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NOTE 



It it not §x&ig to speak hen of the heavy loae wluch English 

Music has sustained in the death of Mr. Edward Dannreiither. 
To his long career of iinielfigh aud devoted labour there have 
been paid elsewhere trihntei 'wtaeh no tronis of mine could en- 
hance. Bnty froni icapect to his memory, I would ask leave to 
offer a brief explanation of the circumstaucea under which this . 
bis laat work ia pieaented to the fmUic. 

The mannacript was ftnkhed and partly revised by the 
Autumn of 1904. All that remained was to complete the re- 
vision and to make a selection of the musical examples. During 
the winter Mr, Dannreiitfaer was prevented by illness from con- 
tinuing the work; aiidalhisfeqiMSty aadmiderhfainstnicCioosy 
I carried it on to the best of my ability. The volume as if 
stands embodies the results of his research and the verdicts of 
his critical jodgemcnt s hut it did not feoeive the i&nal touch of 
his hand. 

There is one more point to w hieh the attention of the reader 
may he directed. Wlien the Oxford History was first pisnned 
it appealed advisable to end with 8chiiiuann» and to leave to 
some future historian the more controversial topics of our own 
time. This view it has been found necessary to modify, and 
the present vohune contains reference to the principal works, 
off whatever date, wfaidi m otigm or diaiacler can he directly 
attributed to the Roiiuuitic movement. 

My cordial thanks are due to Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitiaiid 
for ilia asMStance in tlie oorrectiao off the proofs. 



W. H. HADOW. 
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PREFACE 

An ■ftlempt is here made to ihow^ with the aid of oopmi 

examples, analyses, and c ommenta, hoar the ooune of Music has 
gradually changed since Beethoven's day. Not to disturb the 
imincHioD ol hiitoricul aeauemse wtch denaitment ia teMled 
chroncJogicaUy,biitaa the different daaws of mmicare diaemaed 
aeparately the dates necessarily overlap. Musical (juotations are 
in some instances rather loug, because the r^der, to be in 
a poaitioii to Judge of the catibie and atyk of a panage^ ought 
to have at laaat one complete aentence or period beftne him* 

They arr compresaid in 80 far as cDinpressiun is consistent with 
perspicuity^ and the original is always faithfully reproduced. 
In eonnexion with the deacription of the worka that atand for 
tiie nuioua phaaea ol the Romantic movement, certain queatione 
arising out of the attitude towards artistic problems taken by 
leading maateia are diacussed as they come into view and it ia 
the evcv-vaiTing aspect of anch queationa that ionna hoth the 
fink and the co nttaat between chapter and chapter, aomctimea 
even between one paragraph and another. 

A hook ao doaely in tonch with the actoalitiea of preaent-day 
mviical life mnat needa coirtaht aome oontvoveraial matter* It 
ought to be trustworthy aa to fecta, but it can hardly avoid tiie 
expression of disputable criticisnis. These must be understood 
to wpt f s c n t merely the penonal opinkma ol the writer* 

EDWARD DANNREUTHKR. 
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THE ROMANTIC PEfilOD 



CHAPTER I 

INTBODUOTZON 

Music, polyphoulc and haimonic, oonsidmd in relation to 
other departments of artistic endeavour^ is somewhat late in its 
manilestations. It wm not until the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centoriesy.when Counteipoint iknirished in the Netberlands^ 
Englaodj and Italy^ that the affinity hetween polypbcmjr and 
Gothic arehitectore became apparent. The religioas painting 
of the early Italian Renaissance hardly found a counterpart in 
music before Palestrina's time. Some aspcctsi of the secular 
poetrv"" and pftinlinu: of the later RenaiRsaiu'c are repnHluced 
in the Italian and English Madrigals and the Spanish^ French^ 
and English lute music of the seventeenth centurjr. The spirit 
of Protestantism acquured its musical voice very gnMhiaUy«**fint 
in SchntSy then m Bach and HandeL The ehdxmte courtesy 
and nihanlty of the tat half ol the cightee&th eentuvy ai^ to 
a certain dcgiee, lefleeted in the opens of Glnck and Moatart, 
Echoes of the woiship of nature^ the humanitarian cnthuaa8m7 
and the social upheaval of the second half of that century can 
be traced in the S3mipiioiiic u or k of Beethoven, which properly 
b< l(jni^8 to the first quarter of the nineteenth. Even in the 
revival of Teutonic myth, and in the dreamland of Norse, Celtic, 
or Slavonic poetcy, the relation of things poetic to things musical 
exhibits the same order : the songs of Tieck^s Sek&fe Magelom 
had to wait lor Brahms^ the revival of old German stories of 
fods and hevoss for Wagner. But as time goes on and neir 
prootsscs are discovered the intervals become shorter. The 
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rate of growth Ui accelerated^ and musical art oomee nearer to 
the sister arts, to thought, and to life. Examined from this 
point of \iew, the period of musical development here to be 
discussed — the Romantic period, from Weber to Wagner, i. e. 
from Der FreiscMtz, to Lohengrin and Tristan^ or from Weber's 
w e rture e to the symphonic pieces of fierlioi and Liszt*H8» on 
the enoCkmal nde^ieen to be imbued with the iplrit of ramantie 
poetiy and ]itenitare» whilati on tiw tedmical aide, it is a time 
of tnuuntlon from the lonnal to the chanderistii^ from the 
'Smgspiel^ ortfae 'Opera seria' to the 'Opera caratteristica,' 
and the Wat^iierian Music-drauia, from the Souatu to the 

* 

*Chrir:i( toTStiick,^ from the Symphony to the ^Poeme sym- 
phonique.' ^ V 

Romantic music is, in some sense, an offshoot of literature ; | 
a reflex of poetry expressed in mumcal terms; a kind of \ 
impffessionism wlucli tends to nject iormAttty, and aims at * 
a difect rendering of its object; a desire to ptodnee musical | 
effects suggested by natnralphenonMna; an art eager, aensitiT% | 
impnUv^ wiiieb sedn its ideal of beauty through emotional 
expresnon. With Wagner it is aneiUa dramtOU — a powerful • 
rhetoric which, like scenery and action, is made bubservieiit to 
^ the pur|iOses of the Theatre. 

Literary Romanticism, iibout 1800, found a voice for the 
tiioi^hts and feelings which by natural reaction had begun to 
invade the rationalistic worid of the eighteenth oentniy. It was 
not BO madk a protest against classical wmk as ag^nst some 
aspects of the reasoned taste in art that had sprang from the 
spirit of rationsHsm, It gave voice to a keen^lore of tlie pss^ 
espedal^ of the religious aspect of past ages, and to a keen 
passbn for nature. The Christian ideals and the ideals of 
Rousse:iu met in the sentimentality of Bemardin de St. Pierre, 
Chateaul)riand, de Senancourt, and many otliers who mistook 
the furore cfpresshw for a symptom of strength. * L'aspiratiou 
du sublime,' says Geozge Sand, * ^tait mdme une maladie du 
tempt— c'^tait qnelqae diOBe de fi^vrenx qui i^enqparait de k 
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leniMne/ InGermanyMinFniioeyaUtlklaler (iD,tfaegi^^ 
of mnaic pvooeeded on nmilar linei* Oernum tntuic ioUoirad 
the tnuset of Gerntaa literatiire at an intcml of a genention or 

so—whilst in France, more directly in accordance with the 
tlcole roniantiquey music and Uteratiire came to be very nearly 
contemporaneous. On every side it is eviilent that music 
received, aud iu its peculiar way brought to efiSoresceuc^ modes 
of feeling which had thoir roots in literature 

Goethe claimed to have been the first to use the elusive term 
Bomantic in contiast to flassifa]. *T1ie luniliar ooiM!^plioi& 
of iSbtt daancal and the lomaatic arose in my mind and in 
SdnDcr's* My msTims were in tavomr of the objective method 
of treatment. But Schfller preferred his own subjective method, 
and defended it in lils essay on Naive and Sentimental Poetry.** 
He showed that 1 was romantically inclined in spite of my 
desire to be otherwise, and that my Iphigeme, because of the 
preponderance of sentiment, was by no means so antique in 
feeling aa I tbonght. Later on the brothers Schlegel took up 
the matter; and people now tsllc glibly of ebusicism and 
nmiantidsm, to which fifty yean sgo no one gave a Hionght V 
Bomanticism in Germany reached its aeme during the period 
of reaction and restoration following the Napofeonie wars, 
when the Germans, in their ardour for historical studies, 
developed the historical sense — a high degree of sympathy 
with modes of feeling loni; lost, a taste for coiiditions and 
characteristics of past ages and climes remote. The historical 
studies at the Univennties induced a leaning towards criticism. 
A aehool of literaiy critios arose; innumerable trsnsbtioos 
were attempted (Homer^ Sbakeqpesfe^ Csideron^ C^rvanteB)^ 
philologista woriced at Sanadit^ Persian, Old Notse^ and 
mediseval German. Teutonic mythology was recon stru c t ed; 
legends, fairy tales, remnants of folk-lore> popular haUads, and 
songs, were collected aud compared. 

■ J. P. Eckertnann, IT. 137, Oesprlkhe mii fJocthf: thret pvls pdMAiA Ia 
1837. ZU pnAto* to Piut I U dated October 31, 183^ 

B 4 
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Following in tbe wake ol Thomsooy J. J* RonBB«m> and their 
own Qoetbe, German nMnantidsts in proae and Terae — such at 
NoniI]% Tnckt Fr. and A« W. ScUegdy Eidiendot^ Bmtano^ 
and later on Chamiaao, HoSinanny Fonquet, Jean Fanl Rkfater, 
UUand, Rfiekert, Platen, Lenau^ Heine •ttempted an emo* 
tional interpretation of nature. The prevailing sentimentalism, 
togetlier with their special historical predilections, prompted 
the earlier of these writers to deal mainly with mediaeval 
legends, with magic superKrition, with knight-errautry, and 
the wofahip of woman. Mythology and poetry, symboUcal 
legend and art, they aaaetted, must be conaideied aa one and 
indivinblei 'the deepest want and deficiency of modem art 
liea in the fiaet that artiita have no mythi^ogy to bSk back 
upon V And they inaisted that only in the aenrice of religion 
bad art ev«r flonriabed— only in that aenriee conld it Honriah. 
Some of them, like Tieck and A. W. Schlegel, inclined towards 
mediaeval Catholicism — the re^'ival of which they greeted \v itii 
the sympathy of poetical enthusiasts ; others, like Fr. Schlegel 
and Novalis, accepted it^ doctrines in full; whilst contemporary 
German painters, such as Overbeck and Cornelinay nnder the 
aame infloenoe, buaied themadrea with an attempt to reiifo. 
the forms of early Chriatian art. Qoethc^ with some disdain, 
apofce of the painteis aa 'Naaarenes^' and of the litterati as 
^fofced talents.' Wliat be particularly disliked in the pro- 
ductions of the eccentric younger men was not so much 
the prevalent musical note in their verse, for in their schemes 
of verhal melody they often followed his example, as the 
quasi-musical mood iindt rlying the things set forth — vague 
visions and states of feeling, dissolving views bathed in moon- 
light and made faintly vocal with the notea of the Aeolian 
hasp. 

The German wiitera ol fmtastic prose or Toiie (E. T. A. 
Hoflfmann excepted) were but dilettanti in muno— krrefs of fine- 
sound with Htde knowledge of the art. Yet it is of real interest 

* Fr. Schlegel, Ot^prikk* iibtr Potm, pp. 263, 274. 
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to note how peisiiteotly tbdr instiiict turned towBide mniic 
as a poeiible Inlfihnent of tfaeii atnu^ and bow mndi that ii 
mne and good in their cflbrta haa loimd expreaaion In artiatic 

music. 

Premising that music, be itTOcaJor instrumental, is incapable 
of describino: niattt rs of fact, we may speak of the romantic 
element in music as poetical suggestion by musical means. 
The tnggeativeness and witchery of certain fragments of 
impicMiomst nraaic la heat ittnatnted by citation from Weber 
and Wagner. lUee a lew lyplcal enmplea : the last eighteen 
bars of tfaeaeoond act of 2Me MmUrniigtr^ when the moonKght 
peein through the atreeta of oH Nnnibeig after the riot, the 
forest Yotoea in SietifHed, the strange chords when Briinnhilde 
sinks to sleep. WL'bor, Wagner's great prototype in this respect, 
has such things in abundance — e.g. the introdurtions of the 
overtures to Der Ffemchutz and to Oberon, the intermezzo in 
the overture to Euryanthe, Efiects of mystery — dreams of the 
past, with all the ilinaions of a dream — ' The home of £lfland 
faintly blowing '-^matle of fairies^ the chant of some nameleaa ' 
knight— dim memorieaand vaggtiitkm,Mimdbe0UbufU ZanAar- 
noM, £Me deM m tUtim T&mem, JUe» mn§t jw dSeaer 
Shmde* Nor ia the auggestaveneaa confined to anatchea of 
Weber or Wagner. Entire pieces or strings of pieces by com- 
posers contemporary with both of them are imbued witlj it. 
Take, for further instance, Schubert's C major symphony ; com- 
pare the tones of the horn in the introductory * Andante' and 
the ^ Andante con moto ^ ; take the sound of the strings and oboe 
in Mendelssohn's overture The HdtrideB, and of the horns 
in his Scotch aymphony^ or Sehumann'a trumpet effects in the 
omtuie t[>Mm^ftdf Ua Song-cyde lAederkr^wmEiehetidofff 
or certain of hia pianoforte pieoeaanchaathefineiflsfiaiM* Evety* 
where thereare murical echoea of nature, reooUectiona of 'old 
unhappy far-off things ' ; appeals to sentiment and emotion which 
would lose half their force had they not already been anticipated 
by literature. 

* 
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Of ooane niiisical lomanticisiii In tbe mncAeentli etntary, be ^, 
It QdtWMn, Tnacb, or Itilian, wu not n new depattnre. Fke- y 
momdone of it m alrcady diacernible In 6cliat% cP Angleberty 
FrobeI|^,B1lztehllde^J«8.Becl^Beel]lovenyI>^^ ! 
Spohr ; also In the work of oertain men who made tlieir mark \ 
in Italy or ia Paris— Gluck ( |):irts of Alceste, particularly the 
superb recitative chorus and aria, ^Grands Dieux/ Act III, < 
No. 3) ; Pergolesi (Btabat Mater) ; Spontini {La Vestale, notably ^ 
the chorus of vcstids in Et>); Mehul {Uthal and Joseph en 
^impte) i Boidkiieu (Jem de Farii and La Dome blanche). No 
one can nuatake the romantic aenaibilily expreaaed in Aoh* 
beigei^a Tamiemm ('Lamenta') | In J« 8» Bacfa'a Mudeln Et^ 
nilnor*> the Chromatie Fbnta8ia» the recitative anoao Aek 
Golgotha^ wutMget Ootg^thoy and Am Aimtd dtt 0$ iSkk 
war; in that Passion according to St. Matthew, in Dtuaek'B 
£}l6gie harmonique ; or in some of Beethoven's smaller pieces, 
such as Afl( Ididt'y An die UoJ/aunff^ Op. 94, //* (jucala tomba 
oscura ; Ljcderkreis, An die feme Geltebie, the first movement 
of the SonaU pathitique, the second movement of the Trio in 
D, Op. 70; and in many a long and inatrumentaL piece of 
Schubert. 

It la worthy of note that the ^lachea of romanticesntiment j 
m Sdifto or In the work* of aome of Qaeh'a precmaora like J 
Bnxtehnde and Bdhm, as In J. 8. Bach'a own compoaidoo^ j 

occur but sporadically, whilst the technical means employed to ] 
express them are in no way exceptional. The case is very 
different with the composers of the nineteentli century. 
Romantic sentiment with them is always pre^ut, and at the 
same time they exhibit a continoona atriviDg to keep pace with 
the spiritual tnnamntation tiiat la going on around theok 
Under aome penwnal impulae, lome anggeetion without, alwaja 
with a view to mnalcal chaiaderiaation, they are aeen to be 
taking palna to ehbmie fhu or that pointy or tiytngtodlaoover 

< Cr.mymi^ it ^nih Qhopin'f £tod» ia C^ntBor, or with tbt PMniM HTm. a 

aud 4 in K uuuor. 
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more tuitihle ttichiifaail nwtns to attain this or that particalar 



f IVmn Weber^s timi^ about x8ao^ a new spirit was in the air 
and an ineraaongly rapid prooeaa of change and expanaion 

resulted from its appearance* It can be traced jfrom Spohr and 
Weber to Mendelssohn, Schumann, Gade, Sterndale-Bennett, 
Rubinstein, and Tchaikovbky ; iruiii Berlioz to Liszt ; and from 
Schumann, Liszt, and Berlioz to the ingenious Neo-Kussians 
sucii as Baiakiiev, Borodine, Cui, and Rimsky-Korsakov ; and 
again from Wagner, Berlioz, and liazt to Anton Bruckner, and^ 
mOol^ nmiandb, to Bichaid StnuM. | Taken altcgetber^ the 
romantic morement^in ao at least as inatnnnestal mnaic and 
the mhestra is omceroed — appears as an vnoooiGioiis tendency 
towards the rdazation of tiie laws oi stracture in favour 
of characteristic details, an ahnost total rejection of organic 
design on sclf-contaiiied lines, and, step bystep, an approach to 
a slcetcfiy sort of itnpressiooisni and a kind of set ne-painting — 
a huge piling up of means for purposes of illustration. . No 
doubt it was guilty of many excesses. ) It was often crude, often 
extvavagant ; sometlnies apparently inspired by mere defiance 
and bmvado* But, when all this has been said, it remains tnta 
that the net gain, the widening both ol the range of knowledge 
tndoitheaeopeofcmolion^ which has icsitlted from tlienioTe^ « 
menty is a posscswon the value of whidi cannot be overrated K ji 

After Weber the change from the formal to the characteristic 
and the tendency towards programme music went on apace. 
The attitude of Mendelssohn unci Schmnanti, regarding titles 
and descriptive indications generaiiy, like tiiat of Btitlioven and 
the earlier masters^ was the attitude of the specific musician* 
Up till shout music on self-sufficing lines was by fnr the 
main oooeeni fitom the pifofasiional point of view* Witk 

* Tilt fSftction agauift vague imprenlonbm or pictorial illuitnttioa came ia 

Gennany under Bmlima, and in En2:land under I^rry, Stanfo^di and the other 
maatera uf the Engliah KenaUaanca j and it ttmam to be ooming in Ausaim. The 
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Mendelssohn and Schumann, conscious poetical intentions, 
admittedly present in niaiiv instances, appe;ir on the second or 
third plane — as it were by implication onl\ — ;uid do not directly 
touch the musical design. Every good overture or introduction 
to an opeia has in the natnre of things ft sort of prognunue 
implied or «vowed. The prognunme coriBi^ts of the opera to 
f oilow^HvttaeM BeelhoYeii'a ovotove to JFUk/io K Mcnddnohn 
hdd that any attempt to Rdnoe definite oombinationa of tone 
and fliytfam— that la to wy, mnaieal expieanon genenUy— to 
yerbal ezpreanon or vke Tena, mnst reaolt in failure. Mnrieal 
utterance, he maintained, is positive, and remains so whether or 
liol a laorc general significance be attributed to it; whilst any 
ver})Hl or pictorial allusion to the effectis of music will be less 
definite than the muKir itf»elf. To this it may be added that 
miiaic contrived with iuteut to illustrate a ready-made 
pcQgEBmme may— by lucky chance^ and in a w«f of its own 
^prove to be aaatiaCactory atatemeat of caaentaida* But it ta 
by no meana anre to be ao^ and tbia waa the point of yiew 
Wagner took regarding Liazt^a ayn^honic pragnunme mnaic. 

Not only in Gcimany, but all ronnd^ the apirit of Weber's 
opera led tbe roman6e devdopment. * CIneeto % inventore,' aa 
Jommelli said of Piccinni. Through the whole held oi iiuisical 
art Weber's temper prevailed. From Der If^eigchiUz onwards, 
opera (apart from the 6v/ cantn of the Italians) is in a lai^e 
measure d^ved from Weber, and many of the novel proceduiea 
in instrumental mnaic reat on hia method. Thua, 4a the one 
handy the innovationa and eiperinienta in the treatment of 
opecatie forma flist anggeated to Weber by theatrical conaideni- 
tiona» eonatitute the atarliDg-pidnt of the diangea that led to 
Mcyerbeer'B Bokert k DMle, Maiachner'a Vampjfr and Mm§ 
Bmiu^f and the earlier opena of Wagner*. And, on the other 

* S|vi}>r in hia Famt hoB gone the length of caq^icUty •Cttwrinting the mMmOb 
with what lut wUhefl tbem to imagine. 

* Lo l kmgrtn wm the hifc of W^pa0^^'woAMwM6kh»a^lhi^^fmmUe opera^* 
Hii later application of Beethoven's symphonic moiac to his own ends as anMnbal 
diniatiiti rln Dtt tutui Am Jfflnlimaak IWiAm unit >*»m* Dia MaUknbkam 
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htaad, tiie oieli«tral pi e cei t he omiiim and iymphonies of 
Menddaaobn aod Ub {oUowen» m well as tlie otdieetnil pieces 
of Schumaim, bear traces of WebePt spirit and practice. 

Besides, in severiJ luiiiur departments, such as music for the 
pianoforte, and part-songs for male voices, Weber stands in 
the position of ;i pioncci*^. 

In France the immediate musical sequel to the romantic 
movement in litentuie was icatiicted to about a dozen worka. 
Several grand operas bekmg to h: Avbe^u La Mueite de 
ParHei, BoMdnFe Quiaami€ 1^ Meyobeer'a Jiokrf leJ)iaHe, 
HaMr/a 2m /mm; as also the sympfaoidcs and overturn of 
Beriio^ his early opera send-aeria BemvemOo CMm, end an 
'Ode-aymphonie/ Le lH$ert, by Berlioz' disciple F^yden 
David. 

The repress ji tat iv( s of the op^ra comique — Boitldleu, Auber, 
Adam, llerold — moved on the ordinary hght French lines of 
Gr^try, Monsiguy^ Dalayiac, Isouard, and kept far away from 
the glimmer of lonianoe ; whilst in the operas of Italian com- 
posers the influence of French Uteraiy and pictorial nnnanticiani 
(Victor Hugo, Deiaaoix, Axy Schcfler) can be traced in a few 
oases osdy-^ the sentimentslity, foor instance, of BdlinPs 
Noma, La SaimamMi, and / tiaitmd, which laid its source 
In Sooaseaii, timngh Chateanbnand and Madame deSta^, and 
in the violence of some of Verdi's early operas, Eitiani, Rigoletto^ 
both of which are founded on plays by Victor Hugo. The 
]K>wer of the rotnantic literature of the day is also manifest in 
certain early Russian^ Polish, and Bohemian operas, such as 
Glinka's La Vie pour le Tzar, RutsUm et Ludmilla, Serof a 
Judith, Moniuako's Hatha, and Smctana'a Brodnma nevhta 
C The Baitered Bride'). 

eon NUrn^trft md Parn>U— is best coniidsnd Kpuii thoagfa in many ways, even 
in tlie latest pha*e («f Wagner's art, Pturs\fal, the romantic impulse if ft-lt to be 
present, mtd the nui^ter appearu intixDAtelj coninwted with romMitiriam — both on 
tbc literaxy atul the musical side. 

» 1lM«BliMQeniMtt *ltMBiMigwMg'rflhipwwrtdiy,ipMiaimipoaa<ri 
significance, springs from Weber's initiative in mMsli tpiiltid little UMtaniMM M 
jUNtow's wm9 Jmgti »od Qtb«t sw 4sr Qohlachk 
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Many an important development in orchestral music, apart 
from the stage> starts indirectly from Weber*a overturea to 
DrmsehUUf Eurynnthe, Oberon, Weber's vivid imagination 
and ficty impulee fomid oomplete txpremaon in thcee tjpicaUjr 
romantic pieces. Leu compact and ttiictly conaistent on 
mnaical lines than Beethoven'g orerturea, they are, to a huge 
extenty made up of eactiacta from or aUniiona to tcenea of 
the operas to wWch they terre as httrodoctions. But they 
are so well put together, the contrasting modes aie so well 
arranged, that there is no suspicion of any shortcoming in 
design. Mendelssohn in his concert oMrturea improved on 
Weber's type, inasmuch as the thematic materials he worked 
with, figures, and melodies, are more homegeneous and suit- 
able for development. The plaintive tone pervading Fingal, 
the trandnoent atmoqpfaere of MeennHUe^ the tender and 
delicafeely paaakmale vomaiice of MtMrna, have little in 
ooounon with Wdier^a diamatic power; but Wcber^a instm- 
mental teehniqne ia presenty notably in the overtnie to A Mid* 
summer Niffhfs Dream, and many a subtle device of Webei'a 
orchestnitiou Is adopted and put to ingenious use. In his sym- 
|)lioiiles, just as much aa in his overtures, Mendelssohn aimed at 
till' expression of distint t moods and definite ideas, but ahva\'8 
on lines of purely musical design* In no instance did he ven- 
ture beyond distinctive titles or inscription^ and it is significant 
that he has haidly ever fiuuished sub-titleSy or any other hints 
of his meanuDigt though he might just as wdlyfor instasQe, have 
called the alow movement of the Italian aymphony a ^Pilgrim's 
Frocesslon'astfaefinaka^SBltaRlki.* SchumaniiytheBoniantie 
par emllMce after Weber^ waa more indmed to give special 
titles to his musical poems. One of his symphonies, the first 
in Bp, waa known tu his fricuJa as the Spring Symphony, 
and another, Etr, Op. 97, as the Rhenish. His overtures. 
Manned and Genuveva, were intended to be close reproductions 
of the moods which underlie the subjects indicated or suggested 
by the titles. Bat with Schumanoi ai with MendeisBohn, the 
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tiHet aie never meant to furnish prognunmatie details wliich 

can in any way control the course of the music. 

Nothing could better prove the strene^h of the impulse towards 
cluiractcrization than the fact that Spohr, who in most things 
was a foll(n\ er of Mozart, siiould in his latter days have com* 
posed symphuuies illustrating ideas more or less alien to music. 
The true initiator^ however, the path-finder in the directioa of 
musical iUuatration, mm Beriikn. He and Liszt aie tbe moat 
conspicuous and thoroughgoing representatiTes of prognunme 
mnaict i.e. inatramental mnaic ezpieady devised to lUastinte in 
detail somephiy or poem or some incoessionoCideaa orpietmna. 

In ineces each as the first and last movements of Berfioz* 
Symphonie fantastique, the first and last moveuients of Lis 
symphony Harald en Italte^ Liszt's Pocmrs s\ mplioiiiques 
Ce qu'on tnh ntl sur la moniaijne, after a pot in by Victor 
Hugo, and Die Ideale, after a poem by Schiller, the hearer is 
bewildered by a series of startling orchestral effects which are 
not expUcable on any principle oii musical design. 

The use of the oratorio and the cantata lor concert rather 
than chindi purposes— which in Qermany bcigan with Haydn's 
CmiHm and Seatiim, and with Beethoven's setting of Goedie's 
Jfeeretf<t2Ze— readied a climax when Mendelssohn prodnctd 
his cantata Die erste Walpurgisnacht and the oratorios St. 
Paul and Elijah, Before that time Spohr, iioLably in The 
Jjust Juth/viitvntj had found the oratorio better suited to his 
powers than the opera or the sympiiouy. Contemporaneously 
with Mendelssohn, Schumann made a new start w ith a secular 
ofmtorio (or mther a set of three cantatas) after Moore's rimed 
stoiy 'Paradise and the Peri' in JMa Booth, Berlios^ tog» 
attempted somethti^ xesemhling oratorio in tlie ' Trilogie sacrfe ' 
UBH^meo ChHii, and something like a dramatic cantata, 
or an 'op^ deooneert,' ui La Dmuuiikm de Fnui* With his 
Messe des Morts, and the Te Denm, he aimed at the seculari- 
zation ut' cliurch music, purposely setting the words of the 
Catholic service on a grandiose scale and somewhat histrionically* 
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JAutp In II more leUgbns sptrity followed with the Graner FbH^ 
Meue and Ungari»the KrOmm^Meue^ the Tltirieenth P§alm, 
the oratorios 8L BUxaheth and GUriftef. 

A tendency to deviate from the lines of the Bonata, akin to 
the tendency which brought about cbanp^es in the conccrt-over- 
turr and the svni jilioiiv, can be tiaccd in the concertu, the 
quartet, and ottier forms of concerted chamber nnisic. To 
Schumaim and his contemporaries it seemed difficult to produce 
string quartets true in spirit and technique^ yet distinct from 
the rlatwiriil models, unless they ooidd venture upon somemodi- 
Jlcations of design m the dueetion of the < Cbamtostiiek/ 
Schunuoin appesn to have f dt that the chanoes of makmg the 
most of Ms pectiliar gifts were not entireLy fa?ourahle on such 
lines. His three string quartets, written so rapidly that they 
may almost be described as iiiii>n)\ ibalions, are of more account 
for beauty of detail than for any general ma?ti ! \ of dt sii^ti, and 
it is significant that uiter the single outburst which created them 
he turned; us thoucrh with a sense of relief, to the combioatiou 
-of pianoforte with stringed instruments by which the modem 
taste for warm colour and volume of sound can be gratified 
without fear of conflict between technical means and the end 
in view. 

The tendency towards condse expression of emotion reached 

Its zenith in some of the short lyrical pieces, both vocal and 
instrumentiil, by Schumanii — ami in a immber o£ the solo piano- 
forte ( r.i by Chopin. Chopin and Schumann appear as the 
greatest iyrists among romantic composers of the century. In 
their best pieces for the pianoforte, both forsook the old ordin- 
ance of the sonata, and treated the pianoforte as the confidante 
of their personal feeUngs. Thus they found new ways and 
new pattenis of expression, discovered abundance of novd and 
striking effects of aonorousnessj and brought about a notable 
change in the spirit as well as in the tedinique of pianoforte 
j )laying. Some detailed account of these representative pieces, 
as well uii of certain concertos for the vioUn^ the pianoforte, and 
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solo pieces by Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Uszt, 
and others, will be attempted later on — when it will also be con« 
Tenient to touch upon the Lieder of Schmnaim, Mendelaeohn, 
Robert Ftomg Uvt, Wagner, the mdodiea of Beriioss^ the 
BaUaden of Loevre, and the church mtuic of Samnd and Sehaatum 
Wesley. 

This sketch of the most important work produced during the 
period would be incomplete without a reference to the influence 
of the instrumental virtuosi who — from Pagauini to Liszt, 
Thalberg, Kmst, Vieuxtemps, VVieuiawski^ Joachim — aroused 
the enthusiasm of the pnUiCi and to the good work done by 
aome of the leading composers aa critica and writera on music. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century a chaoge in the 
ftatua and habita of certain claiweii off mnaicuaia took pUu^e. 
The 'Musicien de chambre' (^Kammeminncna') became the 
wandering virtuoso who appealed to the miscdUmeoua public 
with a show of manipulative skill. Composers of concerted and 
solo music had in consequi iic e to rtu kon with an element of 
display ^ which soon came to be regarded as an important 
ingredient in the composition of instrumental pieces. i^The 
inclination to emphaaize virtuosity in lieu of musical quality came 
to a head with the appearance of Paganini, who exhaneted the 
technical capafailitiea id the violin, and ol UaA and Tbalbeig, 
wlio did the aame with the pianoforte. Inevitably one amongat 
the reaults waa an undue preponderance of glitter and ahow and 
an tnordfaiate display of gymnastics in llnjB^, wrist, and arm.^ 
But at thf saiiu' time there was hrougiit about a result of which 
we arc no\v reaping the benefit — that is to say, technical mastery, 
absolute command of all the capabilities of an instrument. To 
exhaust the teclmical possibilities in every direction was the task 
that executants of genius like Paganini and Liszt set themselves 
to acoompliah; and the command they attained over every kind of 
executive dilBcolty waa the moet aaiSent, if not the moat valuable 

* It was always there — vviiucss Biich.,aiid the ooaoertos of Mottrtand £e^bovea~- 
bni not promluentljr and pointedlj 
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among the mmy &cton which oonlrilmted to the style of their 
piaying* 

DOetteati and lltenuy meo fond of mude and eager to 
diiciui it had not been wanting in the eighteenth oenluryj 
from Malt h eeon, Marpoig, Roowean, and Grimm onwarde. Bnt 

professional musicians with a taste for literature, themselvee 
conipt;tciil to act as writers and critics, were hardly known to 
exist in Germany before the time of Weber and in France 
before Berlioz. E. T. A. Hoffmann — la^ryer and litterateur by 
profession, composer and conductor by choice — had written 
a number of fantaitic artidea about Mozart, Gluck, and 
Beethofenj ahowing a rare oombiaation of poetical witb 
practioal iiwighty and g^^i Tnltig for Wmf <^f the xepntation of 
a prophet of romantidinu But Weber waa really the iint 
among pnileiiional mnaidana to put forth hia ofriniono with 
the distinct object of instructing the public. He helped to 
start Meyerbeer, Marschner, Hoffmann, Fesca, and many 
others. In early days it appeared as though Schumann would 
be able to make lu ttrr use of his rare gift of verbal expression 
than ol hia specifically musical gifta* Qeoerously putting aside 
hia own claima to recognition as a oompoeer, SchumaaUy with 
compreiieDnve sympathy^ acted for a nnmber of years aa the 
advocate of Chopin^ Menddaaobn, Gad^ SterncUe^Benaetty 
HdUer, Umt, Beriioa— and, finally, of Brahma, Thua he 
materially aiiiated m bringing abont a diaage for the betfeef 
in tlie rebtion between aspiring composers and the public 
Liszt's enthusiasm was most helpful in the cause of Wagiier, 
Berlioz furnished rtjxirts 'a travers chants' for s ime twenty- 
ei^:ht years, lii.s pcruliar view of music and its cfTt rls on the 
mind and body can in a manner be taken as embodying a 
romantic leader'a profession of foith, and may fitJy close this 
chapter of ontlinea* It is an exaggerated view, periiapa, but it 
foiriy r e pteac n t a the qnril of the period K 
*Jm mnaiqvc^ •'aaaodant k dea idte qn'cUe a mille moyena 

* A tnmn tkmH^ p. !• 
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de faire naitre, augmente Pintenaite de son action de toute la 
puissance de cc qu'on appelle la poesie . . • r^unissant a la fois 
toutes Ml forces nir I'drdlle qu'elle channe^ et qu'elle oSsnae 
habOementj sur le tyifefane nemux qu'eUe ■arexdte^ but la 
dreulalMm dn lang qn'dle uooSSkct, war le oemwi qu'eUe 
emlnsM^ tar le ooeiir qii*elle gonfle et €ut battre k coupe 
ledoobUiy iur la penife qn'c^ agrandit d6me w r6nent et 
lance dans ks r^iions de Pinfini ; ^ agit dans la sph^ qui 
lui est propre, c'est-^ire sur des ^tres chez leiquck le sens 
musical existe i^ellement.' 
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CHAPTER n 

GBBMAN BOMANTIG OFEBA FBOM WEBEB TO SCHXJKANN 

A German ^ Singspiel' is a play of light texture in prose or 
▼me copiously supplied with incidental music. A Germaa 
<Oper ' is a musicai play in which a minimum of dialogue is 
employed for the exponttoii of the tttii«tion% while mnaie 
eetra «■ the exponent of emotion* VfHh the exception of 
Weber's MurymUhe and Schumann's Gemnfeva, Gennsn operas 
up to Wagner are merdy enlarged 'Singtptele.' 

The increase in the function and the efficacy of music in 
connexion with the actor's art ; the widening of its scope, as it 
gradually rises from tiie po.sition of a merely incidental emhel- 
lishment in a play, to melodrama^ where it acconipani^ 
illustrates, and enforces the action; and again, the rise &om 
melodrama to the aria and operatic scenar-^whera it serves as 
the principal means of ezpression-Hae urell seen by the com^ 
parison of certain German dramatic pieces wherein incidental 
music plays a part or contributes to the denouement — ^for 
example, Schiller's Thtnmdot and A« P. WoUPs Predomt — 
with Weber's music. In Twrandot, a play in Chinese garb, 
adapted from Gozzi's // Re Turandottej \^ Cher's music is 
incidental only, consistiiiL'; of orchestral pieces — an ()\erture, 
marches, &c. In Preciosa, a romantic play in four acts, the 
music answen the purpose of embellishment as well as direct 
expressbn and characterization. Some of the dance tunes, 
cfaomsesyand portions of the mdodnma, might be omitted 
without loss to the sction; but Fredosa's sdo dance in the fint 
* Ballo/ and particnlarty her song * Einsam bin ich nicht alleine/ 
are essentud to the part. It is worthy of note that this soog 
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illiittnitea the dwittdv and (xmtributes to the p ot teiya l of 
Vndtm as miieii m 'Mdne Roll' ill Un' iUiiatnte* tbe 
ehmeter of Orelolwii in Goethe'ft Fkmiif or 'FrondmU und 
kidvoU' md 'Die Tranmiel gerGhiet' portray CliiclNn la 
£ffmomi. 

The triumph of romanticism in operatic music bc^ns with 
Webt rs success Der Freischuiz (1821) In the story of thia 
opera the motives contrast greatly with the rather stilted pathos 
of the older opera seria and with the equally oonvoitiQtiBl 
oomicalitiei of the opera bnfEa. Certain romantic elements, 
inch ae the myitery of the finvety the interference of demoniacal 
powefS in the lils of tnen^ the ledemption of a man^e Miil 
tfaraqgh a woman's defotion, appealed podverfoUy to the 
Inetuiete of the German people aoid asdeted in eetahBahing 
Weber's work in the position of a national favourite. 

After the failure of Napoleon's invasion of Russia, Weber 
had come to the fore as tlie musical exponeiit of German 
aspirations for independence with his setting for male voices 
of some of tbe fighting songs from Homer's Lefftr wnd 
Schwert, each as 'Llitaow'a wilde Jagd/ ^Gebet tot der 
ScUachty' 'Da Scbwert an mdner linken.' Hk mdodiea 
atbndated the national cntiraiiaam, and Germany hailed Der 
FMtdkSiM as the first artistic exptttdoa of its patriotic sentip 
nent^ It is the most Ckrman of opens ; the mnnc, in some 
respects, is the very quintessence of contemporary German 
popular melody. The workmanship tliroiiu^li<nit is conscientious 
and sincere. Never before, unless it be in the second act of 
Beethoven's Fidelio, has so intimate a connexion between the 
orchestia and the stage been attempted. Webor's fine feeling 
lor effect and his extraordinary sense of instrumental colour 
served to define and contrast tim scenes and aitiiation% and to 
intensiiy the emotional expiession. ^The various characters 

» W«htr mt kon la bt M ia i8»6L 

*<lM»«inchiedeiMfe« BMtii^ran pdllfate I«bM Uir la iiam 

gemeiiuameTi Pankt rasa tn men : von eincra Rnde Denteehlanda vara andatta Wl il iil 
Dtr Frtischiitz gehort* gefODgwa, gvteoit.' Wagntr-Sckr\fitn, i, p. a 66. 
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are perfectly identified with the music fliey have to sing. 
Caspar, the recklesa meddler in dangerous magic^ was easily 
drawn; but the heroine Agathe and the lighter spirited 
Acnochen both also keep their musical identity qidle wcU, 
em when thej aie liiigiiig togetiier. The icenei are aepaiit^ 
hot the final t fn nlfloii to liie oontiiiiMnii nmiic of later tiBUfi ia 
happily illntiitod in aoeh a caie aa Agaihc^B fttnooa aeena, hi 
which a great variely of mooda and changes of i)iythiii and 
speed and melody are all dosely welded into a complete and 
well-designed unity Perhaps the most remarkable section of 
the whole work is the melodramatic Finale of the second act, 
the scene of the casting of the magic bullets. Here Weber 
found qiiaidid qppofrtiuiity for the snof^estive and descriptive 
power of hia nraac. The ofcheetral effecta aie aa novel and 
Uilhig to-daj aa they were at the Ikiit pcrfbnnancet 'For 
fluch thing! mutt be heard/ aa Beethoven eaid of them. Tliey 
told on oontemponury mniacianaj hoalile or fifiendly, juat aa 
they tell to-day*. 

In his scenas and melodramas Weber represents the environ- 
ment, as well as the emotions, of the characters. *His music 
eoiueys a pictorial and a psychological imi)res9ioii simultane- 
ously as in Max's scena and aria * Durch die Walder, durch 
die Auen ' (FreUchutz)^ in the cavatina ' Glockiein im Thale' 
{Euryantht)^ wherein the mnaical phrMeology la aqnaUy wdl 
adapted to eveiy phaae of emotKm that paaM through 
Etnyantbe'i mind aa to her woodland aorroundhiga, and more 
diitiiiclly atm m Agathe'B aoena m 1)10' JV^^ 

* C. nnbett B. PSny, 7^ MMbm ^SM JH ^Mutk, p. 316. 

' A tolling effect familiar to evorv ronrprf-pnor, the long-diAwn melody for the 
cluinet in the overtorei it tiiiu iieschbed by lierlios: *C«tte kmgue m^lodi« 
a'^staislBi jsMs psv Is dsrfntlli ss travsn Ai awNto IVmhcrtn, mobw vm 
plainte lointrfm dhpsis^ii pur les Tento dans lea prof oodenn des bd*, oek f n^ipe 

droit an coenr ; rt, p<^iir mnl da nxiizts, chnnt virpinnl qui B<:'tTi^!f-' rihalor vcr« le 
del nn tiinidc ruprocbfi, pendant qn'one aomln^ barmoQiis fn init ct meuaoe M' 
dwwm 4« lai« ert am dw cqpporitkmi 1m phM ptmm, kt plas po^oM «t ks 
ylM bdlts (vodult « aradque Tsrt BodNML* 
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Bdr der Schlimimer/ in Seda't weiia iD Obertm^ * Oeeaa^ thou 

mighty momter/ and in the great mdodrama already mentioned 
which forms the Finale of the second act uf Der Freischutz, 

The niere Tiiinics of Weber's operas and Singspiele suffice to 
show the wealth of opportunity for the display of colour which 
tbe nmumtic subjects afforded him. Thus SUvana (1812) — an 
improvemeDt on Das WMmiidchm (x8oo) — and Der FrekehUtz 
<i8ai)t8ervetocxlubitGeriiiaaCDfcil]^geo^ jPredoM(i8ai)le 
bMedooftSpttDBbiiovdafGeraiitei. BmTfmUke(iS2$),litmA 
on an old Fraich ilofy> iUiMtmtei lendaliini. fkrtmM (1808); 

the East. 

The novelty and peciilianty of Weber's nictlioil in opera 
consist in the close and persistent attention to characterization 
and the use of special devices of orchestration for particular 
purposes, so that the musical speech of one character shall be 
palpably distinct from that of another. ( Weber attains hit 
object by the naeof inatramaital toiie-qqaltty> i^e. 'eoloitr'; 
alao by lihe uae of follMonga and danoe% or of melodie and 
rhythmic tnita belonging to tiiem^ ie. local eokmr* It mnat 
nol^ bowdfeT) be auppoaed that devices to obtafai paitieidaF 
descriptive effects by suggestion were a new thing in Weber's 
time. Such devices were by no means rare in the older classical 
ofjera, but they were employed there in single and separate 
pieces only — as when Giuck introduced the choruses of 
Scythians in Iphiffinie en Tauride, when Mozart employed the 
ao-caOed Toridah music in the EntfUhrtmg aus dem Serail, or 
wben lie made nae of a Spaniah fandango in tbe aeeond act of 
£e iVbm dS F^fmv. But Weber, in Jkr JWiadhfifo , and atttt 
mora InArymliU^ kept up the cdoar once adopted tfaraag^nt 
an entire aeene, or an entire act. And he managed to do thin 
by the use of striking melodic curvet, figures, rhythms, and such 
peculiarities of instnimentation as are suggested by the particu-^ 
lars of the action and the environment. 

The vigorous rhythms, characteristic figures, and ingenious 
oMestral contiivancea whicbgo to make op Weber'a design also 

o % 
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milt in the preMntetion ol oertam loeiiet and generally in the 
poftmyai of tbe diaiictai. 'That ieOofw rtvuit Bkealioiiae,' 
BeetlwfvniBidof GMparlnl^erlMidHi^ Caipariidefictod 
IS a bnriy pea8aiit» with aa xmoumy touch of orH; and Indeed 
Weber'a originality in the invention and the nee of etriking 
vocal phrases and instrumental effects to depict special charactera 
is surprising ^. Weber's strong feeling for " local colour ' had 
its concomitant in a love of folk-sone^s and dances. Adopting 
a method entirely dilElerent from that of Beethoven, who occasion- 
ally takes a hint from a folk-tune or embodies fragments of folk- 
song or danoe aa ahnilder might haveuaedoirioiia bita of stone, 
Weber introdocei popolar mdodice jnat aa be may have heard 
them sung or played in the fields or streetiy or Eoond them in | 
book% e. g. the Gipsy march in Frtema, the Beasaota' maich 
or the waltz in Der Frei9chMtt, or the Chinese tone in TWim- 
dot^ which he fuund m J. J. Rousseau's Dictionnaire de la 
musupie. His own peculiar type of melody, closely akiu to the 
cont^Miiporary German Volkslietl, is hased upon the major scale i 
and often consists solely of a statement of the notes of that 
scale resting on chords, of the tonic or of the dominant or sub- 
domina&t chords. Apart from this native type, which is Weber's ' \ 
peraooal note and prevaiia in those o€ his woriis that ooonfc 
mos^ his fondness lor exotic tnnes Boheniian» Spanisl^Fofiahy 
Hungarian^ and even Toridsh or Chin eso— is in all cases typically 
Toraantlew Thus Weber, together with Schubert, is the niitialor 
of those picturesque touches of exotic tonality or instrumentation, 
and of that tendency towards nationalism in melody, rhythm, 
and even harmony, which i« now so prominent a feature in music. 

The German tradition of spoken dialogue is still maintained 1 
in Der FreuchiiU. Once only, in EmyatUhe * (1^43}, Weber 

* The first p&rt of Gu|mr s drinking song Gomuito of a suooeMion of three-lmr J 

pimsei,th» meaud part df > i o omw I bi i rf faur-W p bi— Mi In Otanm Osm ■■• ^ 
wmtl caMs wbere tbe melodic oatUoM show the jaxtspotttion of four ban or flva. 
Compare the first part d the fobjeoi in Bimhme' nriatitam Utbtr tin ttgmm 

TVma, Op. 21. . 

' Mmyamou, gtom Iswlil mnMiiiliiihi Ogm la M InbUgea ' (HtenOlj, ' 
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discarded it and trusted to music alon^ or nfthcr to nuHic in 
close eoaaeoon wilh poetiy> mimetic^ and toenic acoesioriet. 
^The proper effect of my new mxk/ he wrote In 18^4 (letter 
to theMwik-Veiieitt of Bredan)^ 'eanoDly be cacpeeted from tlie 
imited efforts of the diter arte.' The ideal towaide which Ma 
inatinela led him was that of the musical drama as subsequently 
realized by Wagner in Lohengrin. He intended to make the 
design of the several musical nioveinentfl conform to the course 
of the action, and the details were to spring directly from the 
verse with as little repetition as possible of nngle m>rds 
or linea. But hia intuition of . the theatrical coneentration 
n eoM aa iy to preaent hia cffeeta waa not eqnal to hia geniua for 
momcal eipfcaBon, HemadeamiitalEeintlieclKiiceof aabject. 
Hia Imagination waa captivated by the ^amonr of imnantle 
inddente displayed in an old Vrencb atory of a lady'aoonatancyy 
a version of which he had read in Count Tressan's Bibliothlque 
des roraans^. But he disregarded, or at least underrated, the 
want of tnie interest in the leading motives. He waa not far 
wrong in his belief that the principal personages concerned in the 
' Histoire ' were sufficiently distinct to aenre aa t^pea for nnifiical 
chaiacterizatioo. His librettaaty Frau von Chezy, published a 
tianabdon of th^ original test in F* Schlegel'a Smmmhng 
fwmnUmtktr JHMimffm WttdalUn, 1804, and a reviaed 
fonion 1833, aa GeiciMdl/e dier Ayendnaaiai Bmrpmiikg, But 
aiie frdled to produce an intelligible play from the materiala 
at her disposal. As the opera now stands the difficulty from 
the poiiit of view of the stage lies in the fact that the plot rests 
on the existence of a certain secret, constantly referred to but 

Omad baroiMonuntie open In fhiw tiiM ni tlw onrtaiii). Fbit v atenmA st 

^amain 1833; fint heard in Ijondon in 1S33, and again in 188a. 

' ' Histoire de (^ 'mrvl dr Nt-vci^ f?t de la belle etvertueufie Euryante de Snvoyp, 
m mm ' — a talc probablj known tu Uoccaocio in its origiual vene form, * Bomau tie 
la Yiolette^' bj Qilbert de Moatreil (X^comerone, woood dajr, ninth tale), and a^jiuu 
is htamtkfm i waha kaawa t» fWMhapiiiw (< |p i i i l tii V 

' According to Frau von Clic^zy It was rewrittou eleven times. It has been 
rDvi«p<l a^in, Vi^na, 1904, prvftitfcn i>ages of the pianoforte 800HB eHMXllcdt ■0100 
CiiU lanctmnedi by \V6bvr rvstored. it seems a hopeless case. 
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not clearly explained. Weber, when he had already written the 
greater part of the nuisic, came to realize itiis .source of trouble. 
Apparently in despair, and at the last moment, he adopted au 
expedient. In the course of the overture, at the Largo played 
by the elriiigB jw ew l t wi o po mb i k f the cnrtainii diieeted to riee 
vpoa a talileAii nvant ehowiiig Adolar and Euryaiithei fhe hmo 
and beninc^ aft the tomb of Bnuna, AdoJai^i diter--^^^ 
death off ber own beCiolbed, k mppoeed to have aacked poison 
from a ring — and who now, to the weird sound of the music, tries 
to inform Adolar and Kuryanthe in dumb show that 'her soul 
will never find rest until the fatal ring is bathed in tears of 
innocence.' This absurdity exhibits the crux of Romanticism 
in mnaic, that is to aay the between theend in view and the 
means to atlain it. 

la it aorpildaip thai a work which commanda tiie admiration 
of mnateiana when they read kava them dimatiafted when 
it ia acted, aniig, or pUyed? The ezcdlenoe of the mnaical 
matetial ia inconteataUe; the acore oontaina finer Individual 
passages than any other work of Weber's, the exigencies of 
musical design do not hamper the action, the style is nobk^ 
broad, consistently German ; and yet Euryanihe has failed. , 

Wagner, loth to charge Weber with a lack of discernment in 
stage effects, attributed the indifferent success to a want of 
balance between the mnncal and the dramatic laclora. * CMtio^' 
he aaid, < have not thonnighfyaifted the lietecogeiieoaa dementa 
which meet and contradict one another in this work^ nor have 
they tried to ihow that the compoaer'alnabiitCy to combine them 
intoa harmoofoua total waa the true cause of failure. Never 
since opera began has there been a woik like this, in which the • 
contradictions of the entire operatic ^enre have been so methodi- 
cally exposed^ b) a composer so gifted, genuine, and iiigh-minded. 
These contradictious are, abaolute self-contained melody aa an • 
end per ae^ and dramatic expnaabn which shall be true through- 
out. Aannedly the one or the other, the melody or the drama, 
muat ghe way. Boonni aaciifioed the dramas Weber tiled to 
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TCStore it by the power of his expressive melody, and bad finally 
to acknowledge the impossibility of the task 

Viewed from the standpoint of Lohengrin, where scenic 
arrangement, verse, and music are justly combined, Wagner's 
co&t^tion cannot be deikied, though it is more a defence of bis 
own position than an appredatkm of Weber's work. The woids 
of the]iiilQiw& Anbm'weinoie to the point: *Tbe libretto 
«f Weber's gieiteit woik SmrfwUke Is a foniuitie product ; and 
it is giestly to Weber's credit tkit he sneeseded in giving flesh 
end hlood to tiieie mwMiHt phf n if ff*^ f of Piofen^sl luugfats end 
' kdies. The rMe of Eglantine in] his hands becomes a demo- 
niacal figure such as had not yet been depicted in music. The 
part of Ortrud in Wagner's Lohengrin is modelled upon that 
of Eglantine, even to the wild burst of triumph at the end of 
both operas. Similarly the rdle of Telramund in Lohengrin 
tests on that of Lysiart. JSwrffmitke is trafy an epoch-making, 
work, llienotsof Wagnei!'ssf^sswehsveilin2>ff*>li^y«iMfe 
Ho HMtr, TmmkSimr, and Lokeiigrm, luring Irno this soon 
ef Avyon^Aey which is siso the Mmce of much of Bf aiseliner's 
opens and ef some pert of Me y egbeer's opentio writing/ 
Weber's fairy opera Obcron, on the lines of an enlarged Sing- 
spiel after the manner of Dvr Frdschutz, w as w rittcn to order 
for Covent Garden under Kcmble's management in the year of 
Weber's death, 1826, it proved a popular success in London 
and abroad, but failed to bold the stage. Well aware of the 
pneriitty of the book, Weber expressed his intention of liavlng 
it lecsity and of vewiiting the nrasicy 'so tiist it shell deserve 
to be celled sn opm.' The fMneof Olferon now tests on the 
deligfatfal hSaj chorases^ the sttperb orertore, and the great 
aria * Ooesn, thou mighty monsfeer.' 

The netnre of the stories of Spohr's * principal operas (Fatut^ 
1 815-8, Zelmira und A^or, i7i8-aa, Jeasouda, liiaj, and Die 

*■ Wwfpm ^ IK, p. 

* i y ft - *n-. ^ " r ifm WmUfitin is ffi||iiiiiini<; p. 

• fllfD^ «M bHB la iTH IM dM is i8f^ 
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KreiLz/ahrer,lH44),U)L^v\.]ivr with a certain plaintive sensitiveness, 

i.e. chromatics in the inuer parUs, wliicli ia the personal note 

that pervades Spohr's music, has induced German writers to 

ftmeoJL him as one of the originators of musical romanticism, 

and by reason of the euly date of his Fauit (he began the wiofk ^ 

In i%t$% M the fnecnnMNr of Weber in lonuuitie opem^ A 

•tady of Ida ■oorea does not, hnwvnt, beer thk ont- It b n far 

cry faoin ranNntic deniebti in n Ifbwtto to tme HMmtiitiiiTiiin in * 

minic, Spofat^e pradileetiotte tnd, wliat te more importaat^ his 

musical method, are distinctly Mozartian — to say classical would 

perhaps be saying too much. The formal hnish of his pieces 

and the easy mfistery of orchestral effect fascinated contemporary 

musicians. But nothing can be further from the drastic verve 

and vivid su^estiveness of Weber's musical speech than the 

Itt^Qor ol Spohr's mdody and his fondness lor sqnara ihythms 

anid npiare itmctnre'. 

It iranld have been nearer the nuuk to repieient E.T.A. 
H€Anann% with his opem Vndkte (i8x6)» alter de U Motta* 
Fouqu^'s Mftreken, as a precursor of Weber. But though 
Hoffmann acted for a numberof years as a professional nmsiciaii ) 
and writer on musical subjects, he never rcjse above the level of , 
a highly gifted dilettante. 11 is opera did not and could not i 
gain a firm footing on the stage, it was far too tentative. Weber 
introduced It to the paUic of Fiagiw. The stoiy of Umdme is 

> Tlw ofntoM to JlMMl hM a kind of prognunn* wUeh 8poiir erand to be 
pteltd Ot tllO ted «e ISW hMlOi low pklm «f the Allegro viracs, 
Lnrpi grure, and T*>mpo prirao axe meant to tnggttt to tiM SOditor the fhfV^'^ 
moodt and aaulitioDS of fkmt's inner life.* 

• The AwMdtosad enhwenfa fartemb in theinaer partly ti'whkkBykg \ 
urn M iaofttnately fond, may onoe and again lum Iteeidied Unte to SbbeaHna J 
or Watrnr^r. T?nt it \^ nlniml intly evident tLat the chromatics of roTnn!itif miTic, 
as we tiiid tlmrn in iSchumaun, Chopin, Wagner, are really, in so far at leant aa 
harmoay iM ouooerned, derived from J. & Bach and his tom^ and only to a very 

limited ertentfawi 1lfi>WHft» or Hiffda, eg flpohr, Oompeae iatwdaettBa toMeewrti^ 
qaartetinOBidHa9do*eivAeiM|ta%*CaM'to(iheCM 1 

in the SMaofu. 



' Hoffmann* 1 776-1833, wroto leveral aiugqpiele^tlutoeopeTaa, a uufia, a roqakm, 
a«ymphony, leml omtone end eaaMM» eome ehitotor suie^ eada nuntotr of 
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Ihatcf m watep-nymph, who 00 loiily but who aoqiilm one 

tiumii^lierlmforalaiiicht. Together with the birth of the t(ml» 
•he aboreooves knowledge oi Iraman distreM and pain ; her hna- 

band breaks his faith, and she kills him with a kiss. The music 
to Undine, though performed twenty-one times in ail (1816 7), 
has not been published, but manuscript copies of the score, 
preserved at Berlin^ bear out Weber's appreciation of it : ^ The 
work ia one of the most ingenbus of recent years . . . and so 
oonaiatent thait dctaila disappear and the intereat ia abaorbed by 
the oompoMon aa a whole • • • the coiDpoMr avoida empha- 
aiaing any particnhr piece to the detriment of another, he ia 
careful not to hamper the action and always sirhca lor true 
dramatic expression. The part of E^Iebom standa out aa thai 
of the most promiiu'iit character, by reason <:»f the particular 
cast of melody and iiistrumenUition which persistently accom- 
panies his uncanny appearance 

Weber objected to certain weak points in Hoffmann's music. 
Bach aa hia k>ve of abort phrases and figures which lack fariety, 
monotonona cmnlovmcnt of vkilonoeUaa and liolaa* amatemlah 
nae of aeqiiencea of diminiahed aefenth% and of eadencea 
which are abrupt and occur too often tn the same shape* 
On the wbole^ it nuy be aaid thai the eharacteia and 
situations in Hoffmann's opera are well depicted. The declama- 
tion, in the airs and the comparatively few recitatives, is 
rt iiiarkably direct and spirited. The overture and the short 
instrumental pieces which serve as introductions to the second 
and third acta^rather poor and somewhat incoherent — are 
flMde up of acrapa and hints of thinga to oomeii The ordieatra- 
tum, particnlaily of the vocal pieoea^ ahowa an acute aenae of 
Inatnmiental cdooring and oonaidefaUe knowledge of effect. 
The foOowuig exliact from IMme may be taken aa fiuriy 
r ep r e a e ntatiye* 

* Compare the excellent article on XIoffinaDn by THHUIsdslIatt^lfas IptMkm 
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Mandmer^ had tlie tact to ideet roljecbi fit for tlieatrical 
prwentatkm and&voumUe to the diaplay o! hia peculiar mvaical 
gifts, which lay in the dfarectkm of jovial popuhur homoarj com- 
bined with a atrikin^ and, from a thea^cal point of Tiew, very 

effective coiiibiiiatioa of sentiment with a feclbig of awe and 
horror. Friar Tuck, in Der Ten^ler und die Jiidin, is a gi>od 
example of the former quality; and the latter — Marachner's 
idioayncrasy — is exhibited, in a more or ieaa prominent manner, 
by each of the heroes of hia three beat operas — Der Vampyr 
(i8a8)^ TeKftkr mui Jmm (i^), and Hmu Mtiimg 

Aa early aa 1890^ Weber had erected an opem of lifaiacbiier^a, 
Hamrieh der Fierfe und lyAMbigni, with <iind original 
invention and carefol workmanship/ Schumann, twenty jreara 

later, summed up liis imprrssion of Der Templer und die Judin 
' thus: 'the music is uccasiouaiiy restless : the instrumentation not 
sufficiently discriminate. There is a good deal of clever melody, 
considerable dramatic talent — aundiy echoes of Weber. A gem 
not entirely cleared from ita TW^jti covering/ 

Wagner naed to poinl to certahi portioiia of the Tempho^a 
long aceoa, No^ is. Act 11^ pBiticidarfy the paaaage where the 
lapid ti^lela of tho wind inatrumenta depict a leveriah atale of 
excitement^ aa remaikably spontaneona and original enmplca of 
emotional expreasion 

* FMiitifii Manchner (1798-1861) homm Wihw^ M^Utmat m enndaoter ol 
G«niwn opera at T>refld6aiB 181149 Mid lar«anib8r«f]rcMi NbM^atnUy aafeodas 
wadactOT »t Uaoover. 

* Tlw rixtieih perfo r m s nw flf Ikr Trnmpyr todc pkM» I& London 1829. The 
BMtoitlMMdaiftlitatkwnm tefnsnt of ft ami tgr ^ynBf iliWMai Aanil 

(first published together with Mae«i^}f wfakh BgWOa btfjUa ia I816 it QenSTBt 
when Maty SbeU»jr wrote Fr a n kmntin , 
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Hans HeiHng, an opera based oa one of the many legends in 
which a goblin in disguise woos a maiden, .ippcars to l)o the 
immediate precursor of Wagner's HoUandvr as rct;ard3 both the 
play And the music. In like manner the opening of ita prologue, 
when the hero departs from the tabtemiieous abode of the 
Queen of the GobliiiBy contains the germ of the eeene in the 
iiietaet of TgmM imt, whidi c nlminatfe in Tumhanaei^e lligbt 
from Ae VcnulMnig* 

Wegner^a admintion lof Maieehner, though iboere and 
warmly expressed both in pofaUe and private^ mn yet by no 
means uiiqiialified. He strongly objected to certain banalities 
which now and then disfigure Marschner's melody and to his 
rather sloveiily declamation. He also drew the line between ' the 
mellifluous choral sing-song' of some of the concerted pieces 
for male voices^ which Marschner in iiia qperas and in separate 
pahUGatkma addresKd to the popubce, and the noUe and 
tffw fh ing ffhofniee which have diamille ligntAcaQOi^ Wf n^ as 
thoee in the Finale to the aeeond act of Jkr Temfier, 

Hanchner^a opefBa, later in date than those mentioned^ and 
sundry miscellaneous pieces of vocal and inatramental chamber 
music of no particular importance, never gained a hearing out-, 
side Germany ; and even there the repute of his three typically 
rouiantic operas is distinctly on the \ranr. But the fact that 
they form a link between Weber and Wagner's early operas 
•ecure. for them •fenun.ntpbee Id tbehirto«y of the Gennu 
operatic stage. 

Sehnmann^j with lus intraspeetife ways and his detotion to 
personal ideals, was the least theatrically minded mnsidan that 
it is pooilUe to conceifeb A man totslfy devoid of mimetic gift 
and as frr removed from the thestre ss an edoeated Oennan can 

well be, he had but scant acquaintance with the aspects of opera 
from the standpoint of the audience, and knew next to nothing 
about itj* conditions as they appear to actors and sirii^aTs, 
Beyond listening to an opera once in a while, he does not seem 
I niikiiMssB Mil Imms Is iltia fci iHiil li iffjjff 
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ever to hm oome in contact with dae opcntie itafe Moi- ito 
belonging*; Aor did he trouble to meke a epcciil etady ol 
the eonffitiooe of ivcceMy wiien tiie dcelie to |Mradiioe en oiptte 

took hold of him. The * Theaterbiichlein ' — little theatre-book, 
printed at the end of hiii collected writings — n cords inipresbions 
of some fifteen operas heard at Dresden during the years 1847- 
50. His words show him to have been keenly responsive to 
certain musical points, such as details of instrumentatioo^ the 
tnetment of the fdce In oonnexion with particular instmmenti^ 
die vee of the diofae. Baft the hietrionks elde^ the pecoliar 
jioiitMWi and fnndlDn of nmeu! in oomhtneition with iti^ 
action, does not appear to have oceqded much of hie attention. 
WMte seekiDg a suitable subject for an opera, be examined and 
rejected the stories of the Nibehmgenlied, the contest of 
Minn( sariLCcr at the Wartbur^, IHe Braut von Messina, Ah6lard 
et Ilcloisf, Fmisf^ Sakutttala, Byron's Corsair and Sardana- 
palus, Moore's Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, and many others, 
amongit which was aaketch of his own, after E. T. A. Hoffmann's 
Doge vnd DogareMtm* In the end his choice fell on the 
legend of St. Geneviefe-^pefiiapa of all the aabjoeta that oama 
under consideration the least ame n a ble to efleetive treatment as 
an opem. Apart fram ita popubirity aa a lav o nrite atory Vkt 
that of Pktient OfiMd, GtenoMM eeema to havn att r a ct ed liim 
as bearing a certain affinity to the story of Weber^s Euryanthe 
(both stories tell of malicrned innocence, banishment, and 
ultimate rehabilitation), and perhaps also because his ambition 
was stimulated by the jirospect of producing something like 
a match for Weber's work. The constructioo of a libretto 
seemed to be easy, since the l^end of Genoveva bad already 
been tnated in dmmatic form, for reading pncpoaei by TIeek, 
andlorperfocmanoeby 'Maler MlUler' (the poet of Sdinbertf a 
'DieScfaSneMnllerin'XBaapach^andHebbd. TSedestiaffBdyS 
irritlcn in-alteniating limed vcme and pfoee^ la a long ahap^- 

* Ii«6m und Tod dtr heiligen Grnovera, «n TraTi«'r«piel wo Lodwtg Hook, 
1799; OffioMva, «iiie Tngtidi« in fuul Aklea voo Frtednch Bebbel, 1843* 
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less, pioufl^ and rather insipid exptiuion of the old VoUcibnch, 
Chtekkkie wm 4er keiligm Gmomm* Hebbd's is an ck- 
travagant acting pli^ in bUnk Terae, with a touch of hrutalily. 
In the treatmeaC. Starting with tuch material, Robert Reinick^ 
painter, poet, and a friend of the composer, akctched a scenario, 
hot failed, after repeated attempts, to satisfy Schumann, who 
then, ill vain, applied to llebbel for assistance. Finally, foUowint^ 
as he thousfht the example of Lortzinu; and Wagner^, Schumuiia 
himself uiulertook the task of arranging a libretto. He managed, 
with very indifferent success, to contrive an amalgamation of 
the two plays. In accordance with Hebbel rather than with 
Tieck, he choae to diminate most of the legendary feature^ 
wbkhlend a charm to the medbuval ahny. Thua certain teBing 
taulBy ddicalely developed in Tieclcf e Tcnion— Genovevs'a long 
•ojoorn In the wilderoeaa, tlie friendahip of her little aon with 
the doe and the beaata and biida, eren that most notical 
incident, the chance meeting with her husband and the recogni- 
tion and reconciliation — are rejecti^d ; and their place is taken 
by certain ugly scenes from Hebbi.rs play, which exiiibit the 
inauits and brutalities Genoveva suffers at the hands of her 
domeatica. ^ Do not expect to find the old aentimental Qeno- 
vcfn' ; ' ' I rather believe it is a pieeeof actoal fifc^ aa adramatic 
poem ihonld be.* Qdo^ the traitor aquin^ who, with Tieck, 
wavcn fnconrtinfly between iridcedneaa and contiilia% la pre* 
tented aa a cowardly lenanaiiat and aoonndieL Genovm'a 
bnaband Siegfried, and Margaretha the witeb-wifie^ axe litUe 
better than lay figures. The final scene of the second act, where 
tlie rahble of .ser\ arjt8 — who a monu'rit before might ha\'e sworn 
to Gerioveva's innocence — force tlieir \vii\ to her apartment, is aa 
repulsive as the murder of the old Seneschal Drago, Genoveva's 
supposed paramour. Part of the third act is occupied by a 
aerica of pictniea ahown in a magic minor wliOat an b&^iaible 

* Genovrra, 1849-^ WM flomplated twx) jmn after th» Ant parfam a nss of 
laimhaumr. 

• SteauAt Liltwta Dura, 1849. 
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chorus comments in the background. The fourth act contains 
a repetition of the tiresome incidaiti wiiich make up the ckiie 
of Weber's AryonlAe— ft visit to the wild wood^ an attenqpt 
to minder^ a lescii^ and the imimI jubOaot Knalei ^Wfacn 
Sehmnsiiii copmHed aie about the Mbietto of hit opera ^' says 
Wagner,afid]edto faidiKe hbn to alter the ineplitiideB of the 
third act, especially the magic pictures : he lost his temper and 
appeared to believe my warnings were meant to mar Im best 
efforts/ 

It is evident that Schumann had no just conception of the 
magnifying or dwarfing effect of stage presentation. He did 
not peroeife that a particular inddent, though sufficiently inter* 
crtfaig in nanathe, may yet appeer puerile or artuticeUy impoa* 
nUe from a hiatrioiiic point of vieiri and that to read about 
bmtalHy li one tfamg^ to eee it presented on the ilage^ whh the 
detiih emphenaed by minie^ b a very different matter allog^^ 

Schumann adopted Weber^s method of connecting the scenes 
and fusing the words and the music into one single and coherent 
act, as in EuryarUhe, but he fell far short of Weber's grip 
and brilliancy. Tn Gemveva the composer's power of invention 
appears to be on the wane. The daring originality, the force 
and peasfen of the ynonger Scfanmann is gone. The opera con* 

which mffiA perhapa have acted aa a foil to the lyriam that 
pervades the whole. Neither in general design nor in detail doea 
the mnaic aptinf direct from the dramalie aitnatioa. ThrongiH 
ont there ia a fade of actoality of vivid co n tr as t and tefling coioor. 

The composer occupies the position of an annotator. He stands 
outside the story, and puts forth his own musical comments on 
the situation which it portrays. Rarely, if ever, does he rise 
to the height of his opportunity and succeed in making the 

* WofnerSekriftm, x. 'pp. MS, «tB> 

' Lt^Tt's verdict on Sc^mmnnn'e wnrTt 'trri* pft'Tif'^u*- Writing to n fnond in 1855* 
when be wm rebeaniug Genoveva at Weim&r, he aa,y : * I prefer certain faults to 
oertain vixtoei— the mirtakee of derer people to fhi «8eeli of nattoerity. la 
tUl tM flMS SI9 Itflnirilka M tilM ■07 a MMHi,* 
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cb&netert ipeak thdr own language. He cannot paint qfireseo, 
aa in tiie aalient pointi of an operatic aoena lie alwiild. Tlie 
wealth of clever detidl in mdody, hannony, and at times even 

the orchestration, is no doubt interesting ; but it imist be adtled 
that in performance the majority of these subtleties do not 
make the impression of bi-if*^ in perfect accordance with the 
action. They are too mi^tCy and thereiore do not produce the 
effect Intended ^ \ 

* On its lirst performance at Leipzig, 1850, Schumaim himself conducting, 
Owwww mm eoldfy netML SnUequent Tprnthmmm at Dmdm, Vlan** 

\^'( i laar, Leipzig — and also a revival in Engliih, caivfully prepared lij the popila 
<if the Kornl VoMcvr- of },\\mc under Sir CUmutIm 8tMiCoid in l8jU MM mtd all 
resulted in a lukewarm eucUa d't 
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CHAPTER m 

BOMAliTIC OPEBA IN PABIS 

t 

In France, as coin [lared with Gt-rmany, the powerful romantic 
movement in literature was less in accord with the national 
taste in muidc. A leaning towards romanticiflm in mtuic was 
mainly confined to thoae memben ci liteniy and actiatic 
ooteriea, amateura for the moat part, who felt the inflnence of 
Byron, Soott, Moore, or Goethe, and to some extent of Bee- 
thoven, IWriaa mtiaical iwnatitictBm waa but a lefles of the 
ferment in French literature. It came to the fore at the Opera^ 
where everything is sung in French ; whilst the so-called opera 
coinitjue, where the entertainmcat consists of light music alter- • 
nating with spoken dialogue, was hardly touched by it. At the 
Opera, the way was opened, in 1828, by the Muette de Portici 
(MoiomieUo) of Scribe and Auber ^. This work, romantic^ ex- * 
tmvagant, lefohitionary in i^iril^ ia rich in captivating taiM% fuU 
of clever instrumental effects, and remarkable lor the novel nse 
of maaaing tlie chona^ ao aa to permit them to take a ptomineat 
ahare in the action. ^ So lively an opera liad not yet been aeenV 
It waa the first realiBtic drama in fiiveacti^with aUtheattrilnitea 
of a tragedy, particularly a tragic end. I well remember that 
the latter circumstance made an rspeciul sensation. Hitherto 
operatic stories (in (iennany at least) had always ended comfort- ^ 
ably — no German composer could venture to send people liunie 
in a sad mood* When Spontini came to Dresden to conduct 

H 

* Scnbe, 1 79 i-i 861, produced, or st least lenthia name to, 43a pieoet— 47 plajs, 
tS giHid opens, 95 comic openw, 144 ramMOm, waA 8 taOoCi. Axlttr mt bom 
lb 178a, he ^ed in z9ju 

• W«gB«, Mi mm mtm m fitter, is. a (187*)* 
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Z« F«flafe,hewajDed wroih iHienhefoimdtliatytte 
been happily saved from dcatb^ we intended to kl the 
oondiide with the scene hi the cemetery. He wonkl not permit 

8uch a thing. The scenario had to be changed, the Bower of 
Rosea with the Temple of Yciius had to appear, the priest and 
priestesses of Love had to lead the happy pair to the altar: 
' Chantez, danse/ ' . . • impoflsible that thlogB should be other* 
wile. . . . But ali this conventional huoneis raddenly came to 
a atop when La Mneite appeared. Here was a grand opera, 
a tragedy in five acti^ completdy aet to mxuAc $ without a trace off 
etiffhaaii, off empty pathoa, of lOHadled claMical dignity, warn 
cnonghtohnrn^headyenooghtointoadcate, Geraian mnaieiaaa 
confessed thcmsdhm bewOdeied by the new prodigy, and, after 
some acrimonious discussion of its merits and defects, finally 
cut the knot hy referring it to the influence of Rossini. This 
judgement, like many others in the hiHU)ry of Music, has been 
reversed on appeal. No doubt Ros&iui was in a sense the father 
off modern operatic melody, yet even he was unable to produce 
or rival the particular quality tliat gave each dramatic power and 
effect to iUa miuic of Anbcr'a; moreover, the iatea denied, not 
only to Roodni, hut to other Italiana and Frenchmen, and even 
to Anhcr himadff, a chance to oontmne in the path of La 

Before we si>eak of Rossini's romantic masterpiece GuiNaume 
Tell' it may be well to touch on his ciireerin Italy, and to trace 
tliriuii^h earlv years (jf coiifliet the prepanition for his triumphs 
in XiOudon and Paris. In the main a self-made man, he studied 
Mosarf 8 operas, Haydn'a and Mozart's symphonies, and tried 
to acofe aome off tlieir quartets. He rapidly acquired facility, 
though not eonpleteinaafeenhip. At first he oompoBed lor the 
leaaer Italian theatarei^ rapidly prodndngaerhMis or oomic operas^ 
whieh Hved, at heel lor a eoapte of aeaaoni, and at wont for 

■ 

< PerformanoM «f ImMmm tev* vipMted^ fsmbbed te <uait for poUtied 

den ) «t r!< t i "n"" 

' liowixu wiu honx m 17921 ha died hi i848. 
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a day. Then^ in 18x5^ lie adiie?ed hig first great 

•nooeMOi with Tamaredi, la cpcts ivk, and L* ItaMmut l» 
2^^8r^ an opm bdiiL TW lattw^aloicriiiiiier of iZBovMre 
^ SwvXa» wia a •nrpriiiiig display of oomical gaiety and nm 
with a Mmrar of CSmaraea^ li MMmmm mptto, Init atiU 
with a distinct note of its own'. These were followed by 
Elisabetta, reyina <■/' InyhUterra (Naples, 1815) and // Barbiere 
(Rome, 1816) on n subji-L-t already treated by Paisiello, after 
which came Lu Caierentola and La Gazza ladra (1817), Mos^ 
in Egiito (1818), and, in 1819, La Donna del LagOy after Scott's 
The Lady of the Lake* The failure of S&nmwmdt' one of his 
moil ambitknia irarita— at Venice^ in tSaj^ pionptod hun to 
go to London, whwehc laid the fawmdatSona of Ids fortune, and 
in tiie following year to Pteii^ whcfe the anthoiities appdnted 
Um Direelor of the Opte with a salary of 20,000 finacs and 
a share in whatever tantihnes he might be entitled to in case he 
^ose to write a new work or rewrite an old one. At first he 
adopted the latter plan and rewrote two of his best Italian 
scores — Maometto II, which at the Opera became Le Sikge de 
Corinihe (1826), and Mos^ in J^giito, which was called Mdife, 
A thiid piece, Le Comie ^Ory^ a pietty ooouc opera (i8a8), 
wu ajMtfljecto of old and newCngmenta* Finally^ haciowned 
the edifice with Chtillmme TelL 

In the tnuirfomuition of older wock tibe Influence of fVeneh 
theatrical aft and French taste in music is ^t ; and there is no 
tioubt that Kossiiii wuh bent on making the most of his tiiloiits. 
He added and ch.uii^cd a good deal, esppcinDy with rej^ard to 
instrumentation, rendered the declamation more precise, Uie 
accents more indsive, and reviaed the entire workmanship with 
a f idler compiehension of the rey dwm cmta of the stagei 

A gvand opera, Italian in all eaaentials, yet Franch In aspect, 
daboiato In atyk and rich in melody, GuUkmme TM (1819) 
came npon the woiU as a surprise* Certain qmditics always 

' Tlif' nnfi> popnlar s<>ntimfnta! tune frf'tn Tam-ifdl, ' Ti\ tanti pnlpiti,' nowacnre* 
for tiui ^rufeAuunai aou^ u£ the taiians iu tUe tiiird act ot' VVogaer'tf Mtisttnmgtr. 
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im wiUi Italian compoteri, and parlicalaily lave wiHi Roaiiiii 
-^ebafacfeauatiim In gnnft tlibga and in amali, the oreheatia in 
loach with tiie action^ caiefiil declamation, appropriate loeal 
colour' — combined to fonn a masterpiece forwhich neither school 
was entirely prepared. Up to the time of Guillaume Tell 
Rossini had mainly addressed himself to hearers who had 
a sense of musical verve and movement, as for instance in 
H Barbiere di Siviglia, In Guillaume Tell he chose to speak 
. seriously to the &Ue of the public and of profeaakmal mundano. 
He aimed at perfection of miicfeal atyle under coanmpolitan oon* 
dition% and afetempled a foaion of the good qoalitiei of Ita]ian» 
Fkeneby and Qetman maaten hi opera. The iraiknianship in 
the scope of O w iHawme 7V0 is good throim^hoiit, the mdody spon* 
taneous, the harmoiiy often refined, in a very original manner; 
the treatment of the »<)\o and chorus voices and the orchestra 
masterly. The overture ranks high amongst overtures of the 
potpourri sort, and is only excluded from the first pUce by the 
bustling vulgarity of its cioie. The power and oc^ginality of 
the principal pieoea ia beat ahown in the scene of the conaphiaif^ 
and tfaetaldngotthooalhattheRiitlii alio in the duet between 
Tell and AnM, in Matilda'a recitative and lomanza at the 
beginning of tiie aeoond act) in the dainty ballet tunea and the 
Tyrolienne of Act III ; the quartet in Act I ; and the storm in 
Act IV. The solo parts exhibit a wealth of device for the 
displa)' of fine eniotionai singing ; and nowhere docs Ilossini's 
affluence of vocal melody fail him. It may be that such tune- 
ful facility as is hia lesta on the traditional musical speech of 
the eariier Italian con ip oaer a onch as Picdnni, Falaidlo^Cimarosa, 
and in aome meaanre on that of Mosart; Imt the melodlea 
themadveaj even if at timea they czhibit touchca of aupeificial 
emotionaliam or border on triviality, have a atamp of their own 
and poBseas a peeidiar aenawraa charm. OulUat m e TUIezhibita 
fuU measure oi the scenic display tliat especially belongs to the 

* Local coloar so perfect waa aot SfiiasMa «r b««diBflpmtiU iBfs, whia 
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Buiiiiii openi— gnuid choral maaiesy a large corps de baUely 
•nmptnoga paggantry, daniing dhrta of light andookmr, 
and the akflfnl rhetoric of the Hbratlo haa given lin to many 
A nanl »nA iglHwir detafl in the nmrioal aettizur. 

To Qlaetiate the power ol Ro«hii'a temperament when it 
touches upon a strong theatrical situation no better example 
exists than the Terzetto in Act II between Arnold, Tell, and 
Walter — tenor, baritone, and bass. The scene shows Arnold 
(the son of a patriot leader, connected with the governing party 
by his love for the govemor'a aister) at the moment when he la 
informed of the ruthless slaying of Ilia faither) and the moaie 
leflecto the conflict of hia emotiona. 
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There is in this piece direct presentation of feeling — very 
effective from the actor's point of view — and a considerable 
degree of musical originality. It will be found worth while to 
compare it with certain celebrated operatic ensembles of a later 
period, such as the quartet in Bellini's / Puritani, the eeztet in 
JXinizetti'e Lueia, the quartet in YctcU'e BigoMo^ or even 
with the superb quintet in Wagner'a MeUtenktger, the middle 
pofftion 6i whieh it miiaieally> if not emotionally^ cait in 
a ■8mHw moaUL 

As time advances it appears evident that Rossini made a 
mistake in not demanding more than a mere picturesque book 
of words from his librettist, ]^tienne de Jouy^. Guillaume 
Tell contains little that resembles a plot. The interest in the 
storjr wanes after the second act, and tlie succession of pretty 
Bcenei does not make amends. In performance, the order of 
things pfodooeo a sense of ilmimtndo then is a gradoal 
fslUng off from the scene of the morning sun on Alpine summits, 
after the noctnmal f^fi ff iffg of the coni^iiatof% to the storm 
on the lake, the leap from the little boat, and the shooting at 
the apple. In Germany, where Schiller's FFiihelm TeU had 

* WiHir of th» HMtf to SpanttaPft Zm FMMi sad Ohmh, aaA wmMaaaA 
in Bjron'i Ltlkn, foL vi. sao^ it tht wlkar «f ths lwios<fai aqfiB maA 
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faniilinrizrd people with the peculiar order of scenes^, this 
drawback was hardly noticed, and the opera, accepted on iti 
musical merits alone, became a great favourite. 

It if chancteristic of Rossini that he does not indul^ in 
caiperinienti. There is aiwajs a peraonal note about his wotk^ 
be it trivial or paBBi0iiate--tbe intdtiaii of a great penonality. 
Something resembling a distinct personal note is also fdt to 
be present in the imtk of his principal snooessors^ Bellini^ 
Donizetti, and Verdi, notably Bellini, but in a far less marked 
degree. The successors too had something of their own to 
say, and, under prevailing theatrical conditions, did say it, often 
m ft convincing way. No one can justly assert that Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Verdi deriTed directly from Roannt Bid they 
openfy imitate his ways or copy his mannerisms? BdUni 
never attempted such a thing; Doniiettiy an Italian edectic 
aspiring to cosmopolitan sway, here and there followed him ; 
Yerdi» Lite in life, worked on totally dilEeicnt lines** The 
kinship is the kinship of tradition. The ways of Italian opera 
persist, though the lines of its development may deviate — 
there is the spirit of continuance in its tieatnient of the theatre 
and in its entire absence of introspection. Together with 
Donizetti (Lucia di Lammermoor), Bellini forms the link in 
tiie growth ol opera from Rossini's exulierant force and the 
conamnmate iwcir/mrt of his later yesn to the more earnest 
and consciously cosmopolitan art of Yerdl, In Vtdanee, howe?cr, 
•oon after the appeannce of Q uifl it ms i e 7b0, people began to 
hint at delects which tiiey conld not describe— they felt that 
there was something wanting or something amiss. The fact 
thtit J^ossini's idual art had gained much by its contact 
with the French stage was gracefully acl<nowledg^p(L 'But 
it was a8ke<l in artistic circles — 'if the maestro's masterpiece 
does not entirely fulfil the promise of romanticism^ cannot 

' The order is not that of a pUy, but rather of an epic poem, tbe plan for whidi 
OoettM commnnioated to Sehiller. 
• GooQtitUsOMbirilhBoiiittllk 
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» 

some other musician be discovered who wiU reprodaoe the 
fantastic or demoaip aido of it» and create a truly xomaatio 
opera?' 

Thii other miuician waa soon fcfmdf and piofed to be 
JaoobMqrer Beer» better known aaGia«oino Meycfbeer^ Hie 
wild tide of romaiitioBm ran riot in Scribe and Meyerbeer's 

Hohtrt le Diable, 1 831. In this work the must strenuous 

f theatrical and musical means are employed to bring about 

contrasting effects. All tlie elements of romantic and operatic 
excitement are made to serve the same purpose : characters and 
situations at extravagant as poaiiU^ demons and men in conflict^ 
plain-ehanl and ballet-tnnea Intermlzedj ebureli-pageantiy 
transported to alagi^ pfgy ff aUtCTiiiiillHj with boffbannliBii 
•oiigj ample tonea interlarded witb graeaome melodramatic 
chords, and the most eCbereal effects of instnmientatbn in 
conjunction with vulgar noise. On the dramatist's side there 
is an exhibition of extrt nics ; on the musician's an accumulation 

^ of Italian, French, and German devices grossly exaggerated; 

and the total is contrived with little regard for consistency 
of style, and with hardly » trace of artistic conaeieaoe* 

p 'Meyerbeer's object was to make the mere SKtemala tdL 

He did not care in the least whether Us detatb were commoo* 
place or noC His scores look elaborate and full of work, but 
the details are the commonest arpeggios, famiBar and hackneyed 
types of accompaniment, scales, and obvious rhythms. Musically 
it is a huge pile of eoninionplaces, infinitely ingenious^ and 
barren. There is but little coiiesion between the scenes, and no 
attempt at consistency with the situation in style and expres- 
sion* No doubt Meyerbeer had a great sense of general effect. 
The moaic glitters and roars and warbles in welMisposed 
coiitmita» bat the Inner life ie wanting* It la the tame with 

p the treatment of his characters. They metaphorically stmt 

and pose and gesticulate, bttt e jque s a next to nothing; they 

^ Hejrerboor wM born in 1791, aiz yean before Schubert and eigUteeu jeatt 
WoRMMiddnobiijbedMdiniSdi. { 

! 
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into frenzitt, but are for the nuMt part incapable of human 
passion. The dement of wholesome musical sincerity is wanting 
in himy but tihe power of Mloniiliing and bewildering ie almoet 
wdimiledV 

When Seribe tUfted the iBdci of the lantern to replace 
the romantic phanlMmagoria of Robert DhNe hf the qoank 

historical pictures of Let Huguenott (1836) and Le ProphHe- 
( 1 849), his method remained unchanged. He continued to exhibit 
the same uiixture of opcrutic contrasts of ecclesiastical display 
and voluptuous IxiUet, of passion torn to tatters, and violent 
death. Nor was Meyerbeer's musical procedure modified in 
any important way* There ia in both these later operaa aome 
increase of means — sndi as enlarged choral maweaj greater 
swarms of figunuiteiy a faOer and even noliier orcheatia* Tiiere 
ia alao aome gain in the ehoiee and Tarlely of inatramental 
odour, aome adfanoe in the preciaion and energy of the 
declamation; but hardly anything desendng the name of 
musical polyphony either vocal or orchestral, and what little 
there is of it savours of banality. Of invention, novelty in the 
contrivance of melody, harmony, rhythm, there is very little 
that in any way surfmsses the average quality of the musical 
matmais in Mobert le Viable, It may interest atodenta to aee 
how tiiia condition of thinga atnwic a great eontempomy 
between 1856 and zSjo* After proteating i^ainat 
frivolous tendencies in the book of £et BitgumoUp Robert 
Schnmann wrote of the mnaic as foDowB: *It would take 
volumes to comment on the mode. Sadi bar haa been 
considered and reconsidered by the composer, and somethiiij^ 
might be said about it. To astonish and to amuse is Meyerbeer's 
object, and he miccci-ds with the vuls^r. As for the ubiquitous 
chorale, Ein' feste Burg/' about which French journals rave, 
I confess that if a clever pupil were to submit counterpoint 
of that sort to me I would beg of iiim not to do worse in 
fiitnre. How atndionaiy ahallow, how carefully aitperiidal 

* a HaM H. Fttiy, Xkt MmfM #flbt AH ^Mmk, 9. 315. 
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k an tUi obtmive. icMuiiiiig of ^Bin* fette Btttg** «t the 
gfonodliiigB ! A great hm has abo been made about the 
"Benedictkm o! the Swords'' tn the fourth act I admit that 

the piece has a good deal of dramatic force, that it contains 
several clever and striking traits, and that the chorus is 
particvilarly effective and inakus a great tshow. The situation, 
the stage accetssories, and the instrumentation support one 
another ; and since the terrible, and the horrible, are Meyerbeer'a 
predHectioDj he haa done his share of the work with enthusiasm. 
But, if ire emnine the partlciilar melody doediy^ k it other ' 
than a bediaened MMciMss? And doee it leaUy take moeh 
artklae wisdom to peodneea atrang clleet by mdi nteana and 
in endi a plaee? I do not Uame the nee of e?ery possible 
means of effect in the right plaee — but people ought not to 
cry aloud and marvel if a dozen trombones, trumpets, and 
ophiclrides, together with a hundred men singing in unison, 
are audible at some distance. A qMSciai refinement of Meyer- 
beer's must not be forgott^ here. He knows the public 
too well not to perceive that too much noiee might pvodnee 
apathy. And hour dei^i^ he gets oiertlds. IHrecUyibllowing 
npon sDch xattUng movemeote aa the '^Benedidko of the 
Swocde,'' he inserts entire aim tiith the accompaniment of a 
single instrument — as If to say, Behold, ye people, how nnich 
I can do with bo little." Certainly some degree of esprit 
cannot in this instance be denied him ^. It would be an easy 
task to point out traces of the style of Rossini, Mozart, 
Harold, Weber, Bellini, and even of Spohr. Mcyerbeer'e 

' The tclUiig effect of contrast Schnmann hcxe alladcs to rcallj belongs to 
Weber, who in EturyattOu, Act II, after the violent doet between the evU charactert 
LjM nd IffchBlhw. IbMmm IdolM^t aria ' W«h« air IMm Bdi' * with 
a long delioite ritoraeflo. Compare the rimilmr ritoation in Wagner's Lohengrinp 
Act II, whp'rp, after the dnrt of mirP and hafef lK>iwp<'n fVtmd and Telramnnd^ 
Bea'e apfKianuxce on the balcony is accompauied by a loveij melodjr plajod upon 
thtdMiaat. With Mt^erbairtlMtvkk, forraeh ittMOMlaUilMndi^bM 
■■flojrefl, ia Bobtrt U IHoKU, Act III, when Bertram roshca infco the cave amid 
n m<yft y'vVnt nrchnstnl npmr« wUoh it {■uBadiatc'ly lottonisd Iqf tts mA lite^ 
uplift Alice's ' Bftinatnai* 
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exclusive tpedaUty^ however, consists in tbatfunous ambiguofiis 
rhythm which appeM !n mariy all the themes of the opem K 

'I had already hegmi to note the paangea in which it ooemr% 
hut I aoon grew weary of ttie taik. lU-will and envy could alone 
deny the pretence of many better tMngSy even of aome truly grand 
and noble pointa. Thna M arod'a batliIe^K>ng is tdfing, the song 
of the page is lovely, the greater part of the third act, with its 
scenes of common life, is interesting. The iirst part of the duet 
between Marcel and Viileiitine is both interesting and character- 
istic, and so is the sextet. The chorus of derision has a couiic 
effect. The '^Benediction of the Swords*' is comparatively 
original ; but, above all, the duet between Raoul and Valentine, 
which foUowa it, ia diatmgnidied floency of thought and 
mnddanly treatmenl. Tet how can all thb atone for the 
vulgarity, grotesqueness, ainbiguity, and aniUmuaical quality of 
the whole? Thanka to Heaven^ we have Reached an end — 
things cannot come to a worse plight.' 

Schumann did not cry aloud over Le Prophhte, He recorded 
the first performance at Dresden thus : — 



If it be permissible to ^ew and estimate the value of Meyep* 
beer^B wotk fpom the atandpoint of Wagner'a achievementay 
Schmnann'a a U ict awe , taken together with 8hr Htdiert Buiy^a 
weighty words, may be taken to rcprcacnt the Teniict-*4evere^ 
perhaps, but not nnjnat^ 



* Mejerbeer ft carlj works — aft«r some faiiares such sa the wtting of tbe 
98U1 BMlttvaaonftQcio MMHiAflMlir, 1811, theopetM Jt^kOim Tktktm' ml 



^Fnphetpon Giac. Meyerheefm 
(I>ena.Febr.i85a)' 
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Meyerbeer's manner it mm or leti apparent in the operas 
of Hm1i6vj and HMA, and even rouaei echoes in the works ol 
Gounod^ Biaet^ Maiwnefey Amlndae TbomaBi and Samt49aSni. 
It la idt in Mercadante'a Jl Qwrammio, DoniaettPa Imeregia 
B&rgia, 1km SeituHm, La FavorUa; in Yeidi't MIgoletto, La 
fbnea del duHno, Don (ktrh9, and Aida, There are tonehea of it 
in Wagner's Rienzi, aud atiU more in Goidmark'a Koaiyin von 
Saba and Merlin. 

Ludovic Halevy ^ stiinds to Meyerbeer not so mucli in the 
poHtion of a dkciple as in that of a partial iuiitator, and ui some 
ienae a livaL I n La Jwive (i 855)^ 8cribe» the librettist, produced 
a nsj atriking lyric tngtdy, and one pecnliaily fit lor Hal^vy's 
taknt. At Ha hett, HaMry*a miaicia diatiiigiiiiihfd by a ccrlnSn 
gloomy lablimity. It ia often fott of dramatic animation, and 
rarely^ if ever, tinka to the depiha of Meyerbeer^a bathoa. The 
mnaical movements of La Jmve, connected by means of redta^ve^ 
are for the moat part of l;ir^ dimensions, deftly put together, 
well written for the voices, well scored, and remarkable for tlie 
skilful use of the wood-wind instruments — such as corni di 
bassetto, corni inglesi^ baieoons, oboes, and clarinets, in com- 
V lTi ation with modem biaii. Xr'J&riotr (1835), the only other one 
of UaMvy^e many opem (npfwarda of thirty in all) that ivaa 
ahogether a snocess, forma a strange contrast to this smnptoons 
theatrical diaplay. There ia nothmg in the ahoit lihietto of 
L'JfelMT that can be called a plot; and the muric ia for twotenon 

AJbimtUk oderiiB Mien Kal{^ 1813 (Ifnnicb ami Yicniiu), all of which were 
written while he wtw Ktill in a state of ptipil.i>.'e Wrlser ami Mcyrr^wr ^tnr1if'<l 
nnder the AbUj Vogler, Browning's Vogler, abcui ; 8io-ia)— «oiUiut of a uuiuber 
of Italian opera* : Romilda « Onuftmso, Padua, 1818; Oiwftwiifrfii riemmMu, 
Mn, 1819; Emma m MMfs^ VcbIm, 18191 Mm^ktrikk X'JM* M 

Qranata, Milan, iSao and iSaa ; and 71 Croclato in EgiUo, Yenioe, 1824, which wa« 
repeate<l in pHrin, iRj6. The lat<pr ojMfi-n'' nrc : — Das Fddlayer in Schkitien, 1842, 
given in Viciuia as yidka, 1844, aud rcwrittuu for Parifl as L'liUnle Nordf 
iSg4; 2«AMM»*iMmii(2MN0i«a%»iMi^ Hid 
the grand opera VAfricaine, which, though pocthumons, liSilgf ^^'-^ to the time 
of Jf PrnpheU. VJJrkmtM ma ink paionMd ia Bttiiy 1865, <mm jew sftsr the 
compoaer 8 death. 

> Bon i7y9» 
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and two MpnaM irlftliaiil cfaonw^ In ooBnenon witb Im 
MuettetoidnokerileDiM, Adm's Le PoUUhmdeLongfmmmt 
(1836), and Hdrald't Zkmpa (1831), together with his Pri aux 

elercs (1833), may be mentioned 

Benvenuto CeUini, Berlioz' ^ first o|>t'r!i, w :is produceii at the 
Acadeniie Royalp in 1 838, m an excuse' for a ballet, and with* 
drawn after the third perioimance. Though meant lor an 
* opera Bemiseria ^ the work waa preaented as an opera proper, 
OriginaUf it conaiated of two acta onljy cadi dbidad into two 
taUeanz. The two acta wm tmnad into loor, wlien Idart in 
1854 oondueted tiie worit at Wdmar. Sdioeqiiently^ iqrdintol 
onuariooay and with Beriios* conacBty tiba ionr aicta wcverednead 
to three, in which latter form Beiiioz himsdf (1853) conducted 
it in London, and Bulow revived it at Ilano^ erin 1878. It was 
never a success. Reii.sons sufficient to nccount for the persis- 
tent failure may perhaps be found in the nature of the subject, 
which, though lively enough and far from commonplace, does not 
offer many interesting sitnntinnf;. But the peculiar character of 
Beriioa* mnai^ the lait^ of genuine pathos in the melody, and 
a continnoiia aliiving after novdtf of iliytlunicalefllBGt hate had 
qnite aa modi to do with the dSaappointliv genanl 
aa any deleeta in the aobject or iaidta in the oiaalriictm 
bocdL Tlie rnnric throughout la deter Imt artiftcia]. For the 
most part it is anything rather than dramatic. In rapid move- 
ments the variety and bizarre originality of the rhythms together 
with the dazzling instrumentation ])roduce a sense of haste and 
restless excitement, and in slow uiovemeiits the phraseology 

' Protmbly Lt Qviktrrvn and la Heine (fe Chypre woold now be completely 
forgotten, woT^ it not for fht fnrt that thf ^ynrtitiont de piaim nf hoth htv among' 
tile joiirac^ tnau tanks Wagaei executed ^ur publisben duhxig hu lirat staj iu 

end of the fifth act, and khm^ tM la the fint two acts there are initanoet of 

mhrnlrnlntcf! ^fff•^t''.■^^•h^^ tTif r-omposcT CTtpects clarinets and oboes to do the work of 
boms and valve-trumpetM. Tbi» early experience of Wagner'a led him, later on, to 
•uggeat oertaiB onndMiaH la tlw toadng «f Hie S^hccio of Pioltoiw'o 91k 
OfMpbony, YAkhb it mhI to Mid, an not wanted. 

• The Ifttter piece, <>nr of thf most j)opular of lipbt oprrfi5, was givoafbrtfco 
thousandth time iu 1871, and is buH occasiooallj to be heard in fteit. 

• Berlioz waa bom in 1S03, lie died in 1869. 
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to convince for lack of wannth and fluency. Always 
mgenSaim, Berlioz, offers a guperabnndance of dever devices in 
xiiytliiii and oidieitntioii* He Mens to be addieMiiig himedf 
to SD audience cf czperi% and fotufgngptly ' il bnt de Feipfit 
poor hd ca tronfer that is to say, just tlie Idnd of nmsioal 
esprit wiUi wldeh even the cxpsfts in Ids d^r were but scantity 
famished. The fesidt is best described in his own words: — 
* On fit a I'oiivcrture un succes exagere, et I'on siflBa tout le 
reste avec un ensemble et une ^ner^e admirable.' Ck)n8iderable 
wit and finesse are shown in the whispering duet, Act I, and 
in the bantering aria of Scaramoglio. There is instrumental 
humour in the carnival scene which lonns the finale of Act II. 
By the side of such pieees sie raofementSy the scene of the oath 
for Instance, that properly \iAm% to the grand opera. Beilioe 
dcicribed Ids own some as containing *nne variM dMdte, nae 
ferve impftoenso^ et nn Mil de coloiis mnsical que je ne 
retrouverai peut-dtre jamais et qui m^ritalent nn mdlleur sort' 
(M^noiresy p. 214). The following quotations may serve to 
illustrate the validity of his claim : — 
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Aober's principal coDtiUnition to the Mpertoire of giaad 
opera^ as lias been atated, waa La Mmette (MmameOo)* Allhia 

life long he wrote for the Op^ra-Comique, and produced (moatly 
in conjunction with Scribe) upward^i of forty light operas and 
operettas — eplK nun it all of them — always bright and umu8ini(, 
frankly written for the market and ufUlrcssed to the bourgeoisie. 
— ' Que voulez-vous ? C'est le genre, ' answered Auber, when 
Wagner expressed his astonishment at certain banalities.— At 
the Op^nFComique, Scribe and Aaber meton equal tenna. Both 
■how etprii, grace, theatrical matmet, aft tiinea ev«n paaakm— hut 
the one^ in Heine's phnae, lacks poeqr^ the other lacks miuie. 
Apart bom the Fircnch stage, F^a Diawdo (1830), Le Jhmmo 
Noir, Le PMUre (1831), and the fittle masterpiece Le Ma^ 
(1835) are the best known. The latter had a great run in 
Germany as Maurer und Schlosier. 'C'est de la futilite 
iDdestructible. ' 
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CHAPTER lY 

ITAUAN OFSBA 

Of the Italian compoag t who made their matk b Paria and 
London after BoealnPa OnUlaume TeU, the moat oonspicuoua 
are Vloenso Bdlini^ with hb La StmmamkmJa (1831), Noma 

(1832), and / Puritam (1834), and Gactano Donizetti* with his 
lAtcrezia Borgia (1833), Lucia di Lftmmermoor (1835), and La 
Favorita (1840). None of these productions, tlioutch they are 
their comptmers' best, will atand close scrutiny as a whole, but 
each containa one or two pieces that, from a vocal and a 
theatrical point of vicw» powew high and genuine merit. Thus 
the qwtefc and choma *A Ic^ 0 cai%' In IFmHtmd, the aextet 
in Imeia, and above all^ the Finale to the oeoond act of Noma, 
are In their wi^ maatorpiecet. They eiihiUt a nnnimnm of 
mmieal daboratkm, yet there la nraeh more GOntidned in them 
than mere sentimejitul cantilena. In each tiie vocal expreiitaou 
riseti to genuine patlios and passion. 

Bellini, the favourite of the public and of the great vocal virtuosi 
such as Pasta, Grisi, Rubiui, Lablache^ met with scant justice 
at the hands of professional muaiciani^ eapecially in Germany. 
* Bellini'a mdody la of a numotonoua typc^ it dependa on the 
id cimio lor its effect.' ' Bm cadeocoB are weak, the cli o ruaca 
n«Niy and trivial, the orchcatratlon diildiah.' Strietmei of tliia 
aort may be true enough In the main, but tlie emotional quality 
of the pieces already mentioned, and of many a single recitative 
aria, 01 sceiia besides, makes up for much that is poor or defective 
in JBellini'a work aa a whole \ In La Somambuia, the idyllic 

* i8oa-35, 1797-1848. 

• Note, bomfsr, tbe iridtedimfBaoB «f W^pBBr's«itimte of BiOliihi sliililitt 
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mood of a slight ' Liederspiel,' a song-play, for mch the little 
opera virtually ib, does not suffer much from the preponderance 
of vocal fireworks that form part of the rtirb, whilst in Norma 
(the best of Italian tragic operas before Verdi's OteUo) the pre- 
vailing fllevatioii of sentiment is sufficiently well sustained, in 
•pile of oocadonal banaliiigi in the shape of noisy tones in 
cliofal iinisoii, kng dnwiMit leqiieiicee of tl^^ 
In tlie middle of hk caieer Bdlini* bad the good iortiine to meet 
the mmi who lor his epeeial pui^es proved to be an Ideel 
librettist, Felice Romani — a person of considerable literary 
attainment, of sufficient stage experience and of a rare instinct 
for that peculiar compromise between st<ige action and song of 
which in the time of Kossini and Bellini tlie traditions still 
survived from the early days of the operatic spectacle in Italy* 
Romani skilfaUy oontrived the book of Norma (1831} after a 
little hnofwn French play by Sonmety end that of S tm m m 
Ms (alio 1831) after a vaw i o e gotte n vaudeville ballet by 
Scribed In tee modd libretti^ Bonumi provided Bellini with 
the outlines, skilfully drawn and pr e ci s el y adapted for musical 
flouring : dramatic situatiuns easily understood, and demand- 
ing few stage accesgorics for their proper presentation, but care- 
fully arranged and graduated lor the lyrical utterance of passion : 
headlong words for npid recitattvos, telling st^as^ culminating 
in aome duster of venea 1^ for emotional cantilena. All the 

from that df oUmt eontaapomyCbiVNii ortMci. OonptM Wignci^saofiosnt of 

I OapuldH e Moniecchi, 1834. 

It caonoi be overlooked tbnt critics accustomed to the weaknefw of mostoonttna- 
por»ry German traiulatioiui of operatic libretti, and, wbat in wurae, aecuatoiued to 
tiM ]u neClnds «f flM Ctannin epanrtie riac*>* <if tfaa ti^ 
to appraiae the value of lyrical effmdoos, such m time <f BflMfall ia pwli of 
OUU, or rtf BclHni in partB of Xorma or I Pttrttani. 

* Earlier operas of Uelliui that deserve p&Miiig record am 11 Firaia {iBij), La 
M«Niiro (1839), /Q^MiMcJrMMU (1830). Hbint«pa%JMmcStafc*M, 
written and produced at the Naples ConMrratoin, ma aavir ptthlUMd. AWMm- 
•cript ropy of it iii preserved in the BritMi MomSBI* 

' He died at the a^ of 33. 

• Gount PepoU, who mute the hook for 1 Piaitani, followed Romani 's lead, 
thmnfc iritli fn hm wmwm 
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rat was left to the oompoier— who agiio, on his parti knew 
exBcdy how to adapt hit knowlodge and lenie of vocal effect to 
the altogether exceptional gifts and attainmenti of the great 
anigen for whoni he wrote* Of the two conipoeerty B^ini was 

the more delicately gifted and original, whilst Donizetti was the 
better trained. The dates of Duui/etti's best known operas 
are: Anna Bolena, J^^o; Marino Faiieriy 1833; Lurrezia 
Borgia, 1833; Lucia di Lammermoor, i^35', La Figlia del 
R^fgimeiUoy 1 840 ; La FrnwrUa^ iB4t>-4xk all, he produced sixly- 
■iz operas before his career was cut short bjr mental diaesse* 
To|;ether with IHuiiaetti, BdUni— the sentimfntaBst^fonns 
the lulic between the gaiety and verve of Rossini and the mote 
strenuous art of Verdi. Bellini has well eipiessed not only the 
gennine feeling, bat the prevailing sentimentality of his 
time. As a master of elegiac melody, indicates his claim by 
one fact which outweighs a host (jf disparaging reniarks — the 
fact that Chopin, the modem melodist par e^rcellence, paid liini 
the homage of conscious or uuconacioug imitation. For eome 
of Chopin's most telling cantilma^ no matter how subtle and 
refined it may q^pear as he presents it» is essentially the can- 
tOena of Bdlmii. 

Abont seven years after Bellini's untimidy desth» Giuse^ 
Verdi' began to sttract attention with his Nahieodomimr 
(1842), J LombanK aJkt prima crodata (1843), ^^^lumt (1844), 
after Victor Hugo a Hemani, and particularly Rigoletto (1851), 
after iiugo's Le Roi s'amuse\ In his first o])or;is, such as 
/ Lombardi, he exhibits an audacious temperament and power- 
ful theatrical instincts rather than high musical attainmentSj 
but already in Bigoletto, II IVavaiwre, and JLa l^rmriaia, 

* 8m pott, p. 954. * Vwdl WW bom in 1814, Im ^hA hi 1901. 

' Macbefh, after Sljftkcspcaro, Imd Wn pnxliieed in 1S47 ; I d%ie Foacwri'm 1844 
atid 11 Cormro in 1848, both after Bjroa ; Giovanna d'Arw in 1845 ; / Mcumadieri 
{DU Riubtr) in 1847 ; Luita MiBer [Cabait und Litbe) in 1849 Cbrio* in 

1867, aftar ScUlkr; Xm aittHmtui, In fanltMiaB «f IbjoWt Im 

Buffumots, in 1855 ; Un Ballo in maachem in 1859 — the libretto xt> identical with 
that of Auber*$( Le Bni tnoa^tM'— and £• JVvMi M Mino in 18^, the kttar after 
a Spanish piajf by the l>uc de Rivaa, 
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the accomplished musician is evident, whilit the marked 
racial and theitrical qualities remain unimpalied. Mtffoletto, 
the ehrf-^muvnct Verdi's first period— liis teventeeiith operft 
— irat at least equalled io popnlaritf by the saocess ol Jl 
ThrmHsiore and La Drm/iaia, hol^ ai which were bmoght out hi 
1855. The subjects as weU as the oonstmctioii of tiie libretti 
of these operas are each in its way typical of the curious con- 
ception of operatic romance that prevailed among fasliionable 
circles in Pfiris, Venice, Rome, and Milan about the middle of 
the ninet^nth century. The music runs on the coBmopolitaa 
lines which Verdi affected in those emotional days. His mnmcal 
f^StM and predilections were exactly fitted to reflect the ex- 
tramgant tragical sitoatiinia of Srnam and R^oktto, the Uy- 
fignve and gipnes, monks, knightly and ladisa of Jl TVwafore^ 
the story of a oonstunpthre courtesan and her ultimate purification 
hy love and death in La IVaviataK The great vogue of 
J Lombardiy Nabucodonoaory Ernani, and especially Riyoletto, 
with its appeal to the revolutionary spirit, is partly explained 
by the political circumstances of the time. The romantic 
movementy which elsewhere on the continent told in favour of 
reaction^ became in Ttaly the handmaid of levolutaon* By a 
curious accident the letters of Verdi's name were adopted by 
the Italian populace as an emblem connected with tiie Ubentdon 
of Italy^* Viva YefdiPreaUy meant < Viva VlttorioEmanuele ' 
ReiyitaHal' And it Iscertain that Yeidihhnsetf, when dealing 
Tvnth operatic situations that happen to have a problematic social 
significance — situations such as could be turned to account for 
political purposes — was very much in eamestj and consciously 
made the most of them. Of his perfect siuceiity in such 
matteia there can be ?io doubt — ^witness the fine scena in the - 
first act of i^^roMoy * Pari siamo. lohok liiigna; hail 

* Tht Wmtto of la IWmMk it tendon Dmaat ilh^ Xs Itoiiw mm Ot mUtm, 

* Musical art/ it has been well said in thia connexion, 'cannot depict the repul^i v<- 
without gome plimmrr nf bf-nnty Tt pi'nptmtcs and ideaUses the element* of 
corruption, and tmn«mat«« tibe terrible rcaiitj of tbe draiBft into a melancboljr 
drauD.' HamliA, Dk nisiii Qper, 1. a3>. 
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IHignaley' and other such seuii-pergonal utterances, RigoUtto 
was originally called La Makduriome^ The cenBorship objected 
to King FtUMm I bdng cuned by a oonit IooI^m it the CM 
m Tidor Hi^e pliy* EfentuftUy the mooifeh ww tonied 
Into a diikft of IfenlMf and the open appeued under the fool'a 
name RifolettOn 

Musically it is interesting to compare the famous quartet in 
Rigoletio with its model, the quartet in Bellini's I Puritan*, and 
to note the advance the former shows in the direction of 
la mttstca carat ieruiicoy torarda which Verdi came to lean 
more and more in course of time* The change for the better 
with regard to the independenoe of the vocal pait-writing, 
the indlvidnaluatKni of the €haiiclH% together with a wider 
lange of hannony, may he sllghl hi this psilieiikr cts^ hot it 
it remaikabk aB the tame* In to fur at the ontlinet of fonii 
are eoueemed tlie two quartets are doady afike in the east of 
the melody, the changes of harmonic centres, the culmination 
of \ocal effects towards the close, and in the contrivance of the 
coda. The general resemblance may be easily detected by a 
comparison of the following quotations:— 
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Verdi at first derived his manner and style from Mercadante 
and Bellini ; thea he felt the iofluenoe of Donizetti (Lucrezia 
Borgia^ Don Patquale), later on, and in an increasing d^^reey 
HiMt of Me yttb aw t The rale of Aznceoa in II Trmmiw^ for 
inrtmoe^lalrattluilolFUIte fiomZe ^rsfMt trandatod into 
Bominy, Tben cnine the inflnencg of Hatfry (La Jwm)* 
Unally, be ww twaTed in a cnriona manner^by Wagner 
{TannhSutery Lohengrin), 

During the first twenty years of his career Verdi produced 
tweiit\'-three operas. In the f()ll()^^ irlg jjoriod of twenty-seven 
years, only three — Aida, Otelh, FaUtaJ^\ Fully up to middle 
age the trend of his genius was evidently more inclined to 
tiieaftiioal than to nunical ideals. SaoepCionally gifted for 
tiie natmaliilic nrpwiMinii of paasiop it waa pai^ a gifl for 
findiiig emotional vocal mdo^aa in liie manner of BdOinit 
partly in that of M e ywbeer for eomldniqg iadi malodiea with 
riiarply accentuated rhythmical figu r ei h e was aide, by tlie aid 
of very simple choral and orchestral devices, to produce telling 
theatrical effects. Thus his music, as it were by fits and starts, 
is now operaticaily effective, now sentinieiitally weak or vul^nir, 
now blatant with theatrical patho% now genuinely original and 
d tu matifl*. 

At the age of 57 Verdi wrote AlOm lor Cairo (1871-4)^ 
and prodnoed it at tiie European oentrea aa a pendant to M^fcr- 
heor^a I/j^irMM. Then in his seventy-thiid year came OMo, 
first performed at La Scahb Milan, in 1887, the boolt by Aiiigo 

Boito after Shakespeare ; and, finally, Falsiq^f first performed 
in 1893, the book again by Boitu after the Mtny Wivts 0/ 
Windsor, 

Verdi's efforts to keep pace with the movement towards 
dnuncterization in opera became moce and more apparent 
ftom the date of Bigoktto onwardi^ and gradnalfy brooght 
about duuDges in Ida manner and oonaiderable improvement in 
his technique. ASda contains much that is mere pageant music 
or picturesque iDustratkm of scenic evolutions, but also several 
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scenes of eiautiunal power mui imprefwivenesa, Otello very 
distiiictiy — and, to a greater extent htill, FaUtaff — shows a 
change in method. The muster seems to have reversed his 
artistic direction, and to have adopted a more inteUecCnal 
■peeuktive ' Wagnerian ' gait. That Verdi did assimilale iome 
ndDor poiBto in method of Wagner k certain, Tct anyone 
funiUar with the aeofea of botii naeleis will nadilydiitiiigiiiaii 
between the perinqpe equally fntile cMgnationa ^Maestro' and 
'Meieter/ In Verdi there ia hardly a trace of Wagno'a 
peculiar orchestral polyphony or variety and richness of tone- 
colour. Verdi, it is true, employs the rejn ist ntiitive phrase, 
the ' Lf itmotiv,' hut not in Wugiier'tj umriy-sided, contrapuntal 
way, and only in so far as the device is helpful in clearing up 
■pedal points in the action. Moreover the character of Venli'a 
leptteentetiTe phnaea ia aa diatinetly hia own^ that ia to eay 
ItaBanyaa tint of Wagner la Teutonic. 

Gompariaon of Roanni'a TrogtHa firiM» 0M» (i8z6) iHth 
the Ofelfe of Yerdi thiowa a nfid l^ht on the changea bim^ 
about by the spirit of romantidsni and the example of Wagner. 
Rossini's Troffedia has many tnices of the older opera seria, 
Verdi's is un opera coratteristica of a very prononiK tni type. 
With Rossini there is but a faint shadow of Shakespeare's tragedy^ 
and the music might, for the most part, be sung in solfeggio. 
With Verdi the Ubtettiat adheres closely to Shalcespeare's text, 
whilst the composer atriiea to devdop hia powers of dramatic 
feaBmtionf end to And prapcf accent^ paarionate or tragic ov 
comical, to talfy with the chaiaetert and a ifaia t iona. It ia 
a matter of give-and-take between diamatfait and moridan % 
Boito's book inspires the composer to a new mode of utterance, 
and a good pcrformaTice of Otello leaves the impression of 
a tmeric drama dissolved in music. In certain particulars, 
however, tlie older OUUo holds its own, and the points are not 
altogether in favour of Verdi and la muaica caratterittica. In 
Beademona'a < willow' song, for example, Roasini'a mdody ia 
nmple and heantltnl; Vcrdi*i alightly UMtm, tiioiigh moat 
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effective in its place ^ A note of warning, ^ Wagiier in the air,* 
Uttered in Italy after the production of Otelh; it beeme 
a ay ol aUurm after Fahttffi but Verdi even here lemalni tme 
to Inmeett and the tradltione of hb emtntey; In no cue hes 
he t » ?B i eed the ItaUan doetatlne that foeel mdody of mrdo ioel 
is the main ooneem, even wim the nrarie tahea the place of 
rapid dialogue or passionate soliloquy. His mdody, in FaUU^y 
is more inclined towards recitative than cantilena ; and its 
power, tliough its presence is felt througliout, is but rarely con- 
densed to actual song. In one instance only^ — Feoton's little 
aiioso ' Bocca bacdata*— Uiere is something Mke the lilt of the 
younger Verdi's tunes. For the most part the music has 
the ehaiacter of a liveLy oonvenation, with heve and there some 
bits of ensq[etic dedamstioii or cmolionid ^i^wtaMUi, BoKlo'li 
Bfaretto to the Jfmy Wmm wooU be quite efteotlve es a play 
wiHiout music. Few lines in it appear to be written with 
a direct view to formal solo or concerted pieces. But whenever 
Verdi chooses to make use of an opportunity to write ' in form' 
— as for instance in the ensemble *ii un rihnldo, iin furbo, un 
ladro/ in the second part of Act I, the duets * Labbra di foco/ 
and ' Dal labbro il canto estasiato vola/ Acts II and III, and the 
logal finale 'Totto U numdo ^ burla,'— the result proves Aaein 
efflsety dislihctly artiatic and pempienoai^ thon^less ataeikiag 
and impressive than eailier pieoe^ excqpthig^ of oouise^ the 
* oomical vocsl fqgue at the end, which is peifsct in in way. 
Fttbin^ is periiaps less Temsrkable than Ofelfo in point of 
musical invention. But the sardonic vivacity of its humour is 
surprising. There is not a page in Fahtaff which does not 
exhibit touclies of musical as well as \ erbnl wit of the most 
entnincing kind. 'Such scenes as the assignation made by 
Faistaff with Dame Quickly, with its playful iteration of the 
notes associated with the words Dalle iiue alio tre^^' the whole 

* There 18 in s*'ttinf^ ;i tourb nf iirtificiiilitv, rt'<_'aUin^'- the son^' ' Lp mi 

de Thttl^ ' in Berlioz iHinmatiQn de i aust, Ibe prommeat part plajeil bj the coruo 
\it ^^^ biM obosi sin ismOs BiHIos* 
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scene of the l)ack-ba8ket, the fat knig^ht's soliloquy after his 
immersion in the Thames, and above all the working up <^ the 
final Bcene^ are monuments of humorous power 

In A^da, Otello, and Falstqf the robust jiatamiMc CJ^fei - 
•ioii of paMio%w chaneteriftic of the eaity 
erode, the dgriamatinn lets nolenl and mote caieftJly balanced ; 
tiie ottliKiiei of the mdody more ahmoii% Ihe hanmmy and 
modulation richer and bolder, the inatramentation leas ooarae 
and commonplace, whilst the telling quality of the music^ the 
811 lu total of ilb effect in combination \vith proper st;i^;e manage- 
ment (provided always that the later operas are performed at 
theatres of more reasonable dimensions than La Scala of Milan 
or Covent Garden), can hardly be aaid to fall abort of what 
it was at the outs^ that is to say, in such popular works as 
Bigoktio, li TrvwOmt, and La Thnmite. Allowing fax the 
euriona coamopolitanigm In hia choiee of anbjeeta and the 
f^lfj'^l^i^ im jn thdr mmhsal tiealment, tiie occadonal cniditjr 
and frequent vadDation in Ua style, together with the not un- 
common cases of perhaps unconscious borrowing of other men's 
devices, it is none the leas evident that the operas of Verdi 
represent a forward movement in several branches of the musico- 
histrionic art, aad that his music, taken altogether, is the result 
of self-developed Itahaniam, and the expieaibn of a ationg 
itahan individualily* 

^ Mr. J. A. Foikr MAitluid. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE FUBTHEB DBTBLOFMBNT OF BOMANTIC OFEBA 

After Weber and Marschner the jirogress of operatic art 
did not move so r:i})iilly in Gernuiny as might have been 
expected. It is true the spirit of romantic opera had already 
entered the mind of Wagner, to await there its most complete 
embodiment in Li^iengriM, But it was not till pait the middle 
d the eenlniy that any of Wagner'a wotioi came to be an 
appieciaUe futor In mmical life \ 

In iSbtt" msanthne the opcna of lener m ^ i riffi tuwt inch ai 
Kbofadm Kxentzer, Reisaiger^ Lortzing, FkHow and Nicolaiy 
gained some degree of popular favour. It is enough to mention 
Kreutzer's Nachl/a>/rr von Granada (18^4) Reissiger's Fehen- 
miihfe^ Flotow's Martha (1847), Lortzing'B(i8oi-5l) Czar und 
Zimmermann(i^yj)y Der Wildschutz (1842), and Nicx)lai'8 Die 
hi^en Wmber eon Wind$mr (1849). Lortiiiig^ an experienced 
actor linger and conductor, wrote his own fihrettiy which} with 

practieal knoiHedge of alage cfiect to aome extent made np lor 
the rather commonplaoe character of hia mnnc. Compared 
with the power of Marscbner's wority Lortring's la but that 

of a gifted dilettante, who was able to make good u»e of his 
ecperience in the theatre. With the aid of his lively tunes 
and bis actor's chiCy Lortzing managed somehow to express the 
jprotincial hnmoom of tiie period (about Z&10-50) in a manner 

' ThefintperfonQAuceaClo/tcM^n todc place under lawt, at Wdiiiar*in 185a 
■ KooHidfai KflMtawv I7a»-i849. Sons 4f Ut shonl MBgi for ■■lo voisfli, 
•aeh aa'Die Kap^* * I)er Ban; « lOnaiii^' sn ttdddt in thifar 

lad bad aa iaunaMe vognt^ 
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sufficiently aitiitic to enmue a wideipnad populaiilj in 
Nofthem GcnnaDy. Hif waeotmat in popular bncm ww 
Flotow, another qnaai-ainateur, wboae Mmiha made the roand 
of EuiDpe ; bnl Flotow'a mdofy Is at wee mate oommonplafie 
and more aentimental, and the neatneaa of ityle, to which hia 
vogue was mainly due, does little more than bonx>w a few 
' epigraniH irom the current piiraseology of French opera 
comi(}ue. 

Nicolai, aa excellent all-round nmsician, conductor and 
aingpng-masteTj who had produced operas in Italy and church 
miiaic an Gennany, put locth the ripe fruits of his apmence 
In Die kuiiffm Weibtr wm Wmdior, * komiacb-pluuitaitiKhe 
Oper in 3 Akten/ wluch wai bio^glit out ahottljr bebie Ins 
deatliy at Berfin in 1849, and was neeived with acclamation. 
The br^ht and spontaneous good hnmoor that pemidea the 
music chimi's ^^ ith the gaiety of Shakespeare's play. The airs 
and rapid conversational ensemble pieces are connected by 
short snatches oi" diiiloi^ue, after tbe manner of Auber'a Le 
Maqm. Nicolai makes no attempt at close cliaracteri/.ation, 
such aa Weher, for instance, achieved in the duet between 
Agathe and Aennchen in Der Fm»ekSit3t ; hia Many Wnrea, 
indeed^ might exchange their tonea tfaroqgfaoiit, ai they actually 
do^ when^ in an arnming duet, they compare NitalPa letters. 
But the humotura of Falatal^ Mrs. Ford, Dr. Gains, are kept^ 
sufficiently distinct. The finales of both the first and the 
second acts are well contrived and effective. The declamation 
is good and the treatment of the voice adanrable. But it is 
not till the third act, during the fairy scene in Windsor Forest, 
that the limitatioiia of Nicolai's talent become apparent. Here 
his routhie proves insufficienly and the mnaic, pretty and hriak 
as it ia^ lacka the touch of poeay« 

It was aaid that Lesneor, Beriioif master at the Paris 
Goosenratoiifi^ put 10 mnch dramatic life Into his chnidi mnslc 
that there was none left for his operas. In an analogous way 
it may be said that Berlioz* dramatic vein was nearly exhausted 
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by lut sympbooMi nAun he began to wnle Im Troyens, vMch 
he inten d e d to T>e Mb magnum opm for the stage. 

The words and music to the ' Poemc iyrique en deux parties ' 
Lei Troyem ; \. La Prise de Troie, opera en troi«; ac tes, II. 
Les TVoytm a Cariha<ji:\ (j})era en cinq actes avec un prologue, 
were completed in 1858. An opera comiqiie, B4ahrice e( 
MMdkt^ nhitx Shakespeare's Much Ado about Nothing, loUowed 
in i863« At 9t fint intended^ Let 2Vofm«j like any other 
fmnd opei% wm to oeenpy oo» tna^og only; and -BStirhe 
€i BiMUi phnaed «• a minical comedy^ » 'Lew de 
ridesD/ hi one act Both woito were repeatedly revised, tmduly 
expanded, and spoilt. * On pent dire de lui (Berlioz), comme 
de 8G11 hcro'ique hoinonynH', qu'il a peri sur Ics miirs de Troie*/ 
Leii Trofjenftf although intended as an tHjui^aU iit to Wagner^s 
Der liing des Nibelungm, is simply an opera upon an unusually 
large scale, bearing no sort of resemblance to the Wagnerian 
musio-diBmi \ From the stage-manager's pcnnt dk Hew, the 
diipodtioii of Le9 TVvyeiiff (Beriioc* own) is imwrtlrtirtoiy, 
and there are hut few cases where the music supports and 
farthers the action or makes amends for defects in dramatic 
4Xin8tnielion or scenic arrangements* Sven the dance tunei^ 
such as tliose of the Combat dc ju;e8te^, the Pantomime avec 
choeurs in La Prise de Troie^ the Pantomime in the second act, 
the airs dc danse in the third act of Les Troyens a Carthage^ 
have a touch of artificiality. La Prut de Troie is a ponderous 
pp^ode to the main work. In the opera proper, Les TVioysas 
^ CarUttige, the dnunstic interest lies solely in the depoitore 
«f Aeneas^ and In the scene of Dido*s death. The s^le of 
some of the aiis and seenea and of the short chorases feeaUs 
the manner some&ncs of Glnck, sometimes of Spontfau. Tlie 
best pieces in La Pri$e de Tnie are a spirilsd choral snsemble^ 

* Gounod, Preface to Berlioz' L^ffrrs intimf;. 

' iWt I, La Primt tbi Droit, wm inadeqtmtel^- jterformed in Paris st Che Th^tre 
Ljx^ae,aadwiUidmw&ttetiitBijx«peta)tk^ ▲GsnMBfmian«l)Mlhivli 
«t Xct IVcrmt ivtB prodneed St Oiiisnite ia iS^. 

' OoaviMWsgnMi^JNiM^Aefell. 
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a flne Octet and chora^ ' Gh&timei^ efifroyable, myst^rieuse 
hocicnr/ a taaddMig prayer, ^Pniennte CjrbUc^' lor female 
Toioeiy Ca«andim*eafer 0n the neimer ol Spontiid)' Melheiimz 
loi,' ande^Mexche tjrrieuwy' wUeb occm agab In 
Carthage, * dam le mode triomphal ' and ' dans le mode triate*' 
• In Les Troyens a Carthage, the more remarkable numbers are 
the introductory Lamento and the enseuibles belonging to 
Act I, includiiii,^ the fine Chant national *Gloire a Didon,' the 
ambitious and curious Chassc royale et Orage, called a symphonie 
detcr^tive avec choeurg, which forms the second act, the Quintei 
'O pndeor/ and the Septet ^Tout n'est qne paix et channe 
autoor de nom,* the love dnel^ Dido and Aeneaa (a rj^Mauiila 
oi the moonlight acene in 3%e Jtfer«j|«nf^^FmceXtheddBeate 
'Chanaon du jeune maftdol/ the noble feagmentof a dael» Act V» 
<Va, ma aoenr, Pimploicr/ Aeneaa^ air ^Ah, qnand tpiendra 
I'instant supreme?' Dido's sote * Je ▼als mmnfr/ and *fen^e, 
^nie, ah, nion a me tcsuit/ and gome portions of the picturesque 
choral music m IucIi illustrate the funeral ceremonicfi. 

Biatnce et Benedict is a light opera, the texture of which, 
shot with strands of comedy and romance, was woven in the 
loom of BimoemUo Cdtini. The influence of the earlier and 
move fobnat work la notlceaMe in many aob nnmhen and 
cnaembica; andi for instance aa BMdict^a rondo 'Ahl je 
vais Palmer/ the trio ^Me mailer, Diea me pardonne/ and the 
wfaimsical dnet 'I/amottr eat mi fiambean^' One of the 
strangest numbers is an '£;nthalame grotesque' written in 
Berlio// rather heuvy-handcd countcTpuint, sung, according to 
the stage-direction, in tones of extravagant emphasis, and 
repeated with a farcical accompaniment of oboes and bassoons. 
Like the ' Amen ^ chorus in Faust it is an obvious satire on 
academic m et hods, the pnfport of which hardly atones for its 
ngiinesa. But the opera oontama two numbera which are fresh 
and spontaneous t — the SlcOienne wUdi serves as entr'acte, and 
the dnet 'Voua sonpiie% Madami^* which in Act I oocopiea 
the place of theHnaie. The latter in pardcnlar is a shapely and 
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iMaiitifalcoiiipiMHiaiiywIiieh In style and fediiig lomuairotlihy 
imdaiit to the ihepheivKt dwra in tiie Enfanee dm CkrUi, 

The music of Charles Gounod^, an eclectic in the good 
sense of the \sord, sliowa traces of 2^Iozart, Weber, Meyerbeer, 
Halevy, Aiiber, Schumann, and early Wagner. But riounod 
SO completely absorbed and assimilated the results of a close 
•tody of these masters m to place himself in a position to 
produce something that is new in effect if not new in substance* 
The diitinetife penonal note of hk mniie oonriito in the 
aumjBMun of tender emthnent and looguig^^ in csotun parti 
of Awf e^ JforyiMrifoandllDMd^ e#Midfe Itiswortfayot 
icmaric that hie loma, Fanit and Marguerite, JUmio and 
Juliette, Vincent and Mireille, Phil6non and Baucis, all seem 
to make iovc t^ the same tune. Gounod rarely reaches the 
heights of passion. He contrives, lio\v( \ er, to reflect the cfiangcs 
of light emotion — in Mireille for iijstance, or in Philenwn et 
JSauciifWadLe Midecin malgre iui. Based upon j ust declamatkuiy 
as it was practised in the days of LuUy and Gluck, the accents 
of Qonnod'a melody never contiadiet those of the wofdi. The 
leilnement of liie ityle it peeuBaify Fkeneh, and he ihowa a 
ecnranmate Imowledge of oidieetration lor stage puipoNi. His 
ftmt opera, Sapko (1851), was a bStaie, and so was Xa Nmme 
sanglanie, in 1 854. Sncoess came with Le Mideem vmlgri hd^ 
from Moliere's comedy, wliich appeared in 1858, and particularly 
in 1859 >vith Fanst et Marguerite, from the first part of 
Goctlie's Faust, wliich, after a short period of suspense, brought 
hun fame and position. Gounod pro^sed to hold his own 
religious muslc — ^the oratorios Ln Redemption (1883), Mor» et 
VUa (1885), and sundry songs of a pious character— hi higlier 
etteem than lua thestriod worka; yet hia talent wia essentially 
inutslivf^ histrionic and his hest work belongs to tiie opssftie 
sti^^ 

» 1818-93. 

• After Fffiff «i MrtTfpterifr Onnnml jirxxiuced Phturmon et Baucis (i860), and La 
Mmm tU Saba (1^62), both at. Uw Grand-Op^ra j MirtiiU (1864), mad Bomh et JulkU$ 
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AmImiiieTboiiiM ^4 an eclectic UkeCboniMl^ 
weaker tfjpt, mod matt ladiiied towtidt tiw methods of Meyer- 
beer^ made Im maik in 1866 widi Ji^iiois affeor GoelM 
WiMm MeU§&ri Hmnlei foHoiPed In 1868, and JPhm^otte <lv 

R'unitii In ] 882. But the next French opera of world-wide 
fame afttr Guunod^s Faust et Marguerite wm Bizet's iUiruien, 
produced at Paris in 1 875. Bizet ^ had already won some reputa- 
tioii with The Fair Maid of Perth (1867), D^amikh (1872), and 
mth his brilliant incidental music to Alpbooae Daodet's 
Afi^ikime (187*)^ but it k into tlii% tbe lateal and greataat 
othiaoompovtloni^ tint he pot bit beat woik. Despite a touch 
of dieWsrie which Gewgea BfaetPamnaic ahaiee wSAM^rimfe^ 
•tory, or periiapa beeanae of 'tint vcty toncfa^ Carmm made 
a distinct and strong imprearion. Hie public was iMcinated by 
the sensuous and picturesque dances and songs^ and the murder in 
• the Bull Ring; musicians were fascinated by the novelty of the 
Spanish gipsy measures, thi; subtle cleverness ot" the nielodie, 
rhythmical, and harmonic devices^ and by the strange realistic 
effects of instrumental local colour* In Carmen (as in Weber'a 
Freeiom) the maaic is aiwkya in eoooid with the action, yet never 
crude or vulgar. Every note song by the chief p e ra r w a g e a 
aeema to bdoog to them by natml The mnvc la 

ah^ohttly free from remuiiMsenoea of the clawieal compoasni 
thr ou g h ou t It aavonrs <rf Spanish and P ro ve nca l folk-aongB and 
dances. Its beauties are too well known to need quotiition, yet 
we may mention the SeguedUle et Duo, the Habanera, tfie 
Chanson Bolieme, and the dance with which Carmen fascinates 
at once her lover and her audience. Among composers 
lesser account Edooard Lalo (i8a5-9a) produced a con- 
siderable impression with his op^ra comique Le Roi tPYtg and 
lAo Ddibea (i 836-91) with I« iZot fa dSif and IdUM. 

(1867), bolh si «h« rbm»-Ljnqxxc ; Cinq H0m{t9jf) ; P t lm elt (1878); U IMM 
§§Zttmr>rn ri86i)— ■etiasllbeOmid'pptet 

* 1811-5^. 
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For a decade or eo^ during tlie Seooiid Empire (1860-70), 
Jacques Ollnbadfr^ inflnenoedy and in 4 manniT contralledy 
paUie taele In V^nmee and elsewhere on ilie Continent, in a 

manner disproportioimte to tlu: musical value of his productions. 
Offenbach's optT.i Ijouffe, wliicli eclipsed the ti^eTuiiiic opera 
comique, was a perfect echo of the cynical caprice of the third 
Jiapoieon^s time — theatrical extravagance paired with farce- 
satire with vulgarity — a theatrical Jgmm al pmtr rire, the ttren 
laid upon the oomlc liomoe of the atage boaineM and the Ucenoe 
emphaaiied by the mtuk of a M ey er be er at aiinlaliire, 

Tet Offenhaeh had an individiial gift of mdody^ lua hanmmy 
at thneawaa rellaedy hii inatrnnentatioD often ihgenioa^ 
the meana were simple. From the comedian's point of view 
the facility and rapidity of his invention was remarkable. His 
satirical vein never failed. Perliaps the operettas Orphrt- iniv 
ei\fers and La Chatmm de Fortunio represented him to best 
advantage. In the once celebrated La Grtmde-Duchesse de 
Q4roi$tem he appeaia at his wonrt. He reto ra ed to hia first 
manner before hia death in Let Oonie$ ^H^fmmm. 

TvD Gcnnan coinic operas demand notioe heres Peter 
Coni dws* * Jkr BwrUtr oon Bagdady produced at Weiniar in 
1858, and Hermann Goetz^' Der Wiienpm&^gm SSSkmung, 
after Shakespeare's Tainiiiy of the /S/*/ t 16', produced at Mannheim 
in 1875, Cornelius* work shows the induence of Berlioz' 
Benvennto Cellini; Goetz* of Schumann generally, and, far 
away^ of Wagner's Meistersinger, Both operas are genre 
pictures full of delicate detaila^ but at times the music is too 
frail lor stage efibct. Goeta wae not a nuui of theatrical instincts 
and had hardly come in contact with the theatre when he began 
to compose his ofen» He had ptenbudy produced chamber 
mnaic, pianoforte pieces, and aongs. His sense of comedy 
' lacked power, and, though he never actually lost sight of the stage 
action, yet, like his model Schuniann, iie deliberately chose to lay 
his chief stress on muttcal detail. After the performance at 
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Mannhgiiii^ Der WkknpemtHgm ZSJuaumf was wannlj 
xtBodTcd «t Vioiiui in 1875^ and il it ttfll ooeariooally giv«n« 

Wagner's Meiatersingfr apart, the book of Cornelius* Barbier 
von Bagdad is, from a literary |>oint of view, far and awny the 
best comic libretto in German. There is nothing to approach 
it in any other language, unless it be Boito's libretto to Verdi's 
Faktaff— which, hai tbe great advantage of Itvetier itagiB actioD. 
In JPler Barbier vm Bagdad^ Coradhn Mmtimfs employs 
parkmdo redtattv^ and emi the patter song;, npm an elsboiwted 
fndbestnl liaclignnind and widi astonishing result— as far 
instance in the fifth seene: 'O wCMest dii» Yerehiter, was icfa 

ooni* 

plete, as is the case in Berlioz* Benvenuto, and Cornelius tried 
hard to rcskt Wagnerian influences — to which, however, in his 
hut opera, Der Cid, and the unfinished Gunlod he finally 
succumbed. Compared with Goetz, Cornelius' originality and 
fertility of invention is veqr sttiking. 

Opera, more or less on the lines of racial and national 
chaiactmstic^, began in Russia with Olinka'a ^ Im Vu fomr 
k 7>or '(x836)> Jinsflsn «f XndMfo <z844) (the text after a 
ramanoe in vcne by Fnslildii), and Serov's JuMk, pmdoced In 
1865; mPbbnd wfthMomnssko's Alia (1858); In Bohemia 
with Smetana's Prodana nevefta (The Bartered Bride) (1866); 
in Hungary with Erkt-l's Hunyady Luzb) (1844). 

The operas of Glinka and Siuetaiia are distinguished by their 
musical value apart from theirposition as national representatives. 
Glinka, Russian by birth, choee to adopt the characteristics ol 
North-«astem Emopean folk-song, both in the \-ocal and instru- 
mental part of bis operas. In La YiifQUKT le Ttar, Russian and 
Fdish dementi sm comUned^ In his incidental music to a 

* Ulinka was bom in 1804, he died in 1857. His meinatrM were published in 1S70. 

* lattiitiQagMt aMNMote tha aiMie to Xa Vi§p$mknar mpgrnn mm idaAid 
tMde painting. vecyUdwddMif*. Thrt <t WmSm <taMtwfltokflf >ftBtMHo, 

Beml-onVnta^ c Tiaractor, and differs so greatlj from the tnt opera that one might 
inifx:'* nt :uii>tb<'r composer. La Vie pour U TkirhMbMn giveu hnndnds of tiaMi^ 
aud its popaiohij dioira no ugns of abating. 
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tnge^y Xe Prince Kkoihuikff, by KonVolnik^ there are remiiii- 
■oeoeet of Hebrew mdodiei. Hit technique, mal and hulni- 
mental, ii that of a naater wHh a fehit toudi of ^ettantliiny 

trained in Italy and Germany. The melody, apart from Russian 
influence^ is reminiscent of South-western Europe ; the orchestra- 
tion, too, has a Southern tt)uch — French, Italian, or Spanish — 
it ia always simple, often ytcy effective but occasionally thin. 
A song such as the foUovHog^feoiii La Viefomr k T»ar, v^reaenta 
him weU. 
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Certein oidMitnl i|ieo« of l^tnka't deserve mcatkm : JifU 
Aragomue, tociibed Ma' Oqpiicdo brOlanti^' a Futaiiie tor 
dm titeea eipagiMil% 'Souvenir d'nne nvifc d'^ i Madrid,' 
andXa Km»arimk(^ay'Midtk\utL iillie tnie anoeilor of Euriaii 
initnimental muaic. It connsti of an w ^ tie e iral ftmtaaia on tm 
Russian folk-tunes^ a wedding song and a dancing song, rich in 
novel contrapuntal devices and orchestral contrivances of con- 
siderable originality 

Alexander Serov critic, librettist, amateur composer, in early 
life came mider the influence of Glinka, and later on under that 
of Wagner* Hia firrt open, JudUh, hentating and inadequate in 
pdnl of ityk^ thoni^ written when he wae iqpwards of lofty, is 

* Natioual elemeuU, KuMuftu, bpamsb, ItaliAn, f olish, are always preseut iii 
Cniiilni*t wagi ■OMB eighty in mnnlwr. H« aaetpti aUOag to ea f l i y th aw mdi 
takes no pains to modify or improve upon them, as Chopin did in his Ifaaurkat and 
MoNOtsss. The list of QUakft't works inoladM piMiaCotto fiMes, chamber modo^ 
Tooil quartets, choruaea. ' x83f>>7i. 
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had imi on the lines o( Meyeiliear end eoored In the meuner of 
Wifpnet^e RkmtL It wee pvodnced In 1865 end met vith en 
e xtw o idin e t y end leetbg popider eocoeee hi Rnerie. Hie 
eeoond ettempl et opera^ Bogneda, oonteiney ecoordfaig^ t» 

Tchaikovsky, * certain oaeee in the desert, of which the music 
will pass muster.* In 1867 Serov tried sonietlmig faintly 
resembling a Wagnerian music drama in Russitin^ on a Russian 
enbject, and with the aid of Ruasian folk-tunes^ thus following 
■In the weke of Glinka. He founded his libretto on Ostrovekjr's 
cither sordid play, Poicwr ^ bnt did noi life to flnieh 
the ninsic^ of which the orcfaeetiitloii wee eooipleled by Soh^^ 
—en enengement thet etill keepe the etege^ 

Smctens^e meet finnoiie opera, Tke Bmrtered Bride, like 
Nioohd's Memf fWkfe^ &f WMtor, is an enlarged Singspiel 
of the family of Mozart. There are traces and touches of 
Beethoven's FideHo and Chembini's Lts Dtux Joumees. The 
music throu£^hout is fresli and bright, the melody refined, the 
eneembles masterly, and there ire great deal of iimmmg inter- 
play end epieode. Six other operae by Smetana have been 
performed. Hie eyde of Six Podmee eymphoniqiiee, entitled 
My Comtry^ ihovs coneidetable devemese and some originality. 

MoniiNdGye AUe le the fvronrile PoUeh opera. The 
origbel two ecte weie lliet perlormed at Wifaut in 1854. 
Wltii two further acts interpolated, it was heard at Warsaw in 
1858, and repeated there for the five hundredth time in 1900. 
The int( r[K)lations weaken the total effect, but the charm of 
the tunes keeps the work afloat. It is admirably written for 
the voices and admirably sooied. Moninesko put forth a 
total of fifteen Fdieh opene, eevcial Maeeee» cantatee, and a 
number of eooge* 

The achlevenientB of Kngliih c ompe e er i during the fiiet half 
of the nineteenth century, the Inetnunental mnrie of Stemdale 

* Lh«t (IiWiw ti MHmM it Wmgmsttin, ffi. pb 38) nwttcm ■ome candid advice 
flatlMiDldiotofSeNff^fifmJMM: .qw jsliilti«aMeilllldtMtareanaM 
Judith anitiritdfHflloflMtiwl InsgiiMKqwteorMflgnnqiillMttoWsgMr 
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Bennett and the church mneic of the Wesleyi excepted, were 

by no meent imp own g . Judged 1^ qnali^, tiie openf of fiaUe 

and Walbwe^ nichMBelfe^iitin popnkr Bokemkm Qirl{i^$), 

or Wallnee^t MmiUuM (xftfS) and Uarlbn (1866), are not fai* 

lerior to the lighter opentie ware ptodnoed in IVmee and Italy 

for the delectalaon of middle-daas audieDcee — hut, then as now, 

musicians nuist ha\c found thLin weak and insufficient. Both 

Balfe and Wallace had a facile gift of melotly. Expert vocalists * 

and inatrumentaliats (Balfc \vm a famous gintjcr, niKl Wallace 

baa the reput^itioo of having been a virtuoao upon the viioliQ)^ 

Ifaey vndcntood the requirements of popular operatic performerSy 

and were anffidently esq^erienoed aa mnakiam to handle a amaB 

orcheatra and a amaU choma wHh eaie and aldlL 

The operettaa of Bmnaod and Qilbert^ the libnftti8ta» and 
Sallhan the compoBer— bom Bom mi4 Cw, and 3Ho/ by Jury, 
to The OmtdoUen, T%e Yeomm^tke Gmard, and The JtfUodb 
— arc the leading English contrihutions to the devolution of 
opera comique to the op^ra bouffe. These annising pieces , 
were hailed with delight by all English-speak hig pooph", chiefly 
on account of the fresh air and healthy laughter that pervades 
their humorous extravagance. When Sullivan appeared with • 
hia muaic to Shakespeafe'a Tmpett, Balfe and WaUaoe were 
near tlie end of their careen. Sollivany a gifted and aooonw 
pli^ ip^ witti i ^«faM»y acyiired the mannerimii of Htffiidflwflitm^ 
and fdt the ain^le diann of Schobert; he came by degreea to 
emulate the itmh^mre of Anber, and to approach the aatire of 
Offciihach. His first essays in operetta. Box and Cox (1867), 
;uid Trial by Jury (1875) (both libretti by Burnand), were 
avowedly due to Offenbach's ex<iuiple, hwX from the oytset they t 
were free from the grotesque ecc^tricities of their French 
models* There ia a distinct personal note about Sullivan's 
l^ter operatic tunes ; amiable, tender^ alightiy uonical, always • 
graceful and artiatie* Hia Incid aanae of humoor atood him 
in good itcad* In agreement with the Meny Andrew in the 
prologue to Goethe's Femt^ht seems to have said to himself : — , 
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* Posterity ! Don^t name the word to me ! if / ahouid choose 
to teach posterity, wiiae would foa get ooDtemponry fun ?' 
Tcchniolly SulHTan wat a maater all immds a good voeallaty 
and weU acquainted with enFoyinatnunent uaed in theorchestny 
or in inilitafy baiula. In the matter of occlieatralion he waa 
completely at his eaae^ and at once found the aimpleat and beat 
ineana of attaining hia end. Hia melodic vein HowtA readily 
and copiously j it was never deep nor passionate^ yet at its best 
sufficiently capable of expressing emotion. His deeliimatlon 
was easy and natural; the words and the tune seemed to spring 
from the same source. His own favourite among the operettas 
waa The Ytomm itf tke Guard (i883)» probably because ol the 
toneUng diamatic atoiy* /oonAoe^ a leriow effort in opera, 
can hardly be said to have faBcD flat aince there were one 
fanndrcd and aix conaecntive peifaimancea in l4mdon only, bat 
it lidled to compel iHcnt. 
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OYBHDBn AND SYMPHONIES 

Weber's music, both Tocal and instrumental, owes its 
character indirectly to the romantic nature of the l^ends and 
scenes which he employed as a basis of his works. His innate 
tend^ocy— which in later years became a conflcious aim— was 
to aduBve a ocmiplete ramMng of the emotional mtmoB ol 
a famiAic ■taatkm in jtermi of mniBi^ be it Inrtraiiiwtil or 
TocaL Tim Mi Conceitrtack ii fw ntlnHy a *Plomailic Con* 
certo/ and the three oveitiuqi to his mature operas are the 
finest Dramatic Fantasias extaoty reproducing, in a concentrated 
form, the sentiment ol the scenes and situations which are to 
ensue. 

Apart from the stage, romantic effects in instrumental music 
arose from a desire to reproduce impressions derived either 
ftom imaginative literature, or directly from natural phenomena 
— ^to flzpiess the prevailing emotion, the mood ol some pwticiH 
lar poem or atoiy^ or of some psrticnUir aspect of natore. 

The latter maybe illnstniledby MenddasohnV fiunoos om> 
tnie BeMda (Flngal), written in ^850. 

The mnaie here conveys a snae of distance of solitade, and 
ol moving water. Further on, there are suggestions and effects 
as of storm, or of wind-shaken surges, of shifting gleam and 
cloud, of the sea-niesv 'a plaintive cry, and the shimmer of north- 
em seas. Most hearers will confess to having received some 
such impressions — even if they do not happen to possess Heine's 
or Schnmann's gilt ol evolving pictures from musical loiinds* 

* MiNiiBfaNlniwMlMmfai iSos^lwdlidlB 1S47. 
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and are not aware that the work waa oonoelved amid the ragged 
f f ^ftiffy of Slaffa and the ad|aoeiit Wandti 
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^Menddnohn/ Wagner tnldS 'was a landscape painter uf 
tlie ftnt Older/ and tfab omtnre is hia maafeerpiece. Note the 
ertfa or dinary beauty ol the passage where the oboe riaea above 
the other inatramenta with a wafl as of sea winds over the sea : 
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It mal iioty however, be nippoMd that this piece k merdy 
made op of « aeriee of moce or kaa pietmeaqiie devioee of 
oedieetntioiiy or thai it ia in any way meant to he an egramjUt 
of programme mnaic, ItkpiveinabnmientalmnaieonmQaical 

lines*. 

Its QrigiiiaUty consists in the nature of the fresii and charac- 
teristic subjects, t?8])k'cially the first subject— and in the masterly 
treatment of the orchestra* Mendelsaohn's other overtures — 
A Midsummer Nigh fs Dream (iS26),M§ereuH0emdgluckliche 
Fahrt (i8a8), and Zmtk MSrckm eon der seMnm Mekume 
(1855)— are to a certain extent reBeotioaa of literatare* In 
Meereutitte the eom p oier ia guided hy the poet^a order of ideaa 
— Goetiie'a pietorea of a eahn at aea and a proaperana ▼oyage* 
In Mekuin a, Tieck's version of the old French story prompts 
the music, which seems to depict, alternately, the beauteous 
Mat<'r-i]) mpli fumed lumiaii^ lier pathetic distress on discovery, 
and the return to her former condition* Here again, the music 
ia meant to tell its o^ n tale in purely musical terma and on 
pnreiy musical lines. The title oontaina all that the oompoaer 
deemed ^eedlnl to gmde the andienoe^ 

Mendeliaohn^a neareat approach to the r6ie of modcal illna- 
tralor ia contained in tibe Sdienoof an'eaily woik, the octet lor 
strings (1^25), and the instrumental introduction to the cantata. 
Die erste WalpurgimacJit. Originally the Scher/o in the octet 
was headed by a stanza ironi the 'Intermezzo' in Goethe's 
Fauit - 



WoIkpnT-ufr Tind Nebelflor Floating clnnd and trailing mist 

Jijrhelicn sich fon oben ; Brightmug o'er us hover ; 

LnAimliniViVnd Wind im Bohr, Ain stir the brdu, the rube* sluke, 

ViidillMiitiaHtotea. Anddlthrirponpfaiovcr. 



^ The mat<jriaU amuigied in aocordaaoe with tbe u^uaI scheme of hanuQluo 
dfaMMkn— a» otaSbm tt fh» aoiitls tvemt L Kxpoeition, M •ol^ la B 
aainor« second snbject in the idstive niaj«r D. IL The workiiq|HNlt tattkib, 
wherein frc«h bsrmontc rontx«s tnUnMLvfon, UL BMSffitakUin, ivMi WKb 
Mlbjects in the priDcix>al kej. 

* Mndtfaidkn!^ imKiioii to ujthing reaemhUog a detailed prognuame came out 
Tei7 h hit nrrtitin iBiirii Ib i lyiiailiM ■■ lu lln 
) 09 BMfo Unt at a ninlUMm t ■ 
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The Introduction to Ditf erste Walpurgisnacht describes : — 1* 
'Das schlecbte Wetter/ and 2. * Der Uebergane^ zum Friihling.' 

The germs of the overture to A Mid.^ummerNiffht's Dream can 
be traced to a reading of Shakespeare't pJay in Schl^l and 
Tieck's tnoalation^ when Mendelssohn wa« still in his teens. 
The MOfe ww finithed m 1^96, bdm be had completed hk 
ciglileeiitli yetr. It Is cmj to aee haw impnmAom of certain 
scenes took shape in the yoong maafa ndnd^ and hoW|WithWeber'a 
ove rtu f e a for a model, he foaed and wdded them together ao as 
to form a consistent whole. The music seems to convey sugges- 
tions of Titania asleep, revels of fairies, a dance of clowns with 
the bray of ' Jiottom translated,' the lovers' hide and s( ek, and 
the nuptial festivities. Technically the overture is a carefully 
planned and carefully finished piece oi wodu The orchestn^ 
tkm Is lemarkable lor ita clearness and psactlcsl cfficiency« 
Bvevy fuitastic effect Is piodnoed with perfect ease* The qpiri^ 
however. Is Webei'a from the ftiat note to the lasi) and hi this 
important respect this overtme Is inferior to Tke B^rideM^ and 
perhaps even to Melusina, The rest of the Midmmmer Night* 8 
Dream music is of later date. In i S43 MeniiL4ssohn was asked 
to write incidental pieces for n })erfnrniance of the comedy at 
Berlin. The orchestral numbers— Scherzo, Eifiumarsch, Inter* 
meszo (Henmone seeking Lysander), Nottumo^ Wedding march^ 
a comic Funeral march and a Clowns' dance show the master 
at his TCiy iMSt 

There is no need to dwell on the other overtures— Aiy BUu, 
AiJMef the overture for a MiStaty band, pubHahed aa Op. 24, 
and the so-odled Trumpet overture fai C — ^for, apart from the 
technical merits which they possess in common witii all Mendels- 
sohn's orchestnd pieces, they have not sufficient 8poiit;ineity 
and weight to make their gradual disappearance a matter for 
mudi regret* 

Sdiomann wrote a nnmher of overture^ of which Mmifind 
(1848) ^ Qttmeva (1847-8) are the only two that icaUy 
represent his powcis. The rest, sndias 1'M;JWSm Csefar, 
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J)ie Bnmt wm Meuk t a^ Hemmm wnd Dorothea, bdoqg to that 
imliNtiiiiate period of iemiih pradnctiveneH wliich preoaded 
lifaiiliial collapse (1850-4); tUinoreorleMiiicffectiialytheykAve 

an impression of weariness and vain effort. 

The overture to Man/red stands forth among Schumann's 
works even more conspicuously than TTie Hebrides among 
Mendelssohn's. In some d^^ree Schumann's tone-poem sug- 
g«ats the atmosphere of Bynni's Mm^^M, tboogh ifc can hardly 
be called B3rronic in spirit; a gensric namfl^ mcfa as Biahms 
choaeiorhis^Tngio'ovwtiiRtiiroiildai^ Withthe 
JIm|^imI tfvcfCuvB^ a piooo aonifan io loiiC| deoply fdt and voy 
personal, Sclnmiaim caoM nearer to the inner liiieoliiiii^ 
MendeisBohn widi The Hehrdee, onrith MeereetHBe or JMifiaa. 
Though perfectly original in matter and sentiment, the method 
of construction employed in Man/red recalls that of Beethoven^s 
third period. The subjects are strong and novel in style. The 
pasfii^f*^U melody, the vehement rhythm^ the keen chromatic 
progressions and poignant dissonances, combine to produce an 
effect of restless longing and fierce excitement^ to whicb^ In ita 
particular kind, the history of mnnc can afford no paraOeL 
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Neict to Maf\fred the uvertui^ to Genaveva, a shapely and 
ipirited pieoei iuU of x^ned mdody^ itiU holds ita own in the 
oonotstHnoBkt 

Coaxptmen, after Beethoven^ who deaiied to attempt the 
grand lorm oi orefaertnl mnn^ found the btcahing of- new 
gronnd a matter of conridendile difficulty. ^^^Ichimiann ahared 
Menddaaohn's idnctance to experiment in symphonic dengsr? 

Both masters, however, introduced some novel features witT 
a view to unity, such, for iiislaacti, as the use of the same 
subject in several movements and the more or less cluse con- 
nexion of one movement with another, as in Mendelssohn's 
symphony in A minor and in Schnmann'a aymphoniea in 
D minor and B flat. 

Mendelaaohtiyin the ao-caMed Scotch and Italian s^pliomeay 
d^icCa mooda reflecting tmpnaaionawiuch he received in Scotland 
and in Italy ( 1 830-1). He aiaomakeaocoaaionalnae of certain 
characteristic traits of Scotch and Italian folk-music, apparently 
v, ii\\ a \ iew to a musical picture of manners and local colour. 
In the symphony known as the * Reformation,' in the symphony 
to the Lobgesang, and in the overture to St, Paul he appeals 
to religioua sentiment and the aaaociationa of worship, by means 
of leading phrases, auch aa 'Alles was Odem liaty lobe den 
Hemi,' in the Lel^getm^, or the 'Dreaden Amen' and tlie 
dmraka ' Ehi' leate Bttfg iat nnaer Gott,* in the * Beformatioa ' 
symphony, and 'Sleepera wake^' in Sif. Pmd, 

Schmnann, more Introspective than Mendelssohn, more of a 
mystic and an intellectiialist, andlessopen to external impressions, 
sought to txprebs his pi rsonal desires — the glow oi enthusiasm, 
the ardour of love, or joy, or sorrow ^, Thus his four sym- 
phonies make a stronger appeal to the emotioDi^ and stimulate 
the hearer in n more direct manner than those of Mdendelaaohn. 
Tfaejr evince a greater power of invention in liarmony^ mdody, . 
and the ihythms and figorea which oonatitate the thematic 

J 

* In every caie the man and the musidan always strove to speak itmH U n Wil ^ 
' *^t**tTh vnd MimUw tnclifeni dob inimv (Wdkiiiti^ tal nir OTWMj itiHihBiL.* 
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mataiU Thne ii vaan energy in Ihe Alkgraiy deeper pathot 
in the dour movemciili. 

. The freshness and originality of Schumann's talent is Mty 
apparent, even in his first symphony in B flat. Op. 38 Among 
his friends this work was known as the Spring Symphony ; and 
it is indeed full of the glory of spring and joyous youth. The 
Introduction starts with aststely phnseforhomiandtrumpelis 



AndamU 
Trumpets. 




m 



/TV 



Beraa* 



wbkh is really the lint subject of the Allegro : 



M. M M. 




it occurs again in a larger form at the close of the working-out 
section* After the recspitnlationol the subjects the music breaks 
away into a new tbeme^ a spring song which cairies to a hiU 
cHmsx the emotional fervonr ol the m o veme nt . 




* First performed undtr MeiukWuIiu at the G»wndh«ni, hdft^ bk l84|. It 
tiw MMM Moeirt Ilwidiihro*in1i VkUa < 
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Towards the end of the Larghetto, a gentle sensuous melody 
with variants recalling the early manner of Beethoven, the 
hearer is again surprised by the appearance of new melody. 
This time, however, it is not climax but anticipation. The new 
subject arises, ghostlike, to the sound of softly swelling trom- 
bones, and then, with a sudden forte, bursts forth as the Scherzo : 
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The Scherzo has two trios, the first of which consists of a 
curious device in groups of chords rather weak in effect, alter- 
nating between strings and winds in ^ time. The same groups 
of chords are again introduced at the end of the movement, so 
as to serve as a kind of bridge to the Finale. Probably the 
construction of a suitable sequel to three movements of such 
exceptional calibre presented unforeseen difficulties. Schumann, 
serious by nature, when he wants to be jocose, is apt to become 
trivial. That he disliked triviality, so far as he saw it, seems 
proved by the fact of his employing the full orchestra, trombones 
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md ally to cmphuiie a C M i ca to p ation of Yioknt pbiiMt, wUeh 
m meMit to Mrre M a otmtnuA to tlie toniewfaU flimty IcdUng 
tuDCS of tint Ffnalo* 
The TcsoH aa a wMe fa huHf ntfabctoiy* Incongruoua 

effects of this kind may be * humorous/ or * romantic,' or what 
not — they are certainly eccentric. And the first leading tune 
when it returns after a polite little cadenza for the boroi and 
the flut^ cornea dangeroualy near to a Pom settle 
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With the •ymphony in D minor^ No. 4^^ SGhumaim comtbned 
hki tflbfli to altein unity. To this end, the leoding phsMo ci 
the Intraductkm to tifae fiitk movement ii lepeiled in the eeoODd 
'BomanM*; the principal figure of the fint AUegio ii 

again employed to form a finic h c t ir e c n the dose of the Scherzo 
and the beginning of the final Allegro; and all the nio\ omenta 
are joined together m as to avoid a break. In spirit as well as 
in technical execution botli the weak and the strong side of 
Schumann's talent are fully in evidence. The work oontains 
bold, tender, and fantastic ideae preemted in a very free and 
origimd numner, and, at In the eecond part of the iint ADcgra^ 
often treated with remarkaUe akilL Bat both the first and last 
movcmenti seem, at timeii to tulier ham a want of air and 
perspective. 

The high-water mark of Schumann's symphonic mumc is 

reached in the symphony in C, Opus 61 (1846). Laid out on 
consistent lines, this work shows perfect unity of spirit, although 
there are fewer special devices to unify the movements than in 
the symphony in D minor. Some points in the Finale excepted, 
the entile work is strikingly original in topic, and the first three 
movementi aie admirably oonciee in form. As compaied with 
the iymphoniei in B flat and D minor tlie efficiency of the 
ondiestaatkm is worthy of noi& The aonndi emitted by the 
various groups of inatramenta are charactertitie and spontaneous 
in effect ; and most of the themes give the impression that they 
were directly conceived in the actual form in which they reach 
the ear. The work opens with a solemn fontrapuntal introduc- 
tion, a broad theme for trumpets, boms and trombouey accom- 
panied by a flowing oomiter«ibJect on the stringa. 

This work is really the second symphony, having been sketched in 1841, Boon 
after the first, tboivt-*^' it was not cnmi'lftod till 1851. It was at first f>ntitl(Ml 
' Symphoniache Phauutaio,' and it appears, iudeed, as a landmark on the border 
IwU i il Iht Mm iy mpkmy and ' Wbm symphoDiqiMk' 
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This in due ooune Indi to an Allcgio fuU of virik and 
impulnfe taagy* Tbe breadth and conciaencii of this move- 
ment are more mrtioeaUe than in any oCte of Sdramann'a 
oichcetnl compositionB; the woiUqg-out aedaon in particnlar 
baa aomething of the grand ityle and the daseic dignity. 
Next follows a vehement Scher/o with two well-contrasted trioe, 
ami tlitii ii slow movement of poignant pathos, remarkable alike 
for its closeness of texture and for several fine effects of inst^u- 
mentation. Schumann's special power of vivid ezpresnon ia 
well illustialed by his treatment here of the oboes and bassoons, 
and by the superb chain of triUa lor the vioUna which* holda in 
unbroken unity the flying scales aadaipoggioaof Aewood wind. 

There is lesa of concentrated power in the Finak. The 
anbjecta are idling enough, but ^ persistent r dte r a t iou of 

a jerky rlivthm — bars 13-46 and elsewhere — produces an im- 
pression as of a crowd of superlatives jostling one with another. 
Tlie development section, in which part of the subject of the 
Adagio reappears both in an inverted form and recte, is ingcniom^ 
and the Coda, in which the plirase from the Introduction, quoted 
above^ ia interwoven with tbe other subjecta, ia aa inedatiUa 
in movement aa it la lieb In teztara. It cannot be demed^'" 
however^ that the full eflfeet la maned by want of balance 
and economy in the diatribollon of strongly emphaaiaed pdnis* 
Taken as a whole this symphony, together with Schubert's 
symphony in the same key, ranks as the great^t achievement 
in symphtmic form after Beethoven and before Brahms. It 
stampa Schumann aa the most original of contemporary instru- 
mentd cotnpoawa and, togctiier with the Mai^finid overture, 
places bim as the leading repreaentatire of the romantic spirit 
of his day* 

Opus 97, in £ flatfknownaa the Bbeniih, written In 1850 and 
published as No. 5, in 1851, is the hat and longest of Scfanmann'a 

symphonies. It is also the least spontaneous and the most 
laboured. There are five movements. The personal note, that 
important element in Schumann's woric, is not particularly 
;! ••• ^•11 
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pfomtncn^ and the teclinique of tlie operienoed arlkt can 
hardly make amends lor Ha abaenoe. In the first movement 

the process of elaboration is felt to be artificial, and the middle 
portion of the last movement, for the same reason, appears dry 
and dull. A so-cnlled Scherzo in C majur^ |, molto moderato, 
which in Schumann's words 'probably reflects a bit of life»' 
has the lilt of a folk-WMig^ and was at first called ^MorniDg 
on the Bhine*' The most subtle and carefully written section 
ig an ImpffCMive oontnpmtid mofemeDt in S flat minor^ placed 
between the Andante and tiie Finale. It wai coneeiTed at a 
solemn effcleiiaelica! fonction hdd in Cologne Cathedral and 
was originally headed ^Im Charakter der Begleitung einer 
feierlichen Ceremonie* — *in the manner of music at a religious 
ceremony.' The music of Schumann's hiter life ia in more than 
one respect touched with religious influence. In the days of 
the Myrthen, of the Pianoforte q^tet^ of Paradhe and ihe ■ 
Peri, he took the Romantic movement on its human aide and 
expraMed in a heq^bitened and intenaified fbim the joye and 
■onows of cnstomaiy human e^erienoe. Bat the tecond part 
of Goethe^a Aaaf opened to him a neir worid of thoiigiit and 
feeling, and from thenc efom ard we find him striring towards 
a deeper and iiiore mystic utterance. It was not always with 
success, for, with aU its reticence, his natural temper was 
human and sympathetic : when he attempted to scale the 
remoter and more solitary heights he climbed with a vacillating 
and uncertain treadj due partly to the unfamiUarity of hia 
ionoundiagi^ ^tx&f, no doubty to the gradual eneroacluncnt 
of diaeaae. The craftamanahip wonfld not alwaja aaawer the 
leqnirenientt of die thought : there is a want of thai aiqneme 
maatery wluch, in Bach or Beethoven, can embo^ tiie highest 
truth without appearance of effort. Hence he shows at his 
best when, as in the movement under discuasion, he represents 
the external pag-eantry of spiritual fervour : — the medium 
through which it appeals to that romantic element in human 
nature which even religion itself haa not disdained to employ. 
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One of Schuinaiiii.'t lener orchestral prodiictionB nay iitly 
be men ti on e d hereb It it a short Sutte or Sinloiuettn entitied 
'OavertOie, Scheno und Finale^' Opl 5a, In S (1841-5)^-* 
bngbt^ dcnder, somewluit akelchy ^eoi^ with n toodi of 
ChenilMBi in the Introdnctioii and tat ADegro. 

Tlie mott noteUe weelnmi in Schumann's Symphonic work 

is his deficiency in orchestration. Now :iud tlieu he succeeded 
in producing novel effects of great beautyj sucli as the weird 
8oui)d of the chords for trumpets and trombones in tiie passage 
quoted above, from the overture to Manfred^ or the tluilliiig 
tones of etringa coding in the longdiain of slialces in the Adagio 
of the eeoond eymphonj. New and M^DoeMfol touches of In- 
■tnunental colonr aii^ liowcfcr^ laie wilii hinu He ihowa hut 
small sense of the possibilities of inatrmnental tonc^ and for want 
' of intimate acqnafartance witbthe peculiarqoalitieB andcapahiKtiea 
of orchestral infltmments ather single or grouped, his musical 
ideaa do not seem in the first instance to ljfi\e j)re8ented theni- 
selves to his mental ear through the inediimi of the orchestra. 
His instrumentation, in consequence, falls short of Mendels- 
sohn's habitual dearuess and briiliancy, and even as compared 
with the instrumentation of lesser eontempomry composers, 
German or Rcncby it often appears incpit turgidf or drjr* 
Occasionally^ indeed, a pi^ of bis scoring kolcs and sounds 
lUce so many bars of rather dumsy pianoforte music writ 
large. 

The finest of Mendelssohn's symphonies, the Scotch (1821-31 
-42) and the Italian (1.S31), form a remarkable complement to 
Schumann. They certainly have more of the practical efficiency 
that comes of all-round ability, training and experience — 
Specially in respect of copiousness and fluency of dicUon, and 
variety of instrumental colonr. They are most carefully designed 
and finished down to the smallest details^ and they have a 
picturesqueness and a poetical atmosphere of their own which 
leaves notinng to be desbed in point of orjgmality ; yet tiiey do 
not approadi the emotional delation of Scbumann'li work. The 
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oQiiviiicingpenoiiiltoiiclieBareabMiit; etpedallf intlieeaaeof 
the dow mofanenti wlmrin Mcndditoliii't hdiitiial sttitude of 

reserve in the expresaiou of deep emotion is moat apparent. 
Schumann's disposition always prompted him to deal directly 
with passion, and strong-ly to emphasize the human element ; 
whereas Mendelssohn preferred to depict moods which are, 
man or less directly, the results of external impressions. In 
oihar ifQrd% MenddHohii in his kaduig symphonies an^ 
!■ mwch in hli bert omtui c i i iwrealaMmidf Mppewhodiooie» 
to espeMb in miMBcal termi^ the moodi of a 'landscape ' or 
'^wfire' painter. Thus the ilnt sixteen bars of the Scotch sym- 
phony, which now act both as an introduction and as close to 
the first iUlegro, were written down us an impression de voyage 
(1829) in the cJiaptl of Holyrood Palace, 'open to the sky 
and surrounded with grnss and \vy, and everj^'thing ruined iiiui 
decayed.' The subjects of the AUegro (A minor, {), the 
Scherzo (F major, |)j and the AU^gio maeatoso which foUoiPa 
the Allegro guerriero (A major, }), recall Highland acenefy, 
llghtmg legends and the lihofSoQttkhtanca. Theint subject 
ol the Sdieno ia a bap^ tranrfonnation from minor to major 
of * Chailie it my dMag/ In the caieol the Italian symphony 
it is equally obvious tiiat the moat eharacteriatie movements^ 
the Allegro, the Andante, and the Finale — are records of 
musical moods suggested by thing:8 ;i( ta:illy seen and heard. 
The Andante con mdto (D minor *) recalls the iniisic of a 
religious procession, a Pilgrim's March j and the final SaitareUo, 
named after two strains of a popular dance of the Romagna, 
eontains also a bit of a Neapolitan Taiaotella. Heine (i 843), in 
one of hla lielf m iowi njftfrdf^ compared Felix MfndflBW)hn*a 
talent with the talent of MademdaeilB Racbd FeKx, the 
aetreas: ^Peculiar to both,' he says, *ia the fsct that thqr are 
ssriomly in earnest, tiiey have a de criedji afanoct an aggressive 
predilection for classical models, they delight in the most in- 
genious calculations of delicate effects, they show siiigular clever- 
ness and, finally, a total lack of naiveti. But/ Heine adds, is 
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there ivdi a thing in art as gemdne origmalit]^ ivithoutiMM^? 

hitherto a case has not occurred. ' 

It seems a far cry fioin Mendelssohn to Wagner. But 
Warner's overture Faii^t distinctly belonc^s to the Central phaiC 
of the Eomantic development and la bett diicuMed here. , 

])er6«tt,temirimBannwoiiiil» Th»Godlkitdiid]t«iaiiBmy1«Mili 

Kum tief mein Innewtea erregen ; Can stir {ha Imioft of my beings 

Der Bber allon Tncinen Kriiftf n thront, Holds all my ywwer at Hii bch<«it, 

£r kun mch aoiaen nichto bewegen ; . Y«t naught withoot maritt Uisdecree- 

UMwifll vIrihiSiMiBfliwLMt, ing; 

Tod i(wteiebt| du Labco nir And ao mjr wbola wrfafamrw it awry, 



These are the lines from Goetiie's Faust tliat scr\'c for a 
motto to Wagner's 'Eine Faust-Ouvertiire/ an orchestml piece 
written at Paris, in 1840, and originally intended to be the first 
movement of a /•'aiaZ-symphony ; it was entirely rewritten in 
18541-5, and is now complete as it stands. The second part of 
the projected lympbony (Waa to have depicted Gretchen. The 
overture aa we have ity la conoenied with Fansl^a moods ahme; 
It depielB Fknat in aoHtudc^ wldi ta» day-dreams^ his sadness^ 
and his despair. In spite of the mottOy it woaU he wrong to 
interpret this eminently independent and original work aa a 
piece of programme music The designation * Eine Ouvertiire * 
is equivaknt to Characterstiick or Stammungsbild — a picture of 
a particular mental state (ir expression of feeling, as is the case 
with certain overtures of Beethoven such as EffmorU, Coriolan, 
X^eanor&f No. i. There is in Wagner's Hmst no condict or 
discn^ancy between eztemals and theinnermost being of man ; 
the state of Ming is conveyed to the mind fay purely mvsicBl 
meanSy and the design dqiends upon purely musical devices. 
There is notluQg leH to be gathered bom a printed progiammc^ 
and there are no trsoes of a symbolical or histrionic Idnd. *Efaie 
Faust-Ouvertiire ' invites comparison with the Coriolan over- 
ture of Beethoven and the Manfred overture of Schumann. 
Faust's nioodf? are as \*ividly expressed by Wagner, as the 
^*ffffntialf of CorioianuB's character, and the emotiouai influences 
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that touch upon it, are depicted by Beethoven ; and Wagner's 
music reflects Fausfs passion more closely perhaps than 
Schumann's music reflects the passion of Manfrad* In the 
striking originality of the Coda and in the conciseness and 
pcnpicni^ tlumighout, Wagnsv^s Fmut iornis- a ptnUd to 
Bsetbofdifs GtHoUotm The t fMrtp ^nvrtttfii?ii is as fffifff n t snd 
tcDiiif as BesHiovcnVy and alns^foNdisdoirs Wsgno^s later, 
prselioe off grouping the instrnmcats in aooordanoe with ddU 
cate affinities of timbre. 

The slow introduction is a model of condensation, and as it 
were a presage or anticipation of the Allegro. It contains some 
. of the leading subjects and figures m nuce : 




Nothing could be move characteristic of Wagner than this 
bleak and ragged theme. Its incisive rhythm, its tragic in* 
Isnai^, Its ehallwigiiig deianee d coufenttooal ineiodic bean^, 
aU may And a hundred pawBeli in his later co mp os i tlops. 
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Tbe opening themoi ol the All^gio aie it loOows i 
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Mrhettigt 

lit Viuliiu.^ 



Cl»nnet«. 
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Theieoond 



pnmmabljr inggMtod by the Unfit s 



WaUni 

hinzngehn, 
Und anter tauwnd beisaen Thiinen 
Ffihlt' ich mir eine Welt antetehn. 



Drove f otth mj fMl ttiw|^ 

and meiwlows free, 
And while a thousand t«an were boisiiit 
I felt a world ariie for me. 



of a broad melody in F majoTj tgrpically imtrumental by 
itim of its great width of nnge. A maml in tiie beauty of 
in initnnnenlal cbknuv It !■ atllnthifeoiMdby agnnipofwood 
wind and hotni^ and then icpeatad in A major by the itringi. 





Through a series of transitions of a type fully developed in 
TVutan und Isolde it approaches the third subject, also in F, 
which during some sixty bars of ingenious modulation gradually 
comes to a crisisy and pr^area for the development aection 
commencuig tfanas 

Weeiwtod. 




XIO 
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and finally leading to a dlmax of force and power. The 
conduaion consists of a condensed recapitulation^ and a long* 
drawn-out Coda, pianistimo. ^ 

* In initnimental music I am a reactionnair^ a couaervative;,' 
■aid Wagner in 1877. < I diiUka etwything that requires a 
fwlial finfianatim htymA the acliial aoniida.' Ti^gether with 
Ilia JSbMkmMaaMne&. tiia JMssraMradL that 'w^**^^ uf 
nva devica^ tiia fliiK^HeiM(|f0, tiila ofcftun^ ao wwid a l i iait in 
dw l gn and ««iBciitlop» ia a ptactical il l iMU al ion of Ma fiawa. ' 
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PBOOKAMUE KOBKI 

/ 

^Berlioz and Liszt were not content with the novel possibilities 
opened up by the infusion of the romantic spirit into the 
Mtablished ionak They dednd» father, to bring about some 
aort of direct afflanee of ivatnunental nmiie wiUi poetrjr. To 
cSact tiila ^bty choae to make uie of tiw nwwtft of murir a l 
Bi|iniBibii far purpoaea of iOuatntioii* Tbua tbey came to I17 
atnaatiponllieooD|uiiutioiiof nrasie with aomepaftictdar poem or 

some special order of ideas, and, in theconatruction of their pieces, 
to rely directly on auggeHtions received from literary or other non- 
musicai sources. The result was the production of a curious 
hybiid which has been called Programme muaic^ i.e« muiic 
posing as an unitisfactory kind of poetry K . 

In the caae of Beriios* aymphonie^ the programme lorma an 
fanpoftant pait of the aitiatie achtrot^ and die munc ia haidly 
intelligible without it His symphooiea comptiae the Bpi^mm 
fmiia$tiq ue (1898-30), and ita sequel, LiliOf cm U rdW 4 le 
vie — monodrame lyrique ; Harold m Italie (1834) j and 

the Symphonie draniatique, Roftieo et Juliette (1839). 

T[i Berlioz' overtures, such as iVarerley, Le^f Francs- JugeSy 
Bob Moy, Moi Lear, Le Cortaire, Le Carneval romain, the mere 
names ought to be sufficient to define the nature of the appeal 
to the liearcr'a imagination* Butinaiaigepartof thefl | fay * eo>a 

* Leraenr (1763-1S37), Berlioz" eumpoaition mMt«r at the CoQ»crvatoirt} of 
BMi«» i» Ifo pamphkt £xpoW AoM mtuifm imUatfrn tt pttrtknai^f ao eurlj m 
i9t6 yi FMf^ aft Isrftallw m tiM tnt' il» of m^bt, sad hb rnn^vt M mt ««• 
written in aooordAncc with a ' plan raiionn^/ whidi plan or progimmme was printed 
for the Wnefit of tbo atidienee. In this nwpget thtft ippwil tO bt a *AUakioa 
artuti^oe ' between Lwueur and hia pupil. 
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fantastiqttey notably the Finale, the muie » sheer iwnittiie 
mUev the hmcr hee knowledge of the j^ragramme; yet even if 
he hai fidl knowledge^ the heterageneone fMtofB uiterfeie widi 
one uiotfaer, and leave an annoying lenee of Inooheranoe and 
loooDgruity. Thennieniaybe ntdof paiteof endi movenienti 
as the ' Orgie des Brigands/ which forms the finale of Harold en 
Italic, or the ' Invocation et Reveil de Jnliette/ and the middle 
portion of the ' scene d^amour/ which form^the central move- 
ment of Homdo et Juliette* 

Berlioz, who claimed to have ' taken up muaic where Beethoven 
laid It down/ deserves leipect for the pow» and peniilenoe of 
Ida eSorli. About hii ot%inality theie can be no cooftmtioiu 
HiaaimwaaalwmyaUgl^hiaamhltkm nnboonded. Whether be 
TOMMtdtid in fj T j i r fil i ng what he meant to csq^KMy as Pf >gt !fw' « B n 
almoit inmuiaUy did^ it anodier matter* Aftar more than half 
a century of controversy, it is by no means easy to estimate the 
value or tu gauge the genuineness of his claims. None, how- 
ever, need take him at his own valuation or at that of his 
partisan Liszt. The problems involved are: — Were his con- 
ceptions formed in harmony with the conditions of nrancal art ? 
Did his methods of composition do juitice to hit ooooq^on ? 
U bit itjle oonvincing } And the anewcr% fiffen if they are mainif 
in the negative may now be given with aome hope d general 
acceptance. The whole qneitbn binges on the qpecial nature ol 
Berlioz* gifte and attainment!, and on tli^partieiilar Hmitalione. 
Hf: was it man of excitable temperament and vivid imagination, 
a great master of instrumental effect, an adept in the use of 
colour and rhythm, a niehjdistof limited scope and po^ver, a poor 
harmonist, and an equally poor contrapuntist. His instinct for 
form and juit prapoxtioa waa defeetivey bia judgement wanting 
in balance* 

His diqioeitionwae in realiQr more poeticaliy imaginative than 
mndeaL HewasindinedtoemphaaiaetiiebiatikmSeiideof ait 
and to Indi^ge hi caGtmviganee. Hit ideab of beauty and style 
in music appear to have be^ narrowly personal, and he choee at 
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tioMi to embodf ihcm m a Uane and eccentric manaar. Ha 
waa fa wfiSft ^* with tlie prindpal apoas of Qltick and Spoalinii 
and with those of Weber, m eo Ibr at least ts they can be ap- 
preciated w ithout a knowk'iige of German. On the other haiid^ 
the assistance he derived from the example of the masters of ^ 
aelf-dependent inBtrumental music was comparatively smaii^^^ia Xfi^^^^ 
aoquaintanca with the bulk of their work^ Beethoven excepted, 
was little more than casual^ his knowledge of Bach piactictl^ 
aiJLpfriiaviBW that ha took of Haydn and Moarfc ii beat stated 
m me own worda When I hear Moaart I am tionUed wMi 
a iKght nightmare, iriicn I hear Haydn I am tronhlad with a 
big onew' It le nndeniahle that in apite of hie sympathy witii 
Beethoven's symphonies, quartets and sonatas, he was unahle 
fully to grasp and value the principles of (l('ftii;ii which underlie 
them and to appreciate the niuny subtle devices by whidi 
Beethoven contrives to give them life and unity. 

Beriioi' failure to combine hii nmay excitable imp«Ieea into 
an oiganie wholes canaed him ta led the need of a ' progtanmia * 
iHuchalKnihl explain the intention ol his mnae. Ttieprogtamme^ 
aa employed by himyaemaontbeimaiiandtodi^pitieahMiKof 
oonetrnctive powers and on the other hand assiste in the attempt 
to express literary and theatrical ideas in tenus of orchestral 
colour and rhythm. It follows that those sections of his in- 
btrumental works in which design is of the greatest inniortance, 
that is to say, the principal AUegroe and the Finales of the 
symphonies, exhibit his pecaliar powera in the least favooiable 

The programme of his first important instnnnental prodno- 
tSon, the gysy^oafa fmiiiutique (1830), informs ns that the 
work is intended to depict an 'Episode de k vie d*nn artistes,' 

and goes on to state how a young musician is affected by 
*le vague des passions/ which causes the image ot a beloved 
maiden always to appear to him accompanied by a musical 
phrase, a Leitmotif * oonmie une double idee fixe.^ At a bali» 
the yonng^naa ist an exalted mood stands and gazes apon the 

I 
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scene, but the * idee fixe,' both maiden and tune, continues to 
trouble him. Of an evening;, in the ooontiy, lie hears two 
■bq^herdi piping to one another from afar; he reflects that 
the maiden mif^t be falae to him : 'Bruit €kAgja€ de toonene 
• • • aolitiide « • • silence • • •* Havinip aoqtiiied tiie certitude 
that hit aentimenta are miaimdcvrtoody he takea a doae of 
opium. He dreams he haa murdered the bdoved and baa 
been condemned to death, hnt is yet in a position to witness 
the execution: *Marche au supplice'; at the end of which 
'Vid^e fixe* appears again, but is cut short by the falKof the 
axe. — Finale : Visions of a witche8> sabbath— ^howls^ laughter^ 
cries of pain» wailing%*— the melody appears yet agab, now 
tamed mto a Tidgar dance timfr—* Demoniacal oigiea, death 
beDs, the JHe$wae and Romk dm Sabbat combined amid wild 
ycflsy' and so forth. 

Hie ontBncs of the cnstomary movements of a symphony 
are shadowed forth in this cmrioua seheme. I. 'Rdveriet^ 
passions,' Largo and Allegro. II. ' Uii Bal,' a dance movement. 
III. 'Sc^ne aux champs,' Adap:io. IV. 'Vision — a. Marche 
du supplice ; b, Songe d'une nuit du Sabbat,' Allegro strepitoso. 
A few quotationa will show the character of the themes 
employed 
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The * idee fixe ' (Example a) may be taken as a fair sample 
of Berlioz' melody — artificial rather than warm or gpontaneous, 
and not susceptible of much variety of harmonic or contrapuntal 
treatment. The combination of tunes extending to some forty- 
eight ban (Example 6) it an instance of that peculiar proce« 
of nMwtiiig which with BeilioK often takes the pboe of 
oomtterpointy and may he oompared with the sabieqiient 
trMtment of the Jtadir .db MM and INet Irae. The Ydv 
tnwit BDDroaches tihe oommoiiiilafse: 
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String*. 



J. « 6a 
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1 




Tlie 'Sotae am dbamps/ the mott conriftent and moit murical 

section of the symphony, shows the influence of Beethoven's 
Sinfonia pastorale, notably of the * Scene am Bach.* Though 
there are no direct reminiscences of that movement, its mood 
is reproduced tant bien que mal; and an equivalent for the quaint 
imitation of Mid notes at the end of it ia sought hi a theatrical 
effect of diataiit thandar, wbleh ia pvbdnoedy nry waliatically. 
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by four drummers on four drums struck with ' baguettes a t^te 
d'^ponge.' Berlioz ends his scene with a variant of the duo 
, between oboe and como inglese which forms the opening — 
a subtle and telling device that makes for symmetry : 



Adoffio 84. 



Corno Ingle 



Obw. 
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Hie dmimiim m Inify* with and without sourdines, ' et am 
fa bogucttei de bo^' during the foftisiimoe in the Morcht m 
m^ipBee, m wdl In the ilomfe db MM, and the tmvcily 
of the Diet irae which cooftitutei the Ffaiale. In the latter 

movement they are aseisted hy two further dmmmen who 

beat a ' grosse caisse roulante,' and by a host of brass instm- 
mentSy a pair of cymbals, and two bells behind the scenes. 
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■ The limitations of Berlioz* mental horizon, his histrionic bias 
. and tendency to attitudinize, are nowhere so much in evidence 
as in that collection of romantic platitudes^ the monologues of 
^I'actenr qui parie et agit aeol lor Favant-aote' in UUo, 
au le rHomr h la vie.* mmodram ^fnqttet wbich fonna the 
-aequd to the Symphome famUtHifii^ It ia a mere paaticcto 
made up of heterogeneoua ^-agmenta and pieoea looaety atrang 
together by means of rhapsodical declamation. 

Apart from his love for a loud noise, every page of his scores 
manifests Berlioz* instinct for sonorousness and tone quality, 
and the extraordinary care with which . he worked out his 
combinations of inatrumental colour — indeed the lucidity and 
h e auty of his instrumentatioa throughout is remarkable. A 
munberof hianovdellBctay however^ hethejf baanlifiily TioleD^or 
groteaque, are produced by the mere sound of the Initrumenta 
ratiier than evolved fifom the mnaical conception; they aeem 
to have had some separate existence, perhaps in the composei's 
notebook, before the notion of either programme or symphony 
occurred to him. ' C'est fort beiiu, quoique ce ne soit pas 
de la musique.* — From a technical point of view, Berlioz* 
orcheatration ia chiefly remarkable for ita diatinctneaa. It ia^ 
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as he cilk idaiatU in everjr tenie of the word» yaried^ davrng^ 
originaL The itran is hud ouwe often on the novdty than 

on the beauty, but things sound as they are intended. The 
various proceduris liave nothing about them that might be 
called nieretriciuus — no particular devices predominate. His 
powers of invention^ in this respect, arc almost as great as 
Weber's and far greater than those of his disd^bi in ofchestrsp 
tion sttcfa aa Liaaly F^liden David, Saint-Saens, 

The second ajFrnphcmyy SarM m JiMe, contains alio a 
persistent melody> winch, like that of the Sffwipkome /mU»» 
tique^ is oomewliat jejune in cliafacter, and someiriuit incapable 
of hannonie variety* 



Adagio • = 7C. 




Originally designed as a concerto lor Faganini^ this mxA. 
grew nnder Beriioz* hand into a ' Symphonie en quatre parties 

avec un alto principal ' ; and it is interesting to observe tiiat 
two of its chief themes are taken almost exactly from the 
discarded overture to Rob Roy^. One. * tliu persisteiit iiieiody/ 
stands fur ' une sorte de rSveur meiancolique dans le genre du 
Childe Harold dc Byron The other tune found a place in 
the first AU^pro. The entire symphony forms a noord itf tlie 
compooer^s musical recollections of Italyt L 'Harold anx 
montagneo^ seines de mflancolic^ de bonheur et de joie/ 
Adagio and AJlsgni* 11. *Marche de pilerins chantant la 
pri^ du soir/ Allegretto. III. * S^r^ade d^u montagnard 

' Written at Kome, 183a, and to Imvo been destroyed after a flacoo in 1^*33. 
The full score wan, however, fouud aud puUiithed in 1900. — When Lullj, obcjLog 
lilseoBiMMr,imttlMMOra«f kbJfinMkila llMint *Bhquui, Baptitte, Id dit- 
on, tu as pn hrQlcr vam si belle chose I — Fkix, paix, j*m sl fH44 Mfii^* 

' ffiili. Dua k fltnn da B4aL da GhateMlirUad. 
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dci Almisa it M niahniM^' a ioit of Sebenetto. IV. 
de brigands^ sonvenini des lofaiei prMdentei/ AUegio freae- 
tioo. The scheme is closely akin to that of the Symphonie 

/antastigue, embracing a similar order of movements, with the 
histrionic Leitmotif in each, and Berlioz* favourite *Orgie/ 
by way of Finale. The fragmentary restatement of themes, 
described as 'Souvenirs des scenes precedentes' is a device 
derived from the finale of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony (the 
wofe of which i^pearad h& z8a6). Advocatw of fieriii»f 
method can imint to the < Maidie de pSerint' whh Its 
diarm»aiid the 'SMnade/ as genre pictnni of me originality^ 
the nndeniable tnccess of which goes Car towards justifying 
realistic effects, such as the imitation of bells and the responses 
of the Litany which occur at interi^als in the march, or the 
pseudo-contrapuntal ingenuity with which the Harold motiye 
is joined to the main theme : 




• • • 
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With * MomAt ei Miette — lymphonie dimnatiqiie, «m 
chcenni eolos de chant et prologue en r^dtatif choral, compoofe 
d'apite k tng6dit de Shakespeeie ' (x 858)— Beriios profiwed to 
b^e?e he had leadbed ^PUe mcmineiiie ofh a^^Kve le temple 

de I'art pur.' What he did in fact reach, or at least approach, 
was a kingdom of CockajTie. And he seems to have been 
dimly conscious of this fact when, in the preface to the edition 
of 18579 he tried to explain that his efforts were not meant to 
he an * opte de ooooert' nor a cantata^ but a 'symphonie avee 



In the ftnt inttanoe the work wai undoohtedly intended to 
be a symphony iUiiatnitmg certain hicidenta of Shakeipeare'a 
play. The concept i on comprised the following movementi: — 

Andante malinconioo and Allegro Rom&> seul,' ' Grande f6te 
chez Capulet Adagio (* Scene d'amour Scherzo La reine 
Mab ')f Finale, instrumental and choral Rixe des Capulets et 
des Montaigus — Sermentde reconciliation') ; evidently a scheme 
resembling that of the Symphonic fantoitique and Harold^ 
inflBffnfflMt by the vocal Finale of Beethoven'a Ninth* If a 
programme thna laid ool had been fumiahed aepaiately^ or if 
only the titles of the aectiona had been given, the composer 
might have succeeded in jnstifying hhi scheme t but lie cfaosi^ 
instead, to preface tlie principal instramental movements by a 
lengthy vocal introduction : which consists of a Prologue set as 
a choral recitative, followed by two Couplets for contralto solo 
containing sentimental reflections. Later on, the symphonic 
movementa are interrupted by a chorus of nude voices sii^ging 
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^ R^miniioencet de la miidi|ue da htA, and again by a choial 
and inatntineiital pieo^ entided: 'CScmToi {im^bro de Juliette.' 
Hus is IdDowad by a melodfaiiiatie oiehettnl pieces 'BmaSo an 
tombeaa dea Oapuleta' — and the eloae ooonate of a kuid of 

operatic scena which indndes a lengthy 'RMtatif et air du 
pert; Laurence ' and a choral ' Serment de reconciliatiun.' 

Thus the complete work has seven divisions: I. Orchestral 
introduction, * Combats, tuniulte, intervention du Prince'; 
Prokgue^ * K^tatif choral et Scherzetto, La Reine Mab^' tenor 
Mdo and chorus. 2. Rom6o aenl — * Triateese/ orchestra alone ; 
'bruit lointain de bal et de cooeert} gnada fdte ehei Cayiilet* 
5t Orclieatn and dionui — 'Nnit aenciiie; le jarffin de Capolet 
dkncieax cC dciert; lea jemiea Gapdetay lortant de la Uto, 
passent en ehantant; msbae d'amoor'— oreheitra akme. 4. 
Scherzo — *La reine Mab, ou la t6e des songes' — orchestra 
alone. 5. Orchestra aad cliorus — *Convoi funebre de Juliette.* 
6. Orchestra alone — * Rom& au toniheau des Capuh t,s ; invoca- 
tion, reveil de Juliette; elan de joie deiirante, brise par les 
pieniiiraB attemtes du poison ; denudiea angoisaea et mort dea 
deoz .amants.' y» Finale Oicheatra, solo voice, and douUe 
cboniB — ^La fook aeoonit an cbnetite; lize dea Capnlefei 
et dea Montatgna; f^dtatif et air dn Lanvenoe; aennent 
de rfeondliation.' 

Is it in any way siurprising ^lat aodi a e on g l o fner a te should 
prove a failure ia spite of a host of novel and beautiful details? 
Undoubtedly practical skill and insight is yljuvvn in the Helection 
of inddenta which lend themselves more especially to musical 
Dlustration, and produce once and again effects in a high degree 
atnking and original. Bnt the plan of the whole, if plan it can 
be called^ ia tfaoroqgfaly mwatiefactoiy — the deaign of aome of 
the aeparate movementa equally poor. The conatant referanoe 
to inddenti in the play iathe came of mnch that aeema mndcaUiy 
iDconnetent ; it aoocranta alio for certain lapaea into mediocrity 
and for an abundance of histrionic effects which tend to lower 
the general quality of the music £^ort after effort ia made to 
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attein diamatic ezpreision. The style recalls the rhetoric of 
Ihe gund openu It k the rnutic of attitudes. It coottRu^ 
■eemt ta dentuul ftife action 
cmpbaaiw thfaiga more or Ism aBoi to moBcal art 

to the instrumental ; the artilldality of Beffio^ ndody reduoes 

their value. With the exception of the Convoi Jiinkbre, the 
touching effect of which is more truly orche8tral than vocal, 
they are not particularly interesting, either from the singer's 
point of view or from that of the hearer. The opeoing of the 
movement entitled ' Bom^ seul — Tristesse * la on a par with 
tbe fine introduction to the Sffmpkome/mUatHqtien Hen ia 
fenidne mnaic; in both piooea the chroma ti c ipail ol atring^ 
prodncea a atriking effect of mebmcholy and longing. It ia 
interesting to compare andi poignant dmmatie paiaagea in 
Berlioz* symphonies with the richer and more musical emplojF- 
ment of similar devices in the introduction to Wagner's THstan 
und Isolde. Compare also the melody and harmony of the 
Andante malinconico with the chant of syrens in the first 
scene of Tatinhauser, or the following bars from the finale (P^ 
Lanrence) with the sixteenth to the tvrenty-lonrth bar of the 
owertuie to J^mMbuctm 
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In both caaet Wagner't ropcriority it not len muniftalcable 

than his mdebtedness to Berlioz. 

Then follows a Larghetto espressivo, and an Allegro; the 
themes of which are finally combined and produce an effect of 
extraordinary brillance. But in the next movement Berlioz has 
something better than brilliance to offer. The ' Sc^ne d'amour ' 
cnntMna ■ome aoo bars of the liebnt and moat delicately 
miuic in friatftiff There ia iwitlimo' m the whole 
lange of ncneh nraaic to appvoadi and noChiog but the 
'O iink heniiedcr, Nacht der Liebe' in the aeoood act of 
Wagner'i Trittam^ to CttrpsM it Untortunatdy the instru- 
mental recitatives, which are meant to represent Shakespeare's 
lines about the lark and the nightingale, produce an incongruous 
effect, and spoil the middle of the movement. The instrumentar 
tion ia remarkable and beautiful from bq;inniDg to end: 

2nd VIoHnji. 

t t 



i 




Plate aai CUriMtA. 
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The Queen Mab Scherzo Ui an orchestral towr dit fimt^ 
desHng laigdy in the ■omid of nolin and harp harmonics. In 
Cm it is aUn to aeSehetaosof BeediovHi'sTUidaiidS^ 
Symphooifla. Hw imtastie dement pvedomiiiatea to sndi an 

extent that the effect is more amous tiian beautiful, indeed, 

iiordera upon the ludicrous — * un petit bruit seniblable a celui des 
■eringues mal graissees.' The *Convoi f unebre ' which follows is 
described in the score as a 'marche fugu^ insirumentale d'abord, 
avec la psalmodie sur une seule note dans la voix : vocale ensuite, 
avee k psalmodie dans Torchestre.' The^ollowing extract will 
oonvegr aome idea of its dfeeti— 



Awlnnte J = 72. 
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Of the reception of the rixth dhriiioiif a mdodnunatic inetriK 
mentd piece illoatntizig the wene in the tomhyBeriioz aeemeto 
be in doubt^ and the eooie contain! a note advirii^ iti omiiriaa on 
the ground that 'le public n'a point d'imagination ; leemoroeanz 

qui s'adressent seulernent a Timagination n'ont done point de 
public. La scene instrumentale suivant est dans ee cas, et je 
pense qu'il f aut la supprimer toutes les fois que cette symphonie 
ne aera pas executee devant un auditoiie d'dlite auquel le 
dnqntdme acte de la tng^die de Shakeapeare aFacledAiotibncnt 
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Gwrick cit extfteiement UaaSUaat, el dont le lentimcBt 
po^tkpie at tite €lef€.. Cert dire mks qo'elle doit Hie 

retmneli^ qnaftre-vingt-dix fob «ar cent.' If imagination rni 
the part of :in intelligent audience can make up for incoherence 
on the part of tlie composer, this somewhat arrogimt manifetsto 
may perhaps be justified. Questions as to the appropriateness 
of bis method seem never to have troubled Berlioz. But judged 
on Hi miuical merits alone^ the motement ie a failure. There 
are genuiiie acoenta cf paaiion here and there^ and towards the 
'middle the pathoa of the 'Invocaticm' ia well raitained for 
some foQT-and-twenty ban^ then the stnittiDg recitative of the 
operatic actor again makes its appearance, and the tragedy 
collapses. The incongruous and lengthy vocal sctua, which 
forms the seventh and concludintj division, shows traces of 
Meyerbeer'8 Huguenots, It needs no comment beyond the 
statement that it is aa dull as it ia elaborate. A few words 
of Wagner's^ sum up the altaation perfect^: 'Berlioz added 
lo^ altered, and ^oih his weric This so-called Sympbonie 
dmmatiqa^ as it now stand% is neitfacr fish nor flesb-^striclly 
speaking it is no symphony att all. Ttoe is no unity of matter, 
no unity of style. The dioral recitalives, the songs, and vocal 
pieces have little to do with the instrumental movements. The 
operatic FincUc, P^re Laurenre especially^ is a failure. Yet 
there are many beautiful passages in the work. The Convoi 
fun^bre is a very touching and masterly piece. The opening 
tbeoie ol the 8c^e d'amour is heavenly ; the garden scene and 
fite at Gi^Nilefe^B wonderfully clever; indeed Berik» was 

diabolically clever (vajMUj^W* 

Bfief mentwn of the remaining ofchestnl pieces of Bcriios 
suitable for concert performance may conveniently be made here. 

They are: a piece d'oecaswn, entitled: 'Symphonic fun^bre et 

trioniphale pour graiide harniooie miiitiiire, avec im orchestre 
d'instruments a cordes et un chcQur ad libitum ' (1834-40), and 
eight overtures, viz. Waveriey (1827-8), Les Franci^ugu 
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(t8s7X Ottmaoal rmmam (1837^5)^ Le Comkt (1831^44- 
Biutri€§ H BhMH {tW^ The SymplMnie fMbie «t 
triomphale,for iiiiBtu7tMiid---oi%iiMiny written tor tfie cgiwntfuy 

of trauftfemng to their monument in the Place de la Bastille the 
remains of the victims who fell in the rewlutiun of July 1830 — 
consists of a sombro ami nithtT heavy march-like movement in 
F minor} sad an ' Oraison funebre ' lor trombone aolo^ followed 
hf a clevcriy euntiired floarkh of trumpets, flomctej traiiiboiifl% 

in wlddi the ehoroi Joini^ The ovcftofiee eie MtiiiMiloiy or 
the leteree aooordhig ae the eompoew ndnlgee or roefralM hie 
<poelicel mtentloiia/ Thm Wimm-ley, M Roy, Let JVwMf- 
Juffes, are all open to objection on the ground of some deviation 
from musical toimuuu sense. Le Roi Lear and Le Corsaire, 
the latter remarkable for consistency of form on novel lines, i.e. 
lines analogous to those of the iirst movement of Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. I09^in E major^, though far behind Beethoven's ideal* 
foQow in the track off EgmoiU and Cariokm; whilst Jenetnirro 
MM> together with Le Cammftd rmw h and the orertme to 
B^Oriee et MMi ei, aie Ikankly opsratic and Ibse from the 
hwden of a programme. TechnicaUy tfane ia little to chooee 
between them. 

Berlioz' eminent gift of calculation and combination, his 
[leculiar methotl of interweaiing heterogeneous phrases, nrrests 
attention already in his early overture, Lcs Francs-Jugea 
(F minor). Tfaia work^ which helongs to the period of Berlios' 
puj^Iage, shows as much reverence for orthodoxy of form as 
its mereozlal eompoeer ever aUofwed htmicif to exhibit. Tct 
even here the UModc method appeaia. By way of wofkh^ 

' Here, again, it la instmctive as well m curious ta ootnparo Wo^lt's two 
ot'casional ptfces. the Ilxddigungamarsch, originally for a military band, and the 
K»iMrm«enchf with chorus. The •pauUmcily and technical iiu|»enurtly of Wagner's 
worit ar» tmj itaikiiig. 

' AalMlNeapoliiMaalfey Mr.W.H. Hbtoinlibahidbtl^ 
vol. i. p. 141. 
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oni^ aa attempl if made to d^lct the giadoal appniadi of 
a band of wairkm. Serapa of melody, ncmps of accompaiii> 

ment are heard, the rhythmical beats as from afar, then the 
fragments coalesce, and the arriviiii^ hosts are greeted \nth 
a shout of welcome. Still more evident is the dramatic intention 
in the muiic of the overture Le Hoi Lear. In this piece the 
Conn of f rpwarion^ eqpedaliy in the introductory part, is vivid 
anou^ for a tiagie opam with Itotmolhre wlikh miglit be 
labdU hoot, Qoaaik, RegaD> CoideHa ; ao vivid, indeed, that, 
given die genceal ileaijiiiitlfni, fwii an iminwigfaiatfyft heanr ia 
VkAy to take the eompoaef^a meanings and to find the proper 
" names for the themes. 

We ma}' agree with Felix Draeseke ^ in assigning to the over- 
ture Be/ivenuto Cellini (G major) the foremost place amoii^ 
Berhoz' shorter instrumental piec^ The companion piece, Le 
Camaval romain (A major), invites comparison with the SaltareUo 
of Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, though not to its advantage 
in point of fwaabnesa or finiah. It ia made ^ of tiie principal 
tones from the aeeond finale of Bmeentito CMmu 

Beriioa, his paitisana assert, waagfandySahUme and powerfol, 

terrible or oomic as be ehose ; to which de tr actor s not unfre- 

* 

quently retort that he was grotesque, inflated and pretentious. 
Perhaps there is a modicum of truth on both sides. He wor- 
shipped the grandiose. It is vain to look for tnices of mental 
growth in his work; a comparison of dates reveals next to 
nothing in regard to the development of his genina^ unless, 
indeed, ttte dalea wlneh behMur to the iaat twantr vcaia of liia 
Ufa be taken as maiking rctrngwarion. 

One of his moat mlrf Aiw a Mn ^ — mm iHiialfaliifff I the JlfflincAs 
^$Mrt ftm la dermht nhie ^SmM (1848), a fitHe 
known and very rarely performed, de a e r ves at least aa much 
attention as any other bit of descriptive music by liis Russian 
or German disciples. It is written for grand orchestra and 

^ SU MmOt, M|7 (t9M). 
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Tokei in chami^ pins *6 Tunbomt voiMi cm not timbie» 

pnipmiiid mine is 

the cfoihtioii of wiitt fa known ai the I^ritnotf feoitt 

the * Double idee fixe ' of the Symphonie fantmtique and the 
' m^odie caracteristique * of Hurold en Italie, The use of 
a musical phrase as a subordinate element of coherence, 
a ready-made appeal to the imagination and memory^ was an 
innovation in Berlioz' time. It lurmei to this day as the 
technical ptooeM which has proved moift lemeeahle among the 
many experimenta that Beriios made in aeaich of novelfy. 
Partially adopted by Meyerbeer in L» Eii§MimoU and Xe 
Prophite, and systematieally devek^ped by Wagner, it ia now 
familiar to musicians as the metliod of employing representative 
themes, and serves as an efficient device in the technique of 
dmmatic music or oratorio. At first it was an * Krinneruni^fi- 
motif/ i.e. a motive appealing to the memoiy« which was 
gradnaUy developed into the ^ Leitmotif ' as we now Imve it. 

Among the lew woiica diiectly inspired by the esample of 
Beriioay peifaapa the nooat noticeaUe is the Ode-aymphome^ Le 
JDUert, by Fdicien Dnvid* Le Dimri waa peifonned at the 
CVmsemiloire of Fsris in 1844 and speedily made the louid of 
Europe^. This work^ inasmuch as it consists of orchestral 
movements, descriptive or melodramatic frafi^ments, marches, 
dance tunes, vocal solos, and choral pitccs for male \ oiccs, each 
preceded by some lines of explanatory verse or prose, resembles 
Berlioz' M^lologue Xe/to, mentioned above. There is a cleverly 
contrived sequence of events — fax less of a makeshift than the 
mder of aoenes in Ldio — showing the pro gr e s s of a eanwan 
throogfa the Sahara and including a hymn to Allab^ a stnigs^ 
with the Simoon, and a vest at the wdl of an oasis* EAeetive 
nse is made of typical Arabic phrases and tones — as in the 
^Priere a T Allah,' the ^ Chant du Muezzin^' and the 'i>auiie des 

^ Chiefly in coim|rMMfl> «tf > ttptj vpgaw^tSm silidft liy BniioB ill ihs /tfNTMl 
imHAott, Jho B uib m i|, 1844. 
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Ahnte.'— -That is aotiiiiig really sympbonic abonl DavidPt ode, 
Imt it pleated those who hid a Hldiig for deacriptive experiments t 
and Le DStert, for a number of years, famished hints to seekers 

after novel modes of picturesque expression ^. The Muezzin's 
chant at sunrise, as David puts it, is well worth quoting : 





* Oonpv* Ikndimfu Hmm to H^fm 4b tM CtHkmb^nA fhe*A« oonvcnt* 
«iia<8MiMd«'iBUsA«tf Ml*; nntaC RnWmttin't Fmalacke Liedtr ; poitiont 

of Ifeint-Saens' A/rim, and hU Fifth Concerto; th<' •Danft' Indieniie' in Rimal^- 
Konakov't iT doda ; Uie JUmit oritmttk and AJktywdM oritntak bj OImoqiiov. 
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DkA^u Meond SymplMMiie avec dMBun^ Ckriiiopke Cohmi 
(1847), fafled to iltnusl fttteniioii>. 

liszt^, with his lai^est productions — Fine Symphonic zu 
Dantes Divinu Conwitdia (1847-55), and Eine Faust-Symph&me 
(1854-7) — shows leas (lirectly tliaii David the trace of Berlioz' 
influence. Like Berlioz be aims at effects derived from a deaire 
to ittuMitc^ and lie fd^ on points of supp<Mt oolnde the pale 
el music proper. Satmatod with oontemponuy literature, 
imlmed with flie Fteiiiaii ramanticiwn and the apiiit of liie 
GbHiolic vevM ol 1850-140, and atmiiilatedy muriealfy, by tlie 
ewwiiple ef Bcriioiy lie aet Idniidf in hia own wi^ to wodk onty 
on poetie Ibei^ the pmUem of nrarfeal fflnalnilion. Oompoaed 
of imagination and impulse^ his musical genius was one that 
could hardly express itself save through some otlier imaginative 
m^ium. He devoted his extraordinary mastery (if instrumental 
technique to the purposes of illustrative expreasiou; and he 
waa now and then inclined to do so in a manner that tends to 
lednce Ids music to the level of decorative aoene painting or 
ig^lieeoa worlu Hia orcbcalral oompoaitioos corwiit ef the two 
aymphoniei already mentkmed, two iUnatrationB to Lenan*! 
Aiifl, twdfe leiaer pieeea with the hiqppOydioaen tide ^IV^^ 
aymphonique^' and a few mSaocDaneons worki cf comparatively 
dight importance. 

Of all the subjects Liszt chose for symphonie treatment the 
Dtmna Commedia was the best suited U) his peculiar teinperar 
ment, as it offered superb opportunities for the display of his 
powers as a master of instrumental effect. Already^ in iij47> he 
had'j^anned musical iUustrations of certain scenea from Dante's 
poem with the aid of the newly^nvented Diorama. Tbeocipnai 



* fTTini irni ilin tTin filn nf liTi [iiiitwtn riiTi fTfliiir Hiii Iftpiiiii Win (iTjlTl 

the (JOWkcpeWt LaFnUitBnsU (1851), LaUa Rookh{l9lS%'UUa9tikkrilt6i%9KA 
the arrnnd opera Hcrnt^aimm (1859). T);ivid with advancing year* gavo w ny to an 
iaaituiUc deaire to illuatxate ftll nuuiner of iioii>miuical ideas. He reached the 
iMig^ «f ftimnAly 1b fht fOOMCif £'^«tiiMiiNMi^ irhiim lij mim nf Biargiiial 
Boln \m endeaToored to combine certaia cmIoqi iMlcal dfceti wlUi • flatMMnt 
of the principles of fint<x!iluTian p^olofn'. 
' Liszt was born at E aiding, Uungaijr* in 1811 j he died at Bajreuth iu 1886. 
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idm WM nefercMiiBd ov^ nor don tiwre tMin to bo niiidi coo* 
nenon between oortain akelcbeohe made witb a fleir to it and 
tbe symphony •■ it noir ituide. An eoeentric 'Fuituio quad 
Sonata' tor tiie pianoforte (AimSe9 4e pHeHmaffe ii, 7), 

suggested by a poem of Victor Hugo, ' Apres une lecture de 
Dante,' seems also to have been merely tentative. A number of 
lines from the InfemOy as at first selected for illustration, have, 
however, been retained. They now appear in the acore of the 
Dante Symphony, as inscriptions elucidating a number o{ 
mnaical phraaea which actaaLntmotive. To give an idea of the 
diaiacter of tiie iriiole oonipoiilion woidd feqidie move eitai* 
rife quotation than ia pomiUeber^ bat the Leitmotbe wiU at 
leaat exhibit the general finnoeption of the mnalc. The entire 
woik ia laid ont ao aa to form three difirions, entitled Inferno, 
FuTffaiorio, and Magnificat — ^the last in place of Daute s 
Paradiso, 
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The furious chromatics of the first Allegro^ entitled It^em/O 
(D minor mainly), do full justice to the poeft woide : 



Diverse lingiie, orribili favelle, 
Ftoolc di dokm, aooenti d' ira, 

elle 

IWxTan nn tumalto, il qoal s' sggira 



Languages diverse, horrible dialects, 
Accents of anger, wonU of agonj, 



of hands, 

Made up a tumult that t^oes whirling 4B 



Sempn in qnell' aria senxa tempo tiuto, For ever in that air for ever biaok. 



numol 
epiiode widi ite 



muchismadeof tfaePtoloandFranoesca 
tiiemein 2 time^ 
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The theme * Lairiate ogni iperaiia' ii icpeated %nth tremen- 
iloiit fghemence at the end of the movement. The itmimi of 
the Aepilsf^ liter a tfWMpP introdndion itBttiiog Drate^s 
' tfcmofaur ddhi vuoAul/ eve ncenttD eiiggeet the ioiiPi pemge 
through expiatory pefai and a elate of oontrition, tcnvaids a 
aenae off beatitude: 




u kj, ,^ud by Google 




The fugato, 62 bare in B minor (c), which forma the centre of 
the movement, its theme derived from a recitative for the bass 
Clarinet in the preceding movement, may be compared with 
the ' Convoi f un^bre * of Berlioz' Romeo Symphony ^. For the 
Jdagnificat, Liszt employe the intonation of the third tonc^ 
tii|i|NMth^ it by loi^*diMRi coneomnt hmnonics oombtiD^ of 

dwccnde bj Am ilqpt of whole tonee (b), prodnoee a iiov4 
eftpct of gieet boHity I 




aw • ft Do • ■! > 




» Oamfan ■bp with i^rtofaftstthd iiiiiwMl st Lhrfii Jlwwt^japboay. 
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The ideal aimed at in 'Eine Faust-Symphonie indrei Chankker- 
bildera ^ ' w akin to that of the Dante Symphony. The moods 
of Qoetho'tchiinictew yamt,Qfetdien,and MqiMitophdai mo 
dBfkM in tiiwo inatnuucuUl vanmaieuta, and > chocoi of mile 
Toioei aupplieo a aoft of oomnMnl bj way of a doae. Tho 
moChod of pw a ontati o n it again hf means of Leitinodre and 
their reaction upon one another, as well as by allusions to those 
incidents of the play which are susceptible of musical illustration. 
The portraiture of Faust is the object of the first and weightiest 
morement : the Andantino which follows represents Gretcheu : 
the spirit of Mephistopheles animates the Scbeno (AUcgio 
irodoo)^ in whkh the themes of the eailkr m ownw n i s an pw- 
veiCed Mid oarioatafody nmdi ai tiie * Idfe i» ' and liie INet tree 
an turned into bnriesque m the Ffaialeof Berikxt' fl l r wy^nfa 
fMMHqme. A settfaig of Goedie^HS cAsmt mystieui ^Afles 
YeiipingUche ist nur ein Gleichniss/ for tenor sob and male 



«ILtet*s 
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ehonis, condndes the work. — 'Tlie cbanging moods of doulit, 
despair, desire, enthusiaam, are shadowed forth iu the Faust 
section. Like the Inferno of the Dante Syniphony, this move- 
ment exhibits the outlines of symphonic Rtructure ; exposition 
ol themes^ development, recapitulatioii ; but the details for the 
mo«t part have reference to the exigendei of the 'poetical idea,' 
and mcb cadgcndet an pcnnittod to ofemile oonndenitioiia of 
musical wmristsnfy and beauty* 

Tbe rather mcchankal sequence of chords with the aug* 
menled fifth, wfaidi ftwnis Ltazt^s principsl Humt t 



Ltnto aitui 

Con lordina If 




may profitably be compared with the theme of Mozart's Fantasia 
in C minor (a), Rcmiui's Guillaume Teii, Act II {61^ and finalljj 
Wagner's Die WMin, Act U (c> 
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The Andantino, a portion of whicli refei-s to the garden scene 
in Goethe's poem, invites comparison with the ' Scene amour' 
in Berlioz* Romh et Jvliette. Here, as there, and for <;imilar 
iCMNMii, the themrtic miferiali Uil to produce their full effect* 
The Gfctdbn t l wfHf# Are ^Mi f< rti ft snd tendnv the dbdnty fflwf- 

twtioii of ' Br liebl nidi Uit m kfr nich^' is cf ^jMir^mg 

mikteti, and the modttcatioiii off llie fkml ml^lecli, quoted or 
adopted from the first movement, are sidBcieiitly eloquent. Yet 
the section, taken as a whole, produces an incongruous effect 
Liszt's eiHlc avour to illustrate certain incidentfi directly leads to 
combinations which are rather detrimental from the point of view 
oS. conpistent muaicai deaign. On the other hand, it may he 
asserted that the recunence ol Leitaioli?cfujnuahea>dtte to the 
a^piiitQal ^wmMBriffii off aaovcBMOft will( fwwtitWj a ff w i^wTrifft w 
thai ffrtMiily fTfiiti in ^tfwn^ and whldi pfohaMy conid 
notheao deailyexpfcaaedbyothermeans. In theSdiarzo the 
trsvesty of the Faust sutyjecta (tfioae referring to Gretchen are 
barely touched upon) is pu^uant in the extreme. Compared 
with the violence of Berlio/,' burie^que treatment of the theniea 
in the * Songe d'une nuit de Sabbat,' Liszt's method is deiici^ 
and l^gfaUhanded, equally dever in instrumental devio^ and far 
mote aoeeearfol in ita appeal to the imaginataoD ^ 

Tbe ekorui miftHcMf ('Alka Yaq|fiq||^idie let mat ma 

GQddmiMi') Indiratw one dear W mftfitiifn off Hie dm rip ti TO 

meHiods ita inability to o^ieaa tlioae aqkmncnoliona towUdi 

devices and tricks of phrase are inappropriate. It endeavours 

to complete the story by combining theme s assigiu^d to the ebar- 

' Jnst MM in Berlioz* ' tkene d'smour/ where the compotKr trien aiid fails to 
reprodooe the lenie of SLakespMune's words about ibe lark and Um nightingale. 
* OStMl OilttM In Ml Ttmm stswHn fljBiwi Mist la puwolt rf llii amlnmia 
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acten of Euiit and Gr e tel ie u ^ Irot it » perforce copfined within 
idtrietiani wlwre pure nmne akme can move bealy^ and in ita 
atlanpli to be leverant It approaehca periioualy near todolliieaa* 

Two other orcheatral Faoat iUuatrations, * Zwei Episoden aus 
Lenau's Fauat: (i) Der n'achtliche Zug, (ii) Der Tanz in der 
Dorfsrhenke* (Mephisto-Walzer, No, I), are best nient ioiu'd Hltc, 
They belong to the year 1859, and ranis aa rather ecoentiic 
^paralipomena' to the Fautt Sympliony. 

liait^a MHMt ifw i|i*fl wly i wi (1850-60), companioii pkoet to 
the FkMH and DfeOte aymphonlei^ may he deacriboH aa tlie out* 
poolings of e anMiriaii''i imcy aa atinwilaled by cafiafai pieoca ol 
poetry and painting. They an aa feIlowat>^ 

1. Ce qt^on entend nor la motUagne (after a poem by Victor 
Hugo). 

2. Tasso : Lamento e Drionjo (partly after Byion'a The 
Lament of' Tasso), 

f 3. Les PrOudu (after one ol Lamartine'a MidUaHmiM ^ 

<« FmmUkiB lao intradnclioii to Herder'a diamatie aeenM. 
*0er entCeaodte PkomeliieiiB^* 

6. Mazeppa (after Byron and Yktor Hugo). 

7. FeMt'Ktange (Prelude to Schiller & ' Huidigung der 
Kiinste 

8 . Heroide futUtre (Bart I of a aym^iony compoaed in i Sjo)* 

9. Hungariam 
XO. Hamlet. 

la. Dfe/dtofe (after a poem hf SclilDcr). 
15. Vom der WUge bi$ Mwm OnA (after a iketdi by Michael 
Sdiy). 

With the exception of the little maaterpiece OrphSe, which 

is pure self-contained music, all ure] impromptu illustrations, 

CorrcspondiTit^ to some poonij or pictiiro or tjroap of concepts 

eagpreaaed in words. They are mere m 
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aeeoKdnioe wilh some poedcal plaii^ citnuieoua, and more or less 
•Ueiiy to mniic. Tlitirofds'IjuMBto elUonfo^' wlikhinn^ 
tbe two taetioot of TmOg Aam tlie tdmie cf the msloiilj; 
lim the cHmoe of FromitkSi li 'Malbenr et gfebe^Une 
d^soktion triomphente par la pcnMnnce de hi hiiutriite 
energie ' ; Mazeppa's ride closes with a glorification, ' II tombe . . . 
et se relive poi ' ; Les Preludes end» with an Alle^'^ro niarzialc; 
Hunfjaria with an Allegro trionfante ; Hunutm-Sc/duc/it with 
* The triumph of Christianity ' ; JJie Ideak with an ' Apotheosis ' 
of certain symbolical themes. Orph4e, as fats already beer^ snid^ 
li a gsm in its way, and is exquisitely sooved* Le§ FrehuU$^ 
TbiSOy and /)M<-^i£liN^ fakl lor popular^ dcgr are nwlyite^ 
oiiBctivc^ icadi^ iotalli^^ihli^ hot have a taodi of f^e comi&oiip 
place. Tlie two former are in reality Variatfataai arranged fan 
aeoovdance wiUi the eoofnelsd imafpu contafaied In one of 
Lamartine*s Miditatioru poStiques (* Notre vie e«t-elle autre 
chose qu'une seric de preludes & ce chant inconnu dont la mort 
entonne la premiere et solennelle note ? and with the com- 
poser's own meditations on the fate of Tas*o. By means of 
ihythmical changes^ ooatrastuig anbjects lire evolved from the 
aaaM order of notes — an ingenious device that iaeniB to he 
lintfapeenlian^j hot wUchlie derived firoasBcriifM^ who again 
mi by no mema Ito oflgiiuter^. 

Maxqs^a and Bimgmia are eapanriona of eariy pianoforte 
pieces t the Ibst of an ^tude, the germs of which are contdned 
in Op. 1 (1826-7, act. 16), the second of a 'Heroischer Marsch 
im ungarischen Styl ' (1840-4). There is quite a fauiiiy of 
Mazeppas, thoue;}-! only the two latest take the name; (i) A 
little 'Exercise in the manner of Czemy/ Op. i,No, 4; (2) 
Gnmdes Etudes, No. 4 (1859); (3) ^tudea d^execution 
tramoendaate^ No. 4, M aae^ ; (4) the Fokm qrmphooiqna 1 

* ThedeidoeiaqMilkablnfiMtatlMitMddMtbe Fhrtite (varifttioDs) Mid 
0sk««(IWI«gv«id sUmt wnmtBmUkKcmtmj pnsaMnat J. S. BMh,«h0 

freqaently otmtructod succossive movement upon subjects conilsting of the 

which arc Tariauu of one another. 
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•od finally (5) a transciiplkni lor two pianofortes of the latter 
pnoesa Tkht title JiftuMfpttf swl the wfe f m o e to ByjouPs 
'Away, Awmy/ and VielQr HngoPt ' II tombe • • « et te vettve 
id/ appear in Uie third venion.. The culy BMkkJkMn 
<i85CH56), ^Tonltf (1858-61), and a hteiiieco Foiidier WitffeUt 
sum Grab (i 881-3) exhibit his method in a less favourable light, 
Ce quon entend &vr la montagne ( i CS48-56) and Die Ideale 
(185 ■35-7) ;ire the longest examples of thoroug-h-gomg' programme 
muaic among Liazt^s works of that d^ription. On various 
pns^en of the soore <^ DU Ideale he has inscribed extracts from 
Schiiler*! poem, iniich raediseral paintsn used to add 
legends to paits of their pictiireB. Unity is soi^t by the use of 
repwsentathe themesi of which the principal one undergoes 
various ihythndad dianget. In its first and complete shape 
it recalls the effect of measured piose : 
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The lectioiu are connected, and the main linet of sjrmphony- 
iorm can be traced, though the contours aie tonieiHuit Uoml 
and iiidflfiiiite« AnliMhwui^ aipintioB • • • AB^gio qpi^^ 
Snttinidiiiim^ dirilhiiirw « • • Andante naaitoio; Beidiyii- 
gung^ oeenpation • * • AUigretto nomo; Apolkeoae • « • sum* 
Umo, Allegretto faoeoio anaL Tlie L dfaaatl f e are ■nmmed 
up, as it were, in the final section. An episode in E major, 
symbolical of friendship it would seem, merits quotation for 
its tenderness and beauty. It is but a fragment, however, and 
xenuuna undevek^edt 
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The angularities and odditiea of Liszt's style rouMd the ire 
of contemporary critics and ooDtervatiYe musidint— «iieh as 
Ferdinand DtM, BktaL, BtngHamim mi oHmt pgoiawori of 
tbe Le^nig OoDMrrBtorinm* 'The bolk of litsfs oidiegtnd 
pieces/ it was eeid, 'is amiSkady and gnftidloiiBly u^y— lie 
delights in eooentrie oombinatloiMi soldy beeanse of tiieir 
eccentricity/ Censure and hostility were directed, not so 
much against his 'poetic' tendencies and the nature of the 
subjects he chose for illustration (which latter to some extent 
appear to justify Liszt's system of procedure), as against ill- 
contrived oatlines, forced connexion of cii0fd% steained melody, 
and Unsler* Uneoutliy 'impm' hafmonjr was the pnncipai 
aobject of oomplaint^ Uart'a friends and pnqiflS) when they 
failed to diioover sa liili i i't ii fy leasons fof tidB or that 
diatoftiony fell h&6k on 'poetol intenthm B *— hut an alwndaiice 
of caeee remained for which they found it hard to discover 
u plausible excuse. It is on record that certain extravagances 
in Liszt's early piunuforte pieces annoyed Chopin, and that 
sundiy penrenitiea in tbe Po^mes sympboniqucs puzzled 
Wagner. 

Whatjthen^canhayeindoced a homfframdseigmem'm theicalma 
of mvaae, a man so liigfaiy gifted aa Iiart» to pot his trnst in 
luumonic cradities and chromatic lioRon^ from whidi s eii e i t i fe 
musidana shrink with an insdnctire dialilGe ? One fiict which 

throws a strange light upon the matter, is that Liszt in eariy 
days (about 1832) earnestly worked at a notion vaguely expressed 

* Thia wm Hsiiptmum't ohjwtioo. 
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by ¥4Hkf the leadopgnpbar, m % TpomHtHe mrdre ommUmiftiet 
wUeh ordre, icoocdiqg to 7Ai^ ii^glit be deitfaied at aome 
diatMit date to ai^enede <Nir pnaent tonality* Bat it ia a &ot 
atranger atiD tiiat Uast» all bia lUe long, shomld bave xetUMd 

such a notion, and that he desired to make, and waa ever ready 
to encourage, experimenU in touaUty which led to eSecta ol 
interesting ugliness 

Another fact to be taken odunt of is the pianoforte virtuoso's 
pnxUigious maatery in chromatic ^double stops,' major and 
minor thirds, augmented loqrtha» diminiaheriiiftfaa and aevenlha^ 
and tbe like. Tbia leatiii^ oooipieniyaa among tbe many 
apedaUliea oi Uaalf a pianoiofte tedmiqii^ waa tbe icanlt of 
Ida atrenuooa jwactice of chromatic passages hi emy ima^nable 
form. And it ia indi^ralalsle that meebaidcal |iraelloe el 
chromatics, if carried to an excess, particularly on the piano- 
forte, ^vill prove detriuieutal to the inner ear, and induce 
deeaflt ncc of that native instinct for tonality and lifinnonic 
relation generally, without which a modem musician can hardly 
bope to keep steady and hold Ida own as a harmonist*. Tbua 
it aeemi auiBckntly dear that lint's habit and bia taate were 
adijert to n»i7 an oot^MMmy inflnenofl^ and^widarat pnaa- 
ing the pouit farther, it amy be anrmiand diat eotain eaam ef 
baiah dimonancc, juxtapoaftkm of cbocda baving little or no 
harmonic affinity, perverse and ugly modulation, may be tbe 
result of poetical or rhetorical guesswork, materialized through 

> ViaM« «irtBlB enioM pMteoliaM flf hb old sg^ 
isedSd Mephifto-Walier— motc published 1881 — * La Ingvkn Gondola,' and por- 
tions of tho \Rfit niimhrr of Anrtt'*^ dr pHr^-nafjf , iii, ' Snr^Tiin corda,' Nft 
only in Im original oompc»itimu but also in his numcroua tisoMffipUims and 
snaogementa IAmA shovs a pndikdion txa harmonic piqnanetet and hamtt fo6i», 
< Ous WdflM, 10 ilnot «r V^rifcft Ahsn^ 
h!m white faread, he will iprinkle red pepper ti)X)n it.* 

* Ikrlioz, when compo«ing, professed to prefer the piiter to the pianoforte. 
Waguer always made use uf the laitcr iiutrumeut for testing purposes { but his 

llUMr Mr ma always paramonak Rvlmtaaoe, the full orchestral score of IVMsa 
was engrarcd loof bflto Um flOtsfOM Im^I biaid a oote of il» isd Mfc s aote liSS 

ever altered. 
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the paanlit'i fingen. Other tndte» inch for inatanoe u the 
temp e rtuo M dmmialic oeieaidM in X« MMletj the harp 
gtiwandoe representing gusta of wind in the Dante Symphony^ 
and Idndved efteeli of cmde TcaHam got by meaiia of rapid 

chromatic scales or arpeggios arranged in chords of the diminished 
seventh — are but a reflex of certain techniciilities of pianoforte 
playing and a reproduction of aome of Liszt's peculiar ways at 
the pianoforte K 

Though the widest difference of merit exists betwe^ the 
food and had, it mmt be admitted Iha^ tern the point of view 
of morical deaign, a lax and looae oonoeplion of art pvevails 
more or kas through all the Po^bms aymphoniqnea. In thoee 
pieces;, in place of mdody, Liart oftitmere fin^gnienlaof mdody 
-^toocfaing, it may be^ and bemltt^ily paarfooate or thigcd with 
triviality; in iieu of a rational distribution of centres of harmony 
in accordance with some definite plan, he prem^nts clever com- 
binations of chords, and ingenious modulations from point to 
point ; in lieu of musical logic and consistcaicy ol design, he ia 
Oonteatwithrfaapaodicalimprovisatbn. The power olpersistpnce 
aeems wantiqg^ orebeatral polyphony ia not attempted. The 
mMical growth ia apoUt^ tiie devdopncnl of tiie thenea ia 
stopped or perverted by aome lefevenoe to eztraneoos ideaa* 
Emywltere the programme atanda hi the way and the materiala 
refoae to coalesce. 

No doubt, Lis/t as sincerely believ^ in the symbolical 
efficiency of his representative themes as Berlioz lielieved in 
the dramatic signific^ce of L'Idee fiae and La Mkhdxe 
caractMstique, Both the great illustrators were convinced 
that a close union of inatnunental muaic and poesy is possible 
and deauaUa. Bodi maatfia may liave cffed in their metlMid; 
and progranune mnaic^ as they oonerffcd it» may b the end 
prove to have been a dnbiono hybrid of faianflkient vitality. 

I WagiM3> to Liut, 18 j6. Ltttn, vol. ii. pp. 199-30: ' So gdten mir deine 

Kmut, ond unmgkidiUr. dsM ^ Ximk ksgs C4t hlBclMS wfad, VM nor 
izfwdw&e n wlni, fwMa dswit* 
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OEATOiUOS AND CANTATAS 

The stt'iidily increasinj^ tondcucy tx)warda closenens of charac- 
terization, which fonm the distiiiguiBhiuer feature of the romantic 
periodt m apparent even Ib th% work of Mendelwohn* who waa 
W^^ture-and training aTcne to M M O fU o n « eK|w!iiiii!iit> 
^/^iieiidelHoliii't «ttitiide in wgud to FkaMuifc dnncii miMie 
'wit peciditt* JjKUdttg att nuuic mainlj frKMn tbe artirtic pofint 
of view lie llNim^t it Otflaeed in the Luthenui draich eerrice* 
He confawed Ue inebOHy to tee how artistic muaic ecndd be* ^ 
made to form an integral part o£ such a setrice to that it would 
api^mr otiier than * a mere concert with more or less of devo- 
tional effect' — as, for iiist^iuce, is the case when J. S. Bach's 
Cantatas are perfoniied in church ^ Accordingly, he wrote hit 
FMUni% the Loifgi^tmg, and the oratorioSy St, Paul and El^mk^ 
for puipoeea not directly connected with woraliip, that la tonfy 
for the nae d ebofal lodetiea and with a view to pcrfbnnttioe 
at f e8tivale*^«}niiie hia choial wmk of thia deMrfptioB mnit he 
coniidefed aa oonoert nnrie of a aerioin Idnd— touched. It it 
trae^ wHli tiie iphnt off devotion and n^th Chiitlian symbolienij 
but by no meant eccletiastical. 

Mendelssolin's strength in oratorio and cantata Uet in the 
mastery of polyphonic rhonil teehiii<[ue which he had acquired 
>^ by the study of Bach and Uaudel, in his facile gift of melody^ 
/ and in hit command of instrumentation. To this may be 
added a marked inclination towardt the formal aide ol musical 
art; an inatinelm love of imm far tta own aake| and ataoj^ 
pefhapty tiie l^t ^ n fwjy off indHidnal tcnpceaaMBty eff iNMditMjr 

> Meudeluoku's Iiri^«, voL ii. p. 75. , 
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bia% «iid die kve of n^ioot cndC^ In the choice of Ibe 
tciipluiil aocoimt of St Fhnd^ and of B^ah «e iiibjeete for 

oratorio, aa well as in the arrangement of the ground^)lan and 
general disposition of the materials with a view to the best 
musical effwt, MendelMohn rclit d upon liis own judgement, and 
friends merely supplied a dioice of tezU and occaaioiiaUy the 
.wording of a recitative or an aiiA. 

The book of St, Pm^ which compriiet a ctsi^ ^ 
intciniened with LntfacHUH diotali| li mrinl^coiieenied willi the 
death of ^Bfeepheii» the conyeroou of Seal, tad the ftnnneaB of 
the ApocOe^e lHth» .la the Unt part of the book of f/yoA, the 
symbolical element ^hich a Christian mind may find in the Old 
Testament appears to be lii,tt:]it only ; but it occupi^ a more 
prominent position towards thr close of the second part, where 
allusion is made to the coming of Christ. The Biblical account 
of Eiyah forms the groandwork^ while a aapentnictiire of texts 
li anaaged to ac to serve maiieel purposes. The fnaaewdrk 
ocNuiiti of a Mfiei of t w inft aad atoatioas bud ant diamatlo* 
aUy^ and bdd together by the ligave of 0i;^t%e aanathe 
bi tfie fom of lecitatiiw^— wldch hi A« JPaal tuoaiierite Ibe vocel 
numbers^is eHminated, so that in tbbi oratorio the principal 
character, the siibordiiiaLt: clKiraeters, and^ in some instances, 
eren the chorus, are made to ttpi'ak {Iraiuiitically. The book 
embraces just enough action and contrast to sustain the 
interest, and allows enough of expansion to give a chance to 
the foil musical expreesion of the inner aipcct and the inner 
gRMmd apcm which the events are cet forth. 

In A* Jtel the nanalivjB conriati of recitative d^vend by 
iopiano end tenor voioei hi tum^ with simple accon> pa n i > 
ments for strings. The dedemetioo, fat German, is precHC and 
accurate, though without undue insistence. When the narrative 
demands Uie expression of emotion, the recitative rises to 
cantilena — as at the death of Stephen — and such touches are 
anumg the beet and most sincerely felt details resulting from 
the eonpoKi'^i node of Ireelnent. Side by vde with such 
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loudMiy unk tibe poignant accents of remone and oontiitta 
inineoetraehM tlwirir, 'Loid, ttlMDlcai faent^ and % eontiite 
hetit'i tbe Irani of fife and hali^ 'Oooioiiifa tbem aU, Loid 
SafaaoCli'; and Uie t^pwion of atrong incUgiift&Hiy»aa in tiv 
aria, * U not Hb word like a !h« « 

From a iiuisiciaii'a [wiiit of view, the weight *nd pOfPCT ol 
Mendelssohn's oratorio music is best seen in the choruses. 
They are mast^Iy in the full sense of the \\ord, characteristic 
and varied^ and evinoe a command of contrapwital resource , 
beyond tba raach of any of his contemporaries. The following 
are ciDn^icnoniawainplaa farai 8i» R&ti t— Iho |MiPulidoponiii(| 
dunain A, *LoidtThim alone art God'i Ifaeciionii, ^Binnp, 
aiiae and ddne *i IIm diof M ea of Hebniwi^ 'Mour tlni man 
ceaseth not to utter MaspheoHMii imds,' and 'Stone \Am to 
death' ; the chonis of Gciitih»8, * O be graciouB, ye immortals ' ; 
the earnest and serious chorus of Christians, in D minor, * But 
our God abideth in heaven/ which contains the melody of a 
ctoale^ ^Ifis will directeth aU the world/ in^rted after the 
manner of J* & Bach. As in Bach's Paiaion-mittic haimon- 
laed chonka are introducef at intei^wila bdwecn tlie alia and 
cfaomam to act like ideal eonunoita ^on cmt8y and aoaa to 
enfproe e mood or doae e aection* 

The secret of the greater aaocess— especially in England— of 
the later oratorio, Elijah, lies in its dramatic scheme, and in the 
eniutnced opportunities for solo and concerted music which it 
afforded the composer. In El^'ah, Mendelssohn exhibits his 
talent at its full maturity. ( Taken as , a whole and compared 
wkh 8t, Paul, El^ah standa on a higher planej It ia adonger 
in apirit» freer, favoader« more direet, and kla tioiged wttb 
LaHierBn Inflnencea. Whether the eompoeer waa eonadoaa of 

iMt or noty it ia efident tiiiA cftfy oonqrieooiH ieata 
method and tecimlqiw malm for cliaraclensatian. The dramatic 
force of the «»ne8, their conciseness and vivid colouring, the 
pointed rhythms of the choruses, the hig-hly wrought f)rchestratiun, 
the eneigy expressed in the choruses of Baai's pueetsi, the fierce 
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mengotf of 'Woe to lim, be iliell peiiih/ and certain afanoet 
l^^onie dlBdain llieiaiBaoene,a]lpaintlntliewaie divectioB* 
The inflnenee of fhe Latfacnai aenriee, wMdi in 8t, Paul is 

apparent in the symbolisin of the chorals and in the pietistic 
tone of certain airs and choniaes, is less conspicuous in move- 
ments of the sanie order in Elijah. The dramatic sections of 
the latter oratorio are as free^ as vivid, and as frankly picCoiial, 
aa anything in Handel. As an example, note the impressive 
' proflKcy of the drought ' which, pr^bededhy four aolemn ehovdi 
of braas and ^gUMcedbe/^ the ofertwe^ prodnosa a very 
leaonrinide tBttL^oi'^fwOut f*r""r^ am ^fimrtwimtd In the tfi m e 
«f the widmr^*^ priealfa aoene wHk the Mi» of te from 
heafenp the seene of Elijah standing' on the moant, and shore 
all the great scene which describes the giving of the rain ; all 
atrikiiii; and expr^sive in idea, all remarkably original in form / ^ 
and workmanship./^e chorust>s at the beginning of Part I 
describing the drought, and also the duet and chorus foUowiqg 
— * Lord, bow Thine ear to our prayer/ — are both touching 
and impiesaira. /In I^n the qtlfindki choral^* Be not al^^ 
and tiie dioriiaa ' He that ahaU endnie to the end*' are tmical 
examples of the maater^a sentiment in muac and of liia great 
knofiHedge of effect. Hie ^banm iMt named— Andante aoa- 
tenvto, F major— -is especially attractive; it oontidns notlung 
that resembles or even aims at passion, nothing^ that is e\ en 
telling, it is merely the record of a tranquil and peaceful mood, 
truly and beautifully eN pressed. Wonderfully characteristic in 
their way are the choruses of the priests of BaaL In the scene 
of Elijah standing on the moun^ the repetitions of ^ Bdiold» 
God Hie Lord paaaed by/ prodnee a kind of ihythnucal effect 
Inudng^ aa it wer^ tlie deacfj^tion of atoiBi» eaithqnake and 
firet An imrwiMi™ ly^ata noe and striv ing againat natniat 
ph e no m en a , and at^5g same time an irreaisffliie onward impulse, 
is conveyed to the mind by the use of chora l imitatjoiiSxleading 
to the crisis, ' And after the fire there came a still small voice : 
and iu the still small voice onward came the Lord.' After the 
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Ho^yHoly/of the angdi^ and the aiioio^ *For fhs moimlidiii 
■hall depart and the InUa be removed,' EUjah ia aOents Ua 
aaoent to heaven ia depletod hi the cfaornay 'Hun did Elijah 
tlie prophet brealc forth fflte a fire.' The five mimbers f oUowuigy 
which point to the coming of Christ, form rather an antidimaxjVr 
and are not particularly interesting as music. 

Mendelssohn intended to compose another oratorio, Christut, 
aa a aort of sequel to Eiifak, Ue began to work at It in 1847^ 
ikft jear of hia death* 

Apart fram the two oiatorioa Mendalaaohn'a ethar dionl 
iPoriBi 4ffwififri littie oonment* aa n ^nnA of dionl 

Bjrmphony, the diapoahhm of Ubit.Lobgetang (1840} is open to a 
charge ol tautology, inaamnch aa tiie dioral movements foUowi- 
ing upon the instrumental, cover the same groimd, and act as a 
restatement by the aid of words of that which has been already 
expressed by the orchestra without them. Connexion and 
unification is attained by the use of a leading phrase or motto, 
likeBerlkNi' 'Idte fixe,' which oonaiato of the intonation of the 
eighth tone aa aimg to tlw Magnilleat, and fornM the aidifeot ^ 
tiie tot nwvenient of ' qrii9hoid%' the tat cfaora^ 
doae of tlie cantata* 



Tovs VIII. 




al • t • 



ISBb tlie ovelm e a to Mcnddbaohn'a oratorios, the three orehea- 

tnl movements of this work are fluent and finished but not very 
fireah or spontaneous. The choral movements, six in number, 
have full measure of the technical merits that always characterize 
the master'a choral pieoea ; yet they do not come near to the 
direct impqlae and power, or to the warmth and tendemen of 
fecUng he managed to CApicaa hi certain cfaoruaea bdongfaig to 
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Miif^9adai*Pma» Tbeentinwovkeooiiite olicriiniiiiiiai^ 
indiTidnal and independent in ityle, but neither inspired nor 

In the three nolete. Op. 39, for femele iroices and organ 
(1850), and in the Lauda Sion^ for chorus &nd orchestm (1846), 
Mendelssohn tried to compose in n style suitable for the Roman 
Catholic* Rcrvice, Tlie Psahns for chorus and orrhe8tra,i^A« the 
bait pants,' ' Come, kt ua sing/ * When laraei out of Egypt 
came,' ' Not unto us, O Lord/ though move or kee in^MfftMit in 
the lilt of hb wocicay twloog to the Flroteituift ooneeit-ioom. 

Theeaieie difierent wtth Goelhe^i wi|4eocii^ < Die ente 
WatpoiginHu^' {iB$i~$^$), which ftwme the enbjeGt ol a 
ctntata wpnmltf intended by Goethe for music, and laid out 
with « Heir to that end t 

Mogi diet den Singer loben, 
I%iii Ml Rtawi w*s ^vwolwa. 



This scene is one among three cantatas contained in Goethe's 
collection of ' BooId of words for music « companion piece 
to the BintUih, eo beautifully set by Brahms. Tlie poem ie 
tdnmphanlly wiccf tiil ■ macteipiece in a fldd where meefee^- 
pieceeme extreme^ nue; eo«mple end cooriilent in motive that 
it oeeme Hke oneipootuieoiie grawthj'io dbect hi its appeal to 
the imagination that there is no need of eoenie soocnories, yet 
so precise and ▼irid' in its imthstical way, that it could be set, 
sung, and acted on the stage, without the change of a Hci iie or a 
line. Whether it was exi)ressly written for Mendt lssoha do€» 
not appear, but it exactly met his views and afforded fine oppor- 
tnnitiea of which he thoroughly ayailed himself. On the 
appioach of spring, in face of warning that heathen practices 
•re pttniahed with deeth^ Dnaids assemble oa the hill-tops at 
dnsk to hmdle flames m hononr of A]14sther. Beknr^ on the 
hofdem of the wiU wood, they post icnttnek who all ni|^ kn^ 
with dfadwiical din, feign a witchsa* oigy to scare the pnifiuie. 
Chrintian watchmen hold aloof for fear of deHls, widlst theifaea 
bum al)ove, and the worship prucetds. As has already been 
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- pointed out, MenddMohn in the * Overture ' to this cantata it 
a mtuical illmtfitor with a ^aHwift* ideft before hlnou In tins 
IntniduGtioii— lor tnch His andnot A true omttuie— he dq^icli 
in a Mliifeic manner the roa|^ winter weather and the gradual 
appRMch of iprixig; then, by a aeriea of vocal loloa and diocal 
9ongi, he leads up to one of the most vivid and striking of hia 
pieces— the wild and fantastic chorus, * Koniiut mitZackenund 
uiit Gabeln,' Allegro niulto, A minor, 5, vphich recalls certain 
weird instrumental effects first heard in the incantation scene of 
Weber's Freischutz, A kind ai hymn for baritone solo and 
choma— Andante Maeetoao> C major, nmnda off and doeea 
the wok, 

% PMng mention may litre be made of the worka which 
Menddaaohn wrote to order for the Court Theatre at Beriln t 

overture, solos, and choruses, to Radne^a AthaHe (1845), and 
the music to Donner's translation of Sophocles' Antigone (1841), 
and of Of'dipus iii Colonos (1845}, for rn;ih^ voices and orchestra* 
The fragments of an opera, Lorelei, the text by Geibel, are 
eaeeatiaily concert mnaicy and one faila to aee how it could gain 
by atage aetiim* 

Modi more than in Menddaaohn'a oratorio^ the qniit ol 
immmticiam with ita innocent atrifing after emotiopal CTpwmton 
pcrvadea Schmnann'a 2h0 Paradiei mud 4k Feri, Dor Rote 
IPiigerfgikri, and other ehotal worka for eonoert*room» 
The presence of romantic emotion is felt throughout— even in 
bits of choral description, and in solo narrative, which in place 
of the ordinary recitative often rises into definite arioso. 

After having produced a large amount of original and very 
intereating music for pianoforte aoio, Sdmmanni about 1840^ 
began in splendour the career as a composer of songs and 
ehotal pieoea iridch he ended in daikneaa. In the xenith of hia 
hiilKant gnmna he put forth a treaauvy of aong ; foom about 
1850 onwaida, hi foiling healtl^ he flooded the nuvket with 
Toeal mediocrityt Hia aeeular ontorio, /lot Ponadieff vmA dte 
Peri (1843-4), consists of the tran^tion in rather perfunctory 
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vene of Moofc^t Horf off 'Fteadiie and the dightly 
expanded, and set as a series of three cantatas for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra. It made a great ifvipression aiul was 
immediately popular in Germany. Novel in stylcj romantic 
and sentimeiital in spirit, it won the sympathy of the u^per 
bourgeoisie, and pleased the nieniY>ers of Singing Socktiet. 
To the hontrioiis omntal iiictiuee of Moore^e poon, the mniie 
adds a wamlh of fading pecnliariy Gennan and peenliarly 
Schumann's own« The aiia contain an ahnndance off sweet, 
perhape o iv ta ^ sweet, mdody; and aevcialoff the lesser ehoruaea 
or choral songs are pleasant to sing, as, for instance, the delicate 
on, in visions (;f oiloiir rest/ which closes the second 
cantata, the canon tor fi'nialu voices C2iIIed the *S()iig of the 
UoittiSy' and the choruses of the Genii of the Nile— the two latter 
farming pmrt of the fair alight additions to Moore's poem* The 
larger choniaes^ however, fail short of the mariu Schumannf a 
' choial tedmiqne ia abnoat alwaya defactive. It will not hear 
• eompaiiaonwidi that off Handel^ Bach, Haydn^ orMenddaaohn* 
It ia often inept> incAdent^ and trying to the voicea. The laek 
of practical experience is seen' to be a real drawback. Despite 
strenuous efforts and a not iiiconsiderable display of contrapuntal 
skill in choniHes — such as * Denn heilig ist das Bhit/ and 
' O heil'ge Thrauen inu^ger Reue ' — ^the result is disappointing. 
Yet such occasional shortcoming in choral and orchestral 
effect doca not detract niiich fram the originality of the worli 
taken aa a whok. The true aonrce off ita weakneas Ilea rather 
in the diq^oaHwn off the poem and the decieaae in intenat aa 
it pnieeada. Mooic^a atoiy off the three gUla thai ehoidd open 
the gate off Bden to the diaconaoi a le Peri eKhihitB a aeqnenee 
oi c v t ilts diminishing in excitement and picturesqueness. From 
'Mahniudh of Gagiia'a wrath ' and ' The warfield's bloody haze,* 
to * Blest tears of soul -felt penitence,* there is a diminuendo 
very detrimental to the total effect of the music. 

The historical interest which belongs to Paradise and the 
Peri will pvobaUy be found to cnseed the intrinaic value of the 

II a 
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written far matACf being set firom beginning to end without 
InterfcfBim wHli tii^ fcns oi* tho dispoeitionj and wHii ndmito 

attention to tlie {xh'I'h meaning. Sclunnaan'a music covers 
Moore's poem like a ciose-fitting garment. Formerly, poems 
intended for music were expre?i??ly contrived to meet the mil or 
Buppofled exigencies of the art ; or die oompoien appcopmted 
some poet's work, and cul^ conip tfa sc d, or byr maiiw of repots 
tkm, oipondad It to ndt tlieb poiticular ^^mpom^—m, tot 
in/ttmrti H fytiM inptndfii thft * A Vw"^^* ^f*# * M Jhydoom 
It wii not xaM after Beetfaoren't titnt that miMical pftwuTft 
wcM'Snfllcienllj d ev do p ed to allow of a compoaer attan^tiDg 
BO difficult a task as the complete absorption and adequate 
reproduction of a poem of some length. Nowadays, and since 
Schumann get the- example, any poem that is musicai in its 
nature may be aptly treated, and presented in conformity with 
the poet's intentuin. It has been proved that the sequenoe of 
moods which makei a good devgn in poetiy will alio make 
a good deeign in rnmio*. 

With the esocptkm of Pomdiit ood /AePQ<» a portion of the 
miMie to the aeeond part of Qoethe'a |hMf^ La. the ^TViDsfigu- 
fation/ the 'Reqviem fQr BOgnon' (1849)— one of the poena 
contained in Goethe's IVilhelm Meitter, Op. 98 b — and the short 
Nachtliedf Op. loH (pt)em by Hebbel), which aku belongs to 1 849 
and is both poetically and musically sui^t^estive and original, none 
of Schumann's choral works have stood the test of time. Der 
Bote Piiger/ahrt, a companion piece to ParadUe and the Peri, 
waa a piodiiction lor the market. The mnaic to the AdventUed 
— a kind of dioial ode.(poem byRMoert), xft48-^ie teminlKcnt 

D te tlio wa*! wiilsls MmmttUU and MwwUWwJm't ITa^wwyfmsnH tsnllMr 

with Scbumann's 5?nrrr5"sfiil iiutintivc in Paradise ard fhn Ptri, nrn? in p!\rt of bil 
matic to Qoethe'« FawU, way be rugardud m th« startiiig-poiutB of that extenftiTe 
development of the Ode and Cantata which starts from Btoch, and which Bmhaw 
fatthBwd la Ms nHiag rf HBldariirt Ortiotisliifif aad Oostts's JWwsMp. Ihs 
JiiwIopMMBtcal M iaitsstasoiHSissBatfinkasrf gwslBh^ 
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of Mendelnohn^s PftalmSj but does not reach their level of 
exodlence. The Bnlladcn for solo \oict'S, chorus and orchestra 
(1851), Der Kofiigssohn, Dts Sd?i(^frs Finch, Das Gluck «o» 
Edenhall (after pocnia by Uhlaiid),. the four Bailaden by Geib«l 
(1854-3), eiititle<i ^Vom Ft^gen und der Kouigetochter/ m 
fulnrai oneaadaU* Theiiiol0l»*ycnE«dlle idfihtimSehiiwii- 
wmthal/ fat % double choir of male voioe^ with ovgan mi 
UitU w m^ 1849 (poem by Rficfcert), haa aevml flne iiioiMnl% 
hut it la tnonotonmiay long, and heavf ; and, owing to certain 
chromatic progressions, rather diflScult to sing. There is hardly 
any reiief to the fortt' of the chorus and organ, and the effect of 
the intricate iiarmoTiics at the words ' Harre auR ini Leid ' is 
distressing. For the sake of completeness certain lame and 
attempts at church music — a Mass and a Itcqoiemy both 
ipoaed in 185a and published after the compoaar'a d ea t h 
nay be mentioiied lioe. The Requiem haa a few pointa of 
interest. The Man was stQIbonu In the Requiem the 
opening and doamg movements^ * Requiem actemam dona 
eis Domine,* which are written in a tender and delicate strain— 
the fugal * Pleni sunt coeli,' which has a cert^iin degree of life 
and powiT— portions of tlu- closing section of the Benedictiis — 
and also the Sanctus and Agnus Beit are still worth the 
attention of the student. 

The eeitatic veiaea of the ckarag aoene of Qoethe'a FmMi, 
Fait II, the TmiBfigiiiatioii, exyrriaed a peeuBar faadnation 
Ofcr Sdmmaui^a ndnd} lie aet them Ifaie by lbie^ for aob 
voleea, diflraa and otdieotnu The music pertaining to.tfaia 
section belongs to his best period, about v 1848; it is complete 
in itself and important. — In later years (1853-6) he tried bis 
hand at certain otiur kcimics from both the first and second 
part of Fatut, Ultimately the detached pieces were gathered 
together and prefaced by an overtuzc^ ao aa to form a kind of 
concert dntorio. Thua the huge posthumoua publication 
emitled 'Soenen ana Goethe'a V^net' la m hdt a mere coogkH 
1, lumng no more real coherence than can be claimed 
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to iti linO, BcfUos" AHMMlioii dir JM. The iint diiMoii 
oomiili of portioiit of Goethe't gudoi 

the shrine of the Mater dolorosa, and the scene in the cathedral. 
The second contains the scene of the dawn and AriePs hail to 
sunrise, the scene of the 'four grey sisters' — Want, Guilt, 
Misery, and Care — striking Faust with blindness, and the 
aoene of Faust's death. The third, as has been stated, it 
concerned with the myitical Tnuiefigiinitioii^ the tnuMbtioa y 
of IVnief • MNil to hmmu y 

The spirit of GoetfaaPs gient ioene in hemn enedy miled 
8chmn«m*e tenipamnent4nid itinwihitwl hli genhis to its belt. 
He eeemt :to h«fe had no diffieoltjr in deding with the rate. 
Except in the chorus * Gerettet ist ' and the chorus mysticus at 
the end, hardly a line is repeated. There is little flagging or 
shortcoming ; things seem to Uike form and fall into their place 
quite natoniUy* The rhythmical variety of the verse is reflected 
in the movement and speed of the mwic ; and the gradual 
inoeaae of animation and ecstaay cipweid in tlie woida of 
the Henrnt-fathen and the Doctor Marianne in the choma 
dt Ueeoed youths and the younger and elder angda, the (^^oras 
of female penitenta, and the voice of 'una pocnitentinni— sooat 
CFtetchen genannt ' is rendered to perfection. 

The delicate awing and balance of rhythm in the choral 
song, * Dir, der Unberiihrharen,' is a good specimen of the ease 
and spontaneity that distinguishes Schumann's declamation. 
The Doctor Marianuaand chorus address the Mater Gioriosa 
thos:^ 
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Fram the bflgimiiiig to the end of tin Trai^^ 
vene It leprodnoed in mdody of equal beauty and rabtlety. Of 
the opening and ooodhiding chorases two veraions have been 

published. The principal choral numbers are difficult to sing ; 
but the effect of a correct rendering is distinctly fine almost 
throughout. The music emphasizes the points of the poem, and 
ezphiins its meaning mofe effectually than any commentary. 
TUs is particulariy the caae with the woida of the Doctor 
Marianna, and the final ehanumfftHetut — 

Alias VergiuigUdkd AH tidagt tmoaitocy 
ItfconrMnOUflhBla; BaftMi^BMitraMnt; 

JhM Umsulingliche, lulli's iamfidenoy 
Hier wird's Ereij^ims. Here grows to event | 

Dm UnbeMhreibUche, The IndeMribable, 
HlariflwgtilMaii Hov 11 te daw i 

Dm EwigweibliclM Tbc Woinau-Soiil Milk 11 
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If Schumann's Faml music is but a conglomerate of scenes 
iiom Goethe's poem arranged in a sequence for concert purposes, 
the so-called lAgmde dramaHque^ La Damnation de Famt, by 
fieriios (1846)^ may be dewiibed at an acnumilatinn at atmy 
piae ca aome taken firom the co m poier^a fiiat publiealion, ' Hidb 
ac^nea de Fanat^ ouwe 1^/ wlucfa waa canceUed, aome totalty 
alien, like the arrangement of 4iie Rakbczy March, and aome few 
specially written to fill'up gaps in the curious scheme of a grand 
op^ra or rather of an opera de concert, in accordance with which 
the materials were finally put together. The desigimtion 
'Legende dramatique' (L^^de fantastique would have been 
more appropriate) merelf aema to conceal the »bf(ence of any 
definite plan. In his prebec^ Berlioz is quite liank on tkia 
anbject 'Powqnoi Fanlenr a4Fil lait aUer aon peiaonnage en 
Hongrie? — Faroe qn'flafaltenfiedefalieeiilendiennmofcean 
de musique inatmmcntale dont k tiiime eat hongroia* H Pavoue 



•ainc^renient. II Pe^ men€ partont aiUenri, aPH eAt trouv6 la ) 

moindre raisori musicale de le faire.' As to the violence done to 1 
Goethe's poem, tiic iiuthor of La Damnation asserts that * Lc 

titre seul de cet ouvrage iudl(|ue qu'il n'est pas base sur Tidee ' 

principale du Faiut de Goethe, puisque dans I'lUustre poeme • 

Faust egt iomioL* Portions of the libretto are taken from Gerard • 



de Nervals translatkw of Faatti the fint, I6«th» aijcth, and ' 
aeventh aoenca were written for Beiliodi by an aoqnafaitaace^ 
the remainder by BerUoa Umadf. 
The separate aira, choral acmga, and ordieatral piecea, wUeh 

go to make up the four main dlvisiotts are picturesque in effect, 

liiglily coloured, and superbly scored. Ah regardi? iiitrHisic ' 

musical value they differ greatly. Oecusionally, in scenes such as * 

Faust in the fields, or Marguerite in iier room alone, when tlie 

aituatkm appeals to the sober and more serious side of his mind, 

the compoaer rises to heights of noble and original music. In i 

the Chanaona called < Uiat^ d'un Sat," Hiatobed'anePaoe^' 

andtntiie'SMnade da IKabk^'thecomioalaod ironical aenae of 

tfaemdaiaweabfongfatoat' In tUa bat pieoe (wfaieh in the t 
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suppressed Opus I appears as a sonij^ for a tenor voice with guitar 
accoiupaninieiit), in Marguerite's beautiful romance just men- 
tioned, ' lyamour Fardente flaiume/ in her Chanson gotliique, 
' Le Rot deThidl/ in the graceful and ddicate ' Danae detSylphea/ 
Hut 'Mcnuet des FoUeto^' and tlie famoni ' Marcbe Hongroiae/ the 
cl e f ci ' iMMi of the inatruinaitatkm i» remai'knble erea far Bcriioi» 
with whom the treatment of theorcheftraliiiitniiiMnttiaahniyB 
a ftrong point. The choral mmiben aie comptntivdj weak. 
The Eaiter hymnf* Chtirt fient dc reraued ter,* fa not particaiariy 
impreasive. The burlesque fugato on the subject of the soiig of 
the Rat, ' Uequieseat in pace. Amen,' is in fact rather a display 
of Berlioz' sliortcomingg as a contrapuntist, than a telling skit 
on fugai composition as he meant it to be. Compare the queerly 
contrapuntal double rhnnis for inalc yoicet(aoidieit and itudenti) 
in La DmmuiiUm de Famt^ 

The * Count I YMmt * (Fniat^a and licpUatophcki^ ride to 
hell), and the aoene hi 'PknidacBionhnn/ with its 'Gteur de 
dteons et damn^' ■creandng in Swedenbocgian 'langue 
infemale/ attempt to inspire terror, but achieve no more than 
distai^te, whilst the 'Epilogue sur la terre,' and the chorus of, 
blessed spirits singing the * Apotlieose dc Miirgucrite dans le cieJ,' 
are trite and rather insignificant. They would appear wholly 
commonplace were it not for a new and beautiful effect at the 
qMi wfakA ia obtained by an ingcniona combination of haipaand 
boya* voioea» 

AH tlie nnmbera a i rg^ vocal ffiacinhlga» and oreheatial pieoea 
— are moi^e or leaa redolent of the open. There ie aacMeot 

theatrical Rhetoric, of musical pose and tirade, quite correct in 
its way and perhaps effective in an op€ra de concert, but not 
always goorl music. At times the instrumental noise — m in the 
'Marche Hongroise' and the scene in ^Pandaemonium ' — is almost 
deafening. By devices of orchestration the colonrist tries to 
teach that which the mciodiat iaala to attain far want of winnth» 
th^ harmonlat for want of power^ and the deafgner for want of 
akin. Everywhere the composer is prone to qpeak in tones 
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acoeptebfe to that land of puUic taate whidi b can^ 

tricks of toimd or glaring oolomt. For the mo«t part the munc 

w histrionic in style, it stimulates the nerres and is frequently 
constrained to attrabt atteiitioTi b) strange or barbaric sounds, or 
to excite interwt ])y ai)pf'al9 to ideas and associations outside the 
pale of mimical art. Purely omsical expression, as we find it in 
Bach» or Beethoven, or Breitfiii,' may not have been intended ; 
1ml even where it does in fact eadst, it is not well sustained, and 
Itsifiialityishsidlypiiieenoiig^toldlasaiMK^plem From 
arfastofficsl point of view^ Beriios In this Us 'cenvn le pUis 
aecompli* is iucctssfiil enough ; not so> tested by the standaid of 
tne greaiesc inasfers. 

Berlioz' Salon Oratoricj, tlic Triloyic sacreCy L'Enfance du 
Christ (1854) — a series of three cantatas— consists of niiu; short 
scenes ot studied conciseness, irrej^larly grouped in three 
divisions: i. Le Songe d'Hdrode; 2. La Fuite en Egypte; 
5, L'Airiv^ i Sais. The music is daintily written for a small 
chorasy s^^ Ji ovohcstnky solo foiceo i3id solo instraments* 
By tiie side of much diat is cssentislly — lil^e the 
'Maiche aoetnnie,' the overtoie to ^La F^ilte en igfpte/ 
and *I/Amvfe h SaSs'— or boHi didl and grotesque, lOoe 
conjuration of the soothsayers (aald to be based on Hebrew 
tuties) — this triptych of cantatfis contains several niu\rim-iits 
distinctly interesiing and cbarming from a musical point of 
view — as, for example, the choral song, * II s'eu va loin de la 
terre,' the Gbceur mystique, '6 mon Ame' (which Berlioz 
palmed o£F on a select Parisian audience as the work of a for- 
gotten mediaeval composer)^ the dno 'l/£table de Bethlfem/ 
and theinterinde 'Le Bflposde laSainle Funilk*' The latter 
movement is most ddicatdy soored tor wood wind and strings, 
to which at the end are added a tenor voice and eight female 
solo voices representing angels at a distance. The following 
extract will give an example of its melody : — 



ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS 




Two pieces by Uszt may fitly be mentioned here. One is 
a Chorus of Reapers, A major, | — No, IV of an ambitious set 
of choruses for Herder's * Entfesscltcm Prometheus' (1856), 
to which the Poeme symphonique 'Prometheus ' forms the over- 
bire. Ad oasis in a desert, this ' Chor der Schnitter ' is a good 
BQciiimiol ft Putonlcii closer Bkiii to i^ft*^ piecM Iwiotiginy 
to the cancdhd ADnim Sidiw and wm oontalned in Ln 
ybmU$ de p^lerku^, nidi aa 'ifeg^ogae' and *Au bofd 
(iPtoe ioinoe.' The other la a letting of the opening aoene of 
Longfellow's Golden Legend (1875}, ' Die Glocken des Strass- 
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burger Mlinitert,' for baritone wcHo, cbomi^ full orcbetbm, and 
organ. TUa approadiea the category <rf Sdramami'a Balladen, 

heinf^ rendered in tlie manner of a dramatic dialogue between 
baritoiiti and chorus. The liturgical motif of the Preludio 
recurs in the Vorapid to Wafer's Far$ifai, and elaewbere in 
that work* 



tiZ,, 
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CHAPTER IX 



BBLIOIOUB MirSIC 

The Romantic movement in France was a revolution whfch 
invaded not only the theatre and the concert-room but the 
Church also. Not that it set up any worship of tlie * Goddess 
of Reason ' — from this, indeed, it was in many ways removed — > 
bat it made a definite and ooowknn effort to bmk throqgh aU 
eocknaatioBiTCitrictioni^ mid to tr^ n as one departaicnt 
of Imiiiinfcdiiigj diffcrait io object but not differait in Idndfraiii 
the Mntinicnli ofofcod by nntnnl bouitjf or by tbo tngody of 
Untoty and fomtnie. Lisz^ in a letter to the OMseUe Murieale 
(1854), desq^ibed hia own and Beifios* ideal of fonantic religioua 
music thus : ' For want of a better term we may well call the 
new music Humanitarian. It must be devotional, strong, and 
drastic, uniting — on a ccjlossal scale — the theatre and the Church, 
dramatic and s^red, superb and simple, hery and free, stormy 
and ca^ translucent and emotional/ And Berlioz furnished 
a pradkal fonwiplf of ndialsnch muric would be Hk^ when in 
1835-7 he compoeed the B^nlem Wm whidi waa performed 
in the dinrch of the Inndidea at a memorial aenrioe for General 
Samrftnont and the Rcnch aoldleri who loll at the taking of 
Constantine. 

Tlic words * on a colossal scale, theatre and Church, dramatic 
and sacred ' suffice to indicate Berlioz' views when he wrote 
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tUi wilfully eocentiic looire. He particularly emulated, and 
hqptid to ft f lij if j wfaidi Gbeniliiiiiy llien DlndcHP 

of the Paria ConMrvatoin^ had gained with a grand Heqtileni 
nuMi fai C ndnorV Whun, in fhe moit itriking movenient of 
Cherahiid't Reqidem, to the trmnpeli and tmnbonea of the 
* Dies irae,* a gong is struck, fortissimo, we may readily under- 
stand that the impressiveness of the subject has passed beyond 
the ordinary resources of the composer. But what is the beating 
of a gong or a audden clash of cymbals to Berlioz' Tuba minm, 
with ita ^Qnatre orcheatrai dimtnimenti de cmvre pbu^ aux 
qnatie mifjkB de la snuidie mane diofate et inatrrnnentale/ 
together with <>fartw" Iwittlfdnwiw and a groaae ctine lonlantey 
A goi^) three ptin of cymbab, and another gfOMe piImb *avee 
denztampona'? No audi Tolnmei of aoond had been heard in 
Paris since the taking of the BastiUe. No fodi orchestra had 
ever been collected — GkMsec's Te Deum is pale and ineffectual in 
comparison. 

There ia not apace to quote the hoat of inatrumenta in detail* 



Anda$Ue mamtato J^Ti. 
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but some of the drums, the cymbals, and the gong, figure in the 
score as follows : — 
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After tUi the 'odlM and Inmmi ramme the tune ci the 'Diet 
imt/pUm, acoompuitod by little phnM played upon tlw oomo 
inf^ete and bMKXNis, while the tenor Toioee, alio pimto and 'am 

un aentfanent dnramilit^ et de cndnte/ sing 'Quid sum miser 
tunc dicturus.' This short movement makes a subtle appeal to 
the imagination. It acts, of course, as a contrast and relief, 
and is, in its way, both novel and beautiful, though the musical 
substance does not riae much above mediocrity. A similar 
effect of contrast ia egp wawd in iSbB next movement between 
the flirtiitmot * Beg tremendae maietfatii/ and the supplication, 
jpicMOy 'fihdveme.' 

The monotonous psalmody of the Oflertmre produces a cal- 
culated effect on the nerves^. As in the Convol fonMire from 
the symphony Rom^o et Juliette, the device here consists of 
a long-drawn instrumental fugato, 154 bars (A), interrupted 
at intervals by a plaintive wail of voices on two notes only 
which are repeated again and again (B). 

^^o.lera^• J M Sl» 
Sopr&Do^ 
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I WagMT adboM the skiUU 
ipoka of thesingularcftelifclioinewi 'If si 
iMteiilikoliMiot.* 
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The *Ho8tia8' which follows depends for its effect upon a 
•uil^igiDg trick of initrumentation, i. e. chords played piano, 
trmemio, and agafa fimm by three flnte i and eight tro mb on c i 
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This ooatrivanoe^ though but little suited to the dignity of 
tht ftfffMiniij li ft ft|ntal yg^n^pip of B fr lt M i* M^p g»n hy and 
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hmm e m of perception in matten of initmmaital effect, and 
of the marked attention he paid to thoee remoter capabilities 

of the orchestral instruments with which the majority of 
professional musicians in his day were not familiar. The score 
contains a note drawing attention to a particularly clever con- ' 
Irifance in the employment of certain baM noica of the tenor 
tRMnbono aft the end of the moffancnt^ 




The most musicianly number is the opening 'Requiem 
aeternam/ which is repeated in a shortened form at the close 
of the work. It is original, sincere and consistent ; marked 
by a touch of austerity which is rare in Berlioz, and approach- 
htg won neariy than was his wont to a contrapuntal atyle. Its 
Taiiona themes are effectively contrasted: — the sombre melody 
with which it bcgin% the ulii^erad moiioloiie of iti 'Kyiie 
cidm/ file tnuuStion to Hie mijor mode at the wofdi 'Te 
deeet hymnna.' 



' ' Cm notes gimvoi de trombone t/ktat Mat pen ooobuw m£me dec ez^cotants ; 
eUes oditwt wfinhiit at mtiBb mimm mam siateMifc knq^tXIm Mat aisd 
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And M thb k tbe inoit ecclesiastiad nmnber to the ^ Laciy- 
noia' k tlw moilopMBtk;. Writtn iHlii my oonridenitin 
for the rfAoem, and admirably aoond, it ia iHioDy timtrieal in 
cbanetv t it ia no move anited to tlie CSmidi tliaa RoarinFa 
flloM Mmter, and in the midat of all ita aitilldal panloii 
and histrionic effect it even atopa to bomivr a momenf a in* 
qpiration bom Bellini: 




In other morements, however, — notabljr in the nnaceompunied 
' Qiiaeren8in»'--thiaefaaniifaigtndt appeals at a nun 1^ 
cornea in conveniently when contrapontalinventioDfidla. Some- 
timea, too^aainthe'Diei irae,' the dwral writing haa an inabu- 
OMntalair. The woida are put vrnder ^ notes, in aeoordanoe 
with the popular French formula of progress, < Marche, ou je 
t'assomme 



' CSted bjr George Sand in LeUm d'tm voyagtw. 
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U . la. Ml • T«l M-etaa. 

11 • 1% • • do ia • 4«s. 

O aii on i ly finff Ughj tin InttniiiNotal pluiMi thus inBip hf tiw 
tBDon xMW in tlw QflistoiiB (bm 9^'^i5)^ wbfiN^ mon ippio* 
priately, they are aDolled to the itiliigt* 

Taken ss a whole, the Requiem sbowa little of religioaa 

reaignation, quiescence, or repose of the soul. Grundihxjuent 
effects predominate. It is musical scene-painting j iUuitration 
on a large canvas and with glaring colours. 

The Te Deum (1849-54) was performed once only during 
Berikis'lifetinie, and under his peiinnsl directiooy in tlie chnich 
of St BnstaclM^ Fuii^ 50^ 1955--40 ceisbnte tlie opadng 
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«if tlieMandel^iiilrie on thedayfoDoirf^ Forllidiie 
performaDoe the composer dcmimdi am orcbeetn of 134 

executants, a double choir of 200 mioet each, and a choir of 

600 children's voices ^ In a note prefixed U) the score, he 
directs that the urcliestra and two priiiripal choirs, with the 
third choir on a separate plalforni aud at some distance from 
tbeniy are to be placed at one end of the chinch oppodte to the 

It » diflfiealt to tpcak plaiufy and wiUiaiit canggantioa of 
thia way ambitioua but my dinppointnig work. The rather 
Umited range of Bcrik»* mdody hat abeady been eritidaed, 
and there it little e?idence of increaae or devdopment in Hie 

measure of his genius. Indeed, the later date of the Te Deum 
(1854) as compared with that of the Requiem Mass (i^37)> 
and of the operas Les Troyens and Bnifrict Briu'dict as 
compared with Benvmuto Cellini, would seem to indicate a 
decadence of inventive pomv Muaiciana are agreed that atrange 
in rta n o c a of in^ hamNmy or melody ocenr in the early woiIb^ 
and it cannot be nid that they iie leaa fraqnent in the later; 
Indeed^ inqpitndegndnaHybeoonMnioieobvioaa. Inafenenl 
aenoe the Te Dam m diatinctly inferior to the Requiem. The 
oompoaer d^fa the ar m n g cme nt of the ritual text, and repeats or 
omits words for the sake of dran:;itit: effect. Side by side with 
passages undeniably clever thuugh rarely beautiful, it contains 
much that is inchoate, dull or pen erse, and much that is marred 
by abstruse and laboured details, inatances of vain effort and 
emu of tact and taate which <a man of forty ought not to 
have eommittedV 

t The UM» of rach choral Mjuwes wm itot an entire novdtj in the churches of 
MsafciliitlbM. MM, la tbeCM^H It JMM 1800^ hKlalniidy employed 
tbiM iadlptBdent choirs and fall orcbMtaa. 

• SchtmilinTi T privjite letter to Ainbros. FrnTiclionnnr. the vinlorirrllist, Cliopin's 
Mend, amerted that a« early m 1833 Chopin ikclansd that be had expected heUer 
tliii^finmBtdkM^aiidtlMillflrKos* mwle mi «f ' moh « qnaUty aa to justify 
Mjj wma who ebtm to hmk iritii Mm liBgmltf mpnnalou <f oplBkn oa Am 
fsit of ont io isllNDt •■ Chopiiit if it it sMalllf tm 
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Tliete quotations, which show the theme of the first number^ 
the <Te Deum kudamut' and the ecele-like theme of the <Ta 
CMilc/ CMmoi be nid to poiieei modi dMnetife chfnefeer. 
If eilhcf dt fi^fM* ie peiticnliri^ fpif^fiblf faf eontrapmilid tnet> 
ment, and the nuamer in which thqr m developed ia never 
leally effect iv e. Although tiie orcheatral and choral means 
employed are abundant and the cumulative mass of sound is 
great, both movements are tedious. 

The sixteen bars of an Andautino which form the opening 
and the end of the aeoond number— Hymne, ' Tibi omnes angeli 
incessabili voce 
the entiae woik. 



Andantino, i » M. 
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ThedowoldietiMtnimber^-^Fritret DiguMeDomine'— 
CB the wbde a weak number, approaches the same level > 
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But the one movement that really thows the compoier'i power 
and originality is the ' ludex crederis,' No. 6. This is a piece 
of large dimensions, grandiose in style, and in spirit akin to the 
'Rex tremendae' and the 'Lacrymo^' of the Requiem, It 
i WMHM ca the latter in the cast of the themes and mode of 
treatmoit. ▲ foy powwfol and original c&ct ia attained by 

UB ■^■^BBBII^BK A ■^nUBDlIB HMH^ff* ■BED Dv ^BBDu flV IBB ■DIDDk 

and vl^pMnft ndod^ 
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The ftul mofemenlf a ^Mardie pour la p t fant atiom des 

drapeaux/ in B flat, Allegro non troppo, lesTCfl the imprearion 
of empty rhythmical noise rather prctciitiimsly put forth. 

It haa been pointed out that LiB/.t's orchestral Programme- 
music derives in a large lueasurc from BerUoz^ Symphome 
/knUutigue, HmrM e» Italie, and Romeo et Juiiette. In Mice 
maimer it may be nmcrtBd that much oi linf a mkcHlanecHia 
draiGh made and a huge poftkm off the ontarioa BMmM^ 
and CMiAm emanate from Bcflns' Regmem and VBi^fimee 
dm CkrkL Wagnn'a method of employing l e pt ee cn t a tife 
themes is adopted by Loszt in the Graner Fe$tme$»e (written Im* 
the consecration of the Basilica at Gran, 1855-6), as well as in 
Die Lege fide von der heiiigen Eiitabeth (186 1-5) and Chrittua 
(1866-72). 

In St, Elisabeth, which is published as a eoocertoratorio, 
Liszt virtually produced something like an opera sa cia i n which 
gidae the worlc hia been performed at Mmueh^ Weunar, Hanover, 
Upcig^ &e. Aceoiding to the authorised biognphy* the 
aoeoesa off 8inBUiabetk,whm performed with acenicaocesBorieSy 
eame as a sorpnae to the co mp ose r. But, however that may be, 
the nature and structure of the work seem to call for tficatrical 
^^mp and circumstance. .' The conception of Si. Elisabeth is 
rooted iu the enthusiastic admiratiou felt by both Wagner and 

«Mi aEmtftf QL p. 444. 
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Liszt for certain of Calderon*8 Autof sacramentales ^ A libretto 
was waiited which should give a composer of sacn'd music an 
opportunity to illustrate the legend of a Haiut, as Wagner had 
illustrated the stories of Tannhiiuser, Lohengrin, and SUgfritdm 
Taking his cue from the order of Moritz v. Sch>vind's frescoes^ 
wliich iUuttnte the histocy of St. Elknbeth of Ha^gujr in the 
mttani IwU of the Wartlmig at EiKnach* liast pbuuied tix 
■oenei for which Otto Boquette • fomiihed the verses. The 
•eenet are: i. The anhal of the chOd from Hungary— a bright 
tunny picture ; 3. The rfiee miracle — a forest and garden scene ; 
3. The crusaders — a picture of mediaeval pageantry; 4, 
Elisabeth^s expulsion from the Wartbui^~a stormy nocturne ; 
5. EUsabeth^s death ; 6. Solemn burial and canonization. 
Five sections belong to the dramatic presentation of the atoiy. 
The sixth and hurt* the burial and canonization, is an instrwnental 
and Tocal tipjlopiB ImfftTtffiiy the h >*i )y inatnmicntal mofcmsnt 
tvfaich acts as a pnoh^gne. Tlw 'Latmotlfei^ five in nnmber^ 
oonsist of tones of a popular type : 
I. ' In festoSanctae Elisabeth'': 




%, A Hungarian folk^tunes 

AmdanU mMUnto 







■ i» • -i « m 0 1 1 

















3. A Pilgrims' Song : 




* See the Waguer-Juiut cormpoudenoie^ •nno 1858. 

• flMM— » Hiitm i' MM t fm i rr ^pw W i *» Oy. 9i» Ha t 
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4* A liymii4nne ■■rignwl in the otilofio to Saint Eliiabctht 





5. The intooatkm of the Magnitot— irequentl^ employed 
by liizt as symbolical of the Crubs ^ : 




Of these tunes the first proved the most pUafale sod the nlodt 
Ihdllnl «l loraht. Ill gentle oontom Mff^ tha main Unea 
and Bi^ggest the devdq^ment of the two best sectkms of the 
owlorii&'~*~tiie bHrtvDBMUtel ¥nt fffdiiiitiifii aod tbe eceoe of tfie 
Rose-mlracle. The latter is a IHUe masterpveoe: the most 
touchine: and most artistic scene in the whole work, iiiid 
altogether one of the best things Lis/t ever produced. The 
story is one of charming ndiveff, and seems .to call for music: 
Landgrave Ludwig, Elisabeth's husband^ is surprised to meet 
ber in the wild wood alone, carryinga oomad basket. In reply 
to bia q^iflitioD% she timidly paetenda to bava nvnderad while 
gathw h w w t mt m ^ QosalJaned foitihar* ihe ooufBSMS to boouber 
way to the sick poor with bread and At tiieLsndgian^i 

command* she mioovefa tbe basket, and it is fomid to be fiili of 
roses. 'A wonder^ a marvellous wcmder hath the Lord done 
unto us*' 



> For exunple, ia tlw Dwite fliyiqpbonj, OrwuMfiM 1 wMMdm Zu^— No. i 
«f 4to fflnlmllDM t» ImmV JlMit aiii la fh» BotoM nn^ 
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The chorus enters and continues in the same strain ^vith subtle 
chan^e« leading to a climax of praise ; then the two solo 
voiceiy ftlternating with the chorust retume their mmg, and the 
mne ends as quietly as it begin. 

Bveiythiiig foQawing this toeoe )• compaittifety weak. The 
chocni and nuich of tha Cnmdcfa.ate and trivial I die 
■oene of the eaqpnUoii calmmatM in a theatrical thnndentoimt 
that of Elfaabeth's death recalls the last act of T ammkSmter i 
indeed, a steady diminution of power and effect is manifest from 
the close of the miracle scene to the close of the work. There 
is m complete a miscalciilation in this case of St, Etisahefk as 
in that of Schumann^s Paradise and the Feri — the subject of 
which ofierad material enough to make one fine cantata, whereas 
fikdramann wrote three wmk onwi tnd liaat dioee to write 

Next to Af. J8Mfc/A» the eettiiig of the fhirteentii IWin— 
for tenor iibk>, cfaonis and o r cheetia (1S55-65) — ocenpki 

a pitMninent place among Utn^9 eontrihntikyue to aacred mori(v« 
In Luther's version of tiic Psalmist's words tiie force of the 
personal pronoun conie^ out strongly: ' Wic lange soli ich 
sorgeiW Ich aber hoffe — Ich will dem Herm singen.' This 
is Liszt's cue. He exhibits the Ptalmisf s passionate appealsy 
hk tnut and hope, and his final conrictkm that he haa been 
heard and will find hdp. In hie own words^ 'the tenor 
part (thai of the Flnhniit) ia vciy hnpoitant'— havepermftted 
myadf to ring per tonally ^ and I have tried to eonvert the wajfi 
of my own fleah and Mood to the waye of Khig Barid V 

The following recitative-like setting of the words *How long 
wilt Thou forget me, O L#ord ? for ever ? how long wilt Thou 
hide Thy face from me^' — shows the character of the main 
themea: — 

t liHt, LtllK tp fiHadiL 
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The chorus repeats tlMie supplicatioos and the ordwatn 

strengthens and enforces them. The first appeal ii foBowed 
by a fugato^: *How long shall I take council in my soul, 
having sorrow in my heart daily ? how long shall mine enemy 
be exalted ofer me ? ' 



AndamUum moto 





Uh. . Un, 





■ 1-1 T 




Then comes another supplicating strain : * Consider and hear 
me, O Lord my God ; lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep 
ol death'; after which the anpplications are again fvumed, and 
again the pain aeema aHoagadt *Bat I have tnntad in Tiij 
mercy; my heait shall ifjoice in Thy aahatioiL' 

' C'tnii>an' the oontmpnntnl fnifftncnts quoted above, p]). 120 and 133, from 
JUerliox' Synipltonie/antastique andf rom RomSo et Juliette. Liszt's osmjb in counter- 
point ue, perhaps, more fOooeMfiil tlian tbow of Berlioz, though hia fugue subjects 
mjiuioj uiiMAm^ HnUi mirtiiii urim 
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ch A-bsr 


hof - fe dAr • 


^ _ -.-^ _^ ^ — , — , 

auf , dam du mi gaJk • iiig, au 


gnft • dii; 


birt 



The close oomiite of an AUcgio impetooso^ * I will iiiig unto 
the Lord V 





Among Liszt's many contributions to the repertoire of 
Catholic church music ^ the Missa solenuUs, known as the 
' Grraner Festmesse/ is the most oonspicoouB. Written to order 
in 1855, peilbffiiied at the CoosecratkNi of the Baailicaat Qian, 
In Hungaiy^ in 1856^ it was lint^a tatijenaom effort m iSbe 
of chuieh mnaie proper, and ihowa him at Ida h«it tn ao 
tar as peraooal energy and high aim are concerned* 'More 
prayed than composed/ he said, in 1856, when he wanted to 
smooth the way for it in Wui^iht's estimation — more criticised 

* In oonnezion with the m-ttinpif tin tlurt-entli P-ahn it U curiottfl to note the 
comtFMtt betwew Li&it'» ultm-rouuiutic po«« of phMioa, and Bnhiu* ctadiad 
ntScsenee wd paHty of dietkm when dealing with tbe Mnewwdf. UnTt nttteg 
was pnbUshed in 1865 ; Brahms' Op. 37, ' Der 13. PaafaafBrdreistimmigen Fraoett* 
Chor mit Begleitung der Oiyul,' appeared at aboat the same time. Party strife wob 
then at height ; and the two versions may be t&keti to repreiM'nt tut nearly as 
poasible thu coutlictiu^ ideak of style, under the iodueuoe of which Gemuin 
™Hft*'w ir«'ytil tliffWiftlTfit fi TwffWH cMBfa^ZvlKnnffennMik'Mi thaoM rfdi^ 
uncompromising clasdflbm «n the other. 

* ! Mi-'^n qnntnor Tocam ad aeqoales (two tenors and two basses), connnont^ 
orgauu. 11. ' Uraoer Featnaawe/ III. Missa choraliA ^uatuor vocum, coociueute 
CK^ma. IT« 'Vv^KMm Krtpnngami— / T. Bcqvkm, ftr Mtla toioM and 
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than heard,' when it {ailed to please at the Church of St. 
SnitMsheii in Fki]% in 1 866. It certainly Is an intonttii^Midy 
in a remarkable wmiu 

IJntf ■ inalineli led him to poMive that tlie 
which makca a ttrong appeal to theienaei, as weU aa to the 
emotions, was emfaientty suited to musical iUostratkm. He 
thought liis chance hiy in the fact tliat the function assigned to 
music in the ceremonial is mainly decorative, and that it would 
be passible to deveLjp still further its t niotlonal side. The 
Church employs music to enforce and embellish the Word. 
Bat the expansion of music is always controlled and in aome 
sense limited by the Wwd — £or the preacribed wocds are not 
■object to change. liit^ however^ came to Inteipiet the 
Qiliiqllff ritual in a hiftrimuc ipiritp and tried to make 
music leproduoe the words not only as tmeUia theologica §t 
eedetkuHea, but also as aneiUa dramatttrgiea. The influence 
of Wagner's operatic method, as it appears in Tarmhamer, 
Lohcnyrin, ami /)«.? Rhejngold'^ , is abundantly evident ; butthe 
result of this influence is more curious than convincing. By 
the application of Wi^pDer's system of Leitmotive to the text 
of the Mass, IAkA aacceeded in establishing aome similariAy 
liciivesu diffeient morment^ and ao iqppgoadied nniiinuity 
ol diction. It will be leen^ for enimplg^ that hia way of 
ident%ing the motiTe of the Gloria with that of the Beeumadt 
and that of the Hooanna, or the motive of the Sanctus and the 
Cliriatie eleison with that of tlie Benedictus, and also his way 
of repeating the principal ])receding motives in the ' Dona nobis 
pacem,' especially the ristatement, at its close, of the powerful 
motive of the Credo^ haa given to the work a musical uni^ 
which is not always in very dear accordance with the text. 

liaaf a Ohiatmlavey decorating and dramatically exprairife 
afeyie ia aeen hi the Kyrie and Ghriatc^ aa well aa in the Glocii^ 
of irideh movementi the following quotations will give aome 
notion: — 

* Hie soon of Da* ShdM^dd wm finiibed in 1854. 
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The wnlaicM of the Credo^ to difficult to weld into a eon- 
lifltent mnncal wfaote, are treated aepantely, and a eemblance 

of unity is attained by means of repetition amd expaiiaion of the 
principal subject. 

Altogether it may be said that Liszt's treatment of the text 
of the Mass — his treatment of the Gloria, for instance, at a 
chom ol angda with the aooompanimeot of whirring violina — 
If hare and then ftriUagly fkimmptt and dttetiwt* Cout^ 
pave die mniplr above* But it nmt be added tiiat widi 
the fTTfjflffii of liie Kyvie and ita Htdeofiriioo^tiieBnedictiM^ 
no conpilele movement ia auAcleutly wcil knit lofpeliier to heaf 
severe scrutiny ; that the music is made up of scraps of melody, of 
fragmentary counterpoint, and sudden changes of key ; and that 
the prevailing restlessness and the theatrical character of some 
of its instrumental effecta are not in juit aooord with the ipirit 
of a rdigioua ceremonial. 

In the Hin^gttian Coranation Maae Ufigitritche Kidnungih 
bmm/ 1866-9) lint aimed at diaiactflriitic w***^*! ookmr. 
and tM to atttadn It by peniifeent^ potthig fofwafdaonie of the 
mdodleiDnnnlae oommon tomndcof theHungarian type, sudi ait 



A. 




which oeema in the "^♦^■^ ^Rakoczy March' and in number- 
len popidaf tinica<*KV an cnpfaatic nidimiy lodi ast 
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kuuipii to cvtxyboOf tibron^ tiie iNnoni Rht^ptoMa^ IWm 
b^imtay to cDd tiw popuUg TbssnguAoi clBBigiit ii iqpmcotod 
by derioai of this kind in « maaner wliicii it alipays ingeiuooi 
and wdl tdled to tfie requirements of a natioiial audience. 

The following bars from the Beuedictus and the Offertorium 
will serve for examples : — 
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i 



A 




i 



Bui the ifyle of the entire Maie It as incuugnmua aa a ifftf 
nmndan fai a chmdi veakment— donUy atiange to rtndenli 
of the pitaent 6bj, who in Itefa RhapsoMu and Biahma* 
Ungari$ehe Tttajre have become familiar with the iliythmical 

and melodic phrases of the Hungarian gipsy idiom, and who 
all along have known them in their most mundane aspect. 
Apart, however, from its incongruities of style, the Offertorium 
is a shapely composition with a distinct stamp of its own \ 

Liszt's manner of writing for solo and choral voices is genefal^ 
practical and effective. The voioe-paita are carefoUy written 
ao as to leaaen the dilBrqltiea of intonation wfaidi the many 
to-fetched modnktionB involve^ and an aUttoDy dlapoaed in 
point of sonority. The orcheatiation, always efficient, ia fre* 
qnen tly rich and beautiful. 

A The oratorio, CAn>/M#(i 863-73), the largestand most sustained 
/ of Liszt's efforts, and the magnum opus of his later years, is 
I remarkable for the fact that its conception is essentially Roman 
J Catholicj devotionaly and contemplative in a Boman Catholic 



* lUoiriiig for ««0 Mb cMMttra wHimI tk nligiiiii.* Vmk umtk^ ttrt 
'dm mt iktHbm liaaifeaf. La Mtm Om mmm unt ait plu oooeentriqae qu'^ 

courts, et qne lea deux tons principaoz du sentiment national hongrois ct de U 
foi catholiqae s'y maintiennent ft slianaoiuieat d'un bout )k I'mUto.' — Lttttn l» 
Madam* d* Wittf/tmikin, iii. 181. 
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wme both in ityle and intended eflEect It containt nothing 
iSbtit u not in aome way connected witli the Galiholic ritual or 
the Catholic spirit; and, more than any other work of its 

coiijposer, recognizua and obeys the restrictions imposed by the 
surroundings of the Church nervice. Tlie Latiu book of words 
(Liszt's own selection) consists of Biblical and liturgical texts, 
with the Beatitudes (Matt. v. 3-10) for the centre. The peraon 
ol Chiiat is treated with great letioeneey though Hia words are 
naed in the Beatitodea. in tlie illnatntion of the alomk'Qnid 
timidi eafeiay modicae iidei?/ and in the aoene of the Fuaiony 
/Triatia cat anima mea naqne ad mortem/ Ttee aie three 
nifun aeetoifl! T. Cbriatmaa oralorb; 3. After ISpiphany; 
3. Passion and Res ui ret: Lion. These sections or parts are 
subdivided thus : Part I. Christmas Oratorio — i. Instrumental 
introduction with tlie prophet Isaiah's words for a motto: 
'Borate coeli desuper et nubes pluant iustum, aperiatur terra 
et germinet Salvatorem.' 2. Instrumental Pastorale, and the 
Annmiciation t * Angebia Domini ad paatorea ait V 3. ^Stahat 
Mater apedoaa.' 4* Inatnunental Pkatoralfl^ the nniaic of the 
ahepherda, 5. Instramental March, the Three Kingi^ * E<t ecoe 
ateUa qnam riderant in Orlenle antecedebat eoa.' Put II« Alter 
Epiphany: t. The Beatitudes. 2. 'Puter noster.' 3. The 
foundation of the Church : ' Tu es Petrus et super banc petram 
aedificabo Ecclesiam meam.* 4. The storm-miracle. The 
entry into Jerusalem : ^ Hosanna, Benedictus qui veuit in no-* 
mine Domini, Bex laraeU' Part III. Paaaion and Resurrection s 
I. 'IViatia eat anima mea.' a. 'Stabat mater doknoaa.' 3. 
Eaaterhymn^'OiUiietfiliae.' 4. Reaurrexit, 

A mere cenle, it may be aaid* Bnt it wonU be diflkcnh to 
make a better adectlon for the apecial purpoaea wfaicii Liaik 
had in view. 

Of the Leitmotive, seTCfal oi vvhicii consist of liturgical 

' Fms'Angeliu Itoadal*to tbt Viwdi^OodattM mcitH*Lfartq^^ Am 

Gngoriui chant note for note (sopmno aolo) ; even tb« chonu * IffllBllriltf T>llinr 
«t dteeotiBfla,* whkb f oUoii% it ■Imort cntiMlj tdm fn 
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phmet and arc therefore meant to be taken tot 
ifcU as repraaentative tfaamea^ two may be quoted* : i. The 
intonaticmof fhe«B<waleoodi'(Introitii8; 'Advent rV>- 



i 



Ko^ - I» • • • to M 

which liazt haa as followa: 



d« 



•a * • per 




Ho - jfa • • • te OM • • - li de • ra • 

a. The intofnation of the ^ Pater luwter ' i 



Pa • tar so - 

which liazt haa thus: 

P 



Pa - wr m • >tar. 



The themes of the introductory fugue, the fint Faitonle 
{a, beSow)> and the March of the Three Kings (h, below}^ are 
evdved from No. z, above : 



d tU t nU t ni w fer f g, pattaraU. 

imf 







The phrase from the first bar of No. i appears in the introduction 
to the Beatitudes, Part II, in the £a8ter hymn, Part III^ and 

' Compare Baunilccr, 'Das talliolische denfcsclio K'lrcbenlied in Beinen Sing- 
weiaen,* where * GeewagbOcher ' ol Ma^etioe, 1661 md 2665, mn qputed* i. p. 4]^ 

P a 
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flibeiflieie. Both fhe FMtonle moremaili and fhe Mu6b, 
thoagb they are ■omefwfaat long-dimwii-oa^ contidering the 

quality of the miHioel tatme^ are fall of nmple^ popular 
melody and effecti?e inttrumentation. Ingtances may be found 

in the pifferare tunes of tlie second Pastorale^ the tender melody 
in F major from the same number, the picturesque effect of the 
high notes of the violins and flutes in the trio of the March, 
meant to dq^ict the star of Bethlehem, or the rich sound of the 
following passage, also from the March, illustiatiiig the adoration 
of the Magiy ' Apcrtia thpimria aoii^ ohtuleniiit Magi DomuMi 
annmiy tfauB et myifham' : 



1 A. 



A A J. A- 
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The 'March of the Three Kings/ it n laid, wee inepired hy 

a picture in Cologne CathedraL ' Stabat mater speciosa,' No, 
3, Part I, in spite of its cloying sweetness proves singularly 
impressive in performance. On the whole, the entire Christmas 
section — the first part of the oratorio — is distinctly good, and 
in its naiVe way deserves to rank with the charming Children's 
d iof m ol wdbome and the fine loene of the Aoee^niradb in 
Si. EMdk. With one eieeption, wmmOf, the heentiftd 
Ehietnitione to the Sennoii no the lionnt (the Bcatitndes), it 
cannot be said that the second tod third parts take rank with 
the first There is an increasing preponderance of effort and 
dubious experiment as the work proceeds. 

The exception, however, is very noticeable. The Beatitudes 
contain more refined music, convincing in itself by reason of its 
beauty, than all the later movements put togettter. The 
totiphonai diapoaition of this piece is simple tod my efifective. 
The pratagoniity baritone aob, bsgine: <Beati panpeiee 
•piritn' (E mi^), and the ehoma repeata and leapondas 
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Advantage is taked of the opportunity for ezptcvive modulation 
offered by Hie tliird, foarth^ and fiflli ▼enicleB i 





9Bm « to - I* • bun • tor. 
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and of the dunoe to introduce an effect of energy at the eigbth 
nqiODie : * Beati, qni penecutionein pativntur propter inatittam,' 



In Utnpo 




/ 



qui par»w«ca .U ■> o-nmD p«>tt • on. tu 



I9\ 



I 



Be • a • ti, 
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<fieati» Bealiy Amen' fonnt the dotc^ pimtusimc. Then 
oomei the 'Pater noiter/ft cbonl movemeiit in a liinllar mood^ 
equally wdl written lor the voioei^ thoqgb §u lew oilgpiBaL 
Theaeetion entided 'The lonndation of tlieGhincli' (<Tli ea 
Petms)' oontiata niMnly iof a choial aong, 'Simon ^Mmnee, 
diligca me ? ' ™tten in 1863, under the title of ' L'Hymne du 
Pape,' and published with French and Italian words, in 1865, at 
a time when there wan talk of Liszt beinj^' appointed Maestro 
della Cappella Pontifica. The storm-miracle in Christui, like 
\he wild atorm-acene in ^« EUsabeth, ig a piece of decorative 
tifrueo irork«— partly inatromental with dcacriptive indicntiona 
each aa 'Ipae?cni donnieha^'pinted In the aoon^ partly ehoial 
with dioit exdamataona chanted hy a chonia of nude voioea t 
^Dondne, aakanoa»perimna'$ itenlminateainaphrBaeaoi^hy 
a baritone voice which represents the voice of Christ : ' Quid 
timidi cstis^ modicae fidei?' This curious specimen of hybrid 
conipositioii comes as near to failure as any similar deviation in 
Berlioz' work* 

In the scene of the entry into Jerusalem the music, admirably 
adapted to the pageant, colmiaates in an animated fngato, 
'HoMna FiUo David,' with a ooda, in giaver mood, to the 
woida 'Benedictnm quod vcmt legnum patria noatri David: 
hftta nffft in altiarimlat* 

The "IVMa cat anima mea usque ad mortem' of Part III 
jllustriites the sufferings of Christ as realistically as it is ]>()ssibleto 
present them in terms of music. The persistent chromatics affect 
the ear as an excess of sombre chromes and browns may affect 
the eye in a picture. In the somewhat prolix ' Stabat mater 
dohnoaa,^ the process of emphasizing the expression of anfiteri^g ia 
continned with similar inaiateno^ by an ingeniona and at timea 
really fine accwmdation of tanea. The poignant ej^renioii ia 
caitied to an extreme of pathoay atrildngly dramatie in nature 
and effect t auch, for inatanoi^ aa the following passage from 
the * Inflammatus ' 
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Choral. 



borai. 2"^ « -fl- 



to • 



1 



But the main impression left by this part of the oratorio^ L e. 
the Tkistis and the Stabs^ ii at wg a rlaome and oppraMive aa 
thatola coiiectiopof waHittepictBitaof maityidw 

* We hftva got •oeuatomed to all manner of chromataos and the moit poignant 
Hamumm b fi fcftw, ^mtHUtrnmrmg^ and l\s«(/U| tat wttamialiiikKit tD 
^fnefaite tiie ctoaeweaa of Wagner^a mnakal dietian, whkh napoodi at oooaaaA 
fneiMty to tta iHaMdit of Mnlion. Xomoiw, «ta •■luaaa «! 
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A naive littie hymn, a inrourite old tone taitefnUy let for 
female voieet with hBrmonhim (or flutea, oiboes, claiioela and 

corno inglese), is introduced by way of relief and contrast after 
the SUibut. It iH intended to be sung and played by inTisible 
choristers and instrumentalists : 



5^ 



J .J J N 



J I -i i l 




f Ai • W * Im "it, • Al.te .la.U, Al.te-hi * U. 

5 



-1^ 



Fl 



H . f 



2 • -• 







- — , — , — , t —I 




1 jfo^ty 









loor • M nur • n 



xii bo • cU 



Al . 1« .la 



militant^ * lUnnredV in wliieh the vdoea ace al^^ 

by the tamnk of brass inatmmantf. The foOowing excerpt 

may serre to illiistrate the manner in which it ia oonoeiveds 



1 



-Jt ^ 



-r r 



1 



«1b 

4 




Wagner sometimes deals with them, are explained by tbe dramatic action. Thm 
the utmost TioleDce in musical oomlnnations inny intelllgnble and iuKtiflablo 
from the diMoatiat's point ol riew, even when, taken as nusiv mu&ic, combitmiious 
cf ibe ktadMOB to pam tl» Umlti cf inlalUgibility, and appear simplj uglj aoA 
repelling. Compare Wagner*! vtm Hiw M CKpiMnd hi OUir id Jammi§m§ 4lt 
Mm^k m^iat Dnma, Sdmflta z. M>*50. 
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• ••• • • • MM»-«l>to» 

Was Liszt's bias essentially histrionic^ as the use of repre- 
sentative themes and operatic effects of illustnition in his Pro- 
gramme- music seems to ^siig^^est ; or was it ecclesiastu al, as 
the use of Intonations serving as symbolical Leitmotivc in his 
MaateSy Psalms, oratorios, and even in a number of instrumental 
pieces, would imply } Perluipa both. All his life long Liszt was 
a faithfnly if aomewhat wayward, aon of the Catholic Church; 
and from the ftnt, some of hit music echoes the tone of the 
doister^ and beaia tiaoea of the ftneU €igui€» c/t the priert- 
hood. It is difficult to deid justly with a certain chms of Liszt's 
pioductiuus — pieces imbued with relisrious sciitinieiit and pro- 
duced at all stiiges of his career — from the morbid *Peus^ des 
morts ^ of 1H34, the rather austere * Pnter Noster' (in C) or the 
devout * Ave Maria ^ (in B b) of 1847 % and the painfully chro- 
matic ^Stabat mater dolorosa^ (F minor) of 1886 (Christus), to the 
vaiious axute and ultnunanne Pietiei^ such as the 'Ave Maria' 
(in B) of 1865, the ^Fkter Noater' (ui A b) of 1866 {CknHui),Qt 
the Angelna * Frite auz anges gaxdieiia' (m E) of 1883 Seveial 
of tliese ellunona are very ambitious : the scene of the canoniza- 
tion of St. Elisabeth, for instance, or the distressing 'Stabat mater 
dolorosa ' just mentioned, or the beautiful Beatitudes; others are 
so slight as to be hardly appreciable, lilve the ^Stabat mater 
specioaay^ and the naive Easter hymn, * O filii et fiUae' {Christ us), 
the Spoeafizio of tlie AmUea de pkkrmage, or tlie delicate little 

* HurmonUt poetiquc* tt rdiftiemm, lStm,t, 4« 5. 

• - > lit, M«- 
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pianoforte pieces called ^ Gonaolationa.' Among' aucli widelf 
divergent eonipoaitioDa» reUgiova In tone and ciiaeacter^ thoae of 
later days than the aimple 'Biter Noater' of 1847 are bfno meana 

extra viigiii it or problematic, or in any sense outside the pale of 
music proper ; yet the majority of them can hardly be accounted 
good nmsic in the full sense of the word. Taken simply as 
muaiCj and without regard to any aymbolism or casual associa- 
tion with the ritual* they contey an undefinable senae of effort 
and weakneoi. NeverUieleaB, aome of these very pieoei^ noCaUy 
the 'Stabat mater apedoaa^ and the Beatitiidea, have been ioiown 
to make a deep impreieion on petaont not paitieidaily moep- 
tible to inlluenoeB ol an cccfariaatical deacription or fabject to 
sodden devotional impulses. 

Ldokcd at from a musician's point of view — apart from the 
glamour of a!i ancient cercuioiiial, apart also from the fascination 
of Liszt's iinitjue personality — a large proportion of these 
compositioDB appear wanting in that specific musical character 
and In thoae distinctive featmca ^ich make for oonsisteniy 
and coherence of muaical interest. Pieeea* to a certain dtgne 
ndl put together^ are foond to contain bare and aridatretchea^ 
InD of intention perhaps* and loll of ieeUng* but fidl* atao* of 
weariaome and pointless particnlara. The meana of effect 
employed by Liszt are ndther commonplace, nor especially 
eccentric, extra\ aidant, or in an\ technical sense deficient. 
The devotional fcelini,^ lliat prompts tlieir use is evidently 
sincere, amounting uow and again to true fervour and passion ; 
yet^ in the end, the entire endeavour faila to convince the mind's 
esr» and leads to little that is complete or even likely to piovo 
of enduring valne as artistic worlu If a man chooses to 
employ the pianoforte or the chomaand orchestra for devotional 
purposes he is bound to be watchful d bis mode of musical 
expres s i on; mere emotional improvisatiott will not suffice; 
for his experienced hearers are always inclined to resent any 
sliortconuiigs in the musical substance or orkmanship, and 
to assert* with increasing emphasis* that the cause of pie^ 
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It Init 31 lerved deftdcncy in the eaential elemailt of 
flonipoiitioii 

The jBideet $aer4u of Boerini and Verdi may fttljr be men* 
tionecl here. RomteFe conrist of the we1l-*known iSVoM maier, 

btgun in 1831, finished and peHtoriucd 1841-2; three choruses 
for female vuicts; La Foi, L'Esperancc, and La Charite (1844), 
of whicii the firat two belong to a forgotten opera, Oedipus ; a 
* Tantum ergo ' for two tenors and bass with orchestra, a ' Qxuh . 
niam^ lor baas aolo and orchestra, and Salutaris' for four solo 
Toicea; and the ao-ealled 'Petite Meaae SdenneUe' (i8<^)» the 
•coiingof vMch waa completed in ihortly befove hit deatlu 
Writing about the fiiat Fteiiian peifbrmanee of Boiiint'a 
AoM Mtaer, in 1842, Heine • alyly atated that the impreaaion 
he had receiv ed reminded him of a curious representation of tlie 
I'assion by little childreji, which he professed to have witnessed 
at Cettp. * The ineffable martyrdom wjts presented and repro- 
duced, but in the most naively juveuile way — the terrible 
plaint of the Mater dolorosa waa intoned by little maiden voices,' 
Ac.— It ia aufficient to atate broadly that Boanni'a SUiboi ia 
fine mnaic from the p ro fraainnal ainger'a point of vievr^ and not 
alwaya devoid of devotional aentnnent. The latrodoction and 
first Choma, the duet, * Qnis est homo/ the -'Infiamniatna/ and 
the unaccompanied quartet, * Quando corpus morietur/ rank 
with the most effective of Rossini's work. 

Verdi's contributions to sacred music are a Requiem Mas9 
for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, in memory of Aiessandro 
Manzoni} a Pater Nosier for two soprani, contndto>, tenor, and 
baas; an Ave Maria for soprano and atrings, and 'Quattio 
pead aacri/ In 1^75^ hia six^HMOond year^ Yeidiy amid laie 
enthnaiaam^ OMide tlie toor of the principal finiopeaa concert* 
looma with tlie Reqttim. It ia in the natore of thiqga that 
tlie rd%ioii8 mnaie of a man who bom youth to old ^ devoted 

* WitneM in raoent jem the Mlxm of Gooaod'a owtoriat At Bt^brngHm abA 
Man et FMa, Tiu^t Fnmatmmt, ftwii'» nun ^ fi gmt M m , >c 

* Wcriu^ s. 331. 
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hinudf exdustvely to the compositum of operas should have 
tometfaiiig dnmAtic about iL The nuurdy umier the dicnm- 
fltuco; 11 lather that tlus xdigioni mine of hit (it is not 
jBttamfy dinrcb music) sbouU have lo little of the hietrionic 
or the theatrical about it. The 

despair, 8up]>licati«n, and hopeful expectancy in the Requiem 
is perhaps too personal and passionate, but it is sincere. There 
18 no trace of frivohty, and, what to n musician is more 
important, it will bear inspection from a strictly musical point 
el view; Much of it ia admirable in ita way, and convincing; 
some poctkme, wbm the contrapuntal tieatment of chonl 
parts cornea in apoiadleally, are now and then weak, tbon|^ 
bjr no meana inept* The beat numbera owe their aocceaa to 
the oompDsef'a native gift for vocal udody, to hia aUe treat- 
ment of the voice-parts in entemble pieces, also in some 
measure to certain realistic effects produced by choral noise 
and orchestral biare, a8 in the *Tuba mirum,' whirli sho\vs that 
Verdi had studied Berlioz' Requiem to some purpose. The 
elegiac repoaeful numbers have the charm of sincerity and 
tender feeling ; such is particularly the oaae with the * Requienii 
aetemaai,' in which a aubdunl expreaalon of aonow ahematei 
with a tender ray of hopc^ and the Kyrie and Chilite. Themeaao 
aoprano aolo, <Xiber acriptoa^' and the baaa aoloy * Gonfutatii;' 
whidi form part of the ^Diea liae,' are remarkably effective. 
The extremely simple 'Agnus Dei ' is as or^^inal as it is masterly, 
a melody of thirteen bars sLx times repeated with ingenious 
chancres in the voiciner, <'ind a few bars of coda. The closing 
'Requiem aeternam^ ia as touching as the opening of which it 
ia an expansion. Of the two fugues, ' Sanctus ' and * Libera me,' 
the second is the best as regards the invention of the subject 
and alao in point of workmanabip $ ita cUmax acta aa a telling 
fcnl to the jnoMiMlaie of the final 'Libem me.' 

In the oonrae of X898, hia eighty-fifth year, Verdi piiUtahfld 
thelateat of hiardigiooapieoeat QuaiiropexHiaeri, Ave Maria 
(scala enigmatica armonizzata a quattro voci), Stabat mater ^ 
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(per ocno a qmittro parti ed orchestra), LmuU aila Vtiyme 
Mmia (per quattiOTOci 1riaiiclie)»and rei)eiin(per dapfoo ocno ^ 
aqualtiopaitiedorclMitra). The fiitt of thet^tbcilve if «rM^ 
a haimonic puzzle, looks as if it were a Jeu d^uprii, meant to 
be a tldt upon certain eiirioitt experiments of Xiizfa in 
chromatics, it is ba4»ed upon an 'enigmatic' scale — ascending 
C, Db, E, Fj^ G $, A Jf, B, C ; descending C, B, A Jf, Gfc F Q, 
E, D ^, C. This * scala * in minims is employed as a cantua 
finnus, tirst in the baMy then succewively in the tenor and 
alto, finally in the soprano. The queer counterpoint which 
Vevdi applies to it is fuwletcbed and difficnit of intonation; the 
total eflect is ahnosty if not qniU^ as mnaicsl as it is eorious. 
Fioin a vocslist^s point of fiear, the 'Laodi per osei ftioneAe/ 
female toioes» is an ezqiusite pieee— sweet and tender, showing 
Verdi as a singer of genius. It produces a wonderful effect 
of purity and happiness. The worda are from the last canto 
of Dante's Paraduto : 



YMgiM Maflifb tfgllAdd too HgBOk 
UnOi • site pill dM omtaM, 
TsrarfM Smd tf'ctano MnsigUo, 

Tu »c' culei che I'umium nutum 
Nobilitacti tl, che il no F»ttan 

For lo cni mUo imD* fteM pact 
Ood k gmnhiato ^jfMslo SdM. 



Thoa Vhgto XoliMr. dsofllte ^ tiij 

Son, 

Homble snd high boyoud all other 

The limit find of ttwetenuU oooaiel, 

Tbou art the on© whf< •^nt-h TioV.ility 
Tohaman natoregave, that its Creator 
Did not disdain to make HiniMlf its 

Within thy womh rekindled was the love. 
By heat of wluch in the otcmal peace 
After snch wiae this flower was ger- 



The Stabat and Te Deum, in the violent contrasts of colour 
employed, the noisy instrumentation, and the crude use of 
duonstiesy show tnccs of the operatic stage of Beriios* 
Beguiem, and even of Lisit^s OlrMis; hut they also exhibit 
high imagination and some gentdne mnsieal quality. 

WagnePs Dtu IMemmM der JpoiM: erne biAHtehe Scene, 
for male voices and orchestra, belongs to this part of the 
subject, though it cau hardly be ranked under the head eitiier 
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of orthodox or of secular church music. It is religious in spirit 
aud tingled with the partly religious^ partly humanitarian and 
political, enthuiiarai of the yean which preceded the revolntaon 
of 184S. It waa compoaed at a pidee d^oecoiiom, lor a lertiffe 
(prfhffi iig of men^a dwtal locifjtim in Hreeden. TJfai ■omo 
ioeoe bom an opeia WEia ol BpouUm, it is pknnad to ionn 
one eontfamoua movement. Remaricable rather for the spirit 
in which it is conceived than for its actual musical value, 
JJas Liebemnahi recalls the style of Wagner's first successful 
opera, Rtenzi (1840-2). Am in Rienzi, the melodic and 
harmonic effects are simply disect^ and telling, though oocaaitm- 
ally somewhat blatant and commonplace. Certain panages— > 
'8ende una deinan heiUgen Gdii^' ^ Madiet aicfa an( ladet 
frendig daa Wort'— ahow traoei of that myaticd femmr iridch 
many years afterwards foond fuller e xpw e ei on in the cbomSBS 
of the Knighta dt the Grafl in the iint act of Pmt^ Three 
separate choirs a cappeUa (each consisting of tenors and basses 
divided), who represent the Disciples, are supplemented by 
twelve solo basi^ voices, who represent the A{)ostles, and by a 
choir of ' voices from on high/ who represent the Trinity ; 
ultimately the mass of voices is joined by a very full orcheetn^ 
whichf aa in Eaemzi, includes cotain extra wind and percusdon 
Inatnnncnti inch aa addillftnal baMoon^ a ^Serpen^' valfo 
home, fahre tmmpetiy a haia-tnba and two kemedmBn^beaidei 
the Qtaal trmnpets, horns, trombonci^ and tmipani. The 
sound of 'voices from on high' ae in ParsifiU^ — ^'Seid getroet, 
Jch bin euch nah, uad mv'm Geist ist mit euch wa-a heard 
in its fullest beauty when the words were sung- from the 
cupola of the Fraucukirche, at Dresden, on the sixtli uf July, 
1843$ and the fine effect thus produced was nuide to serve again, 
thirty-nine years later, in the first and third acta of Parsifal 
(imy-* Der GhMbe Icbl, dk Tube idiwebt; 
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Concertos and abortor pieces chiefly for pianolorle or violin 
with orchestra are oonspictious among the inatnimental music 
of this period. Tfaeymay be nmged under tiro heads: pieces 
lemaikaUe for originality of conoeption and a hi|^ qnsMty ol 
material and workmanship— such as Weber's Concertstiick for 
pianoforte^ Spohr's eighth Concerto, 'In mo^ d'una scena 
cantiinte' (1816), Mendelssohn's Concerto for violin, uml Schu- 
manif 8 fur pianoforte ( botii 1 ^45); hecuiidiy, pieces wlierein st ress 
is laid on a display of the solo player's attainmenU a« a virtuoso 
—such as Paganini'i violin Concerto in D (1820), Ernst's in F Jf 
minor (1836), Vieuxtemps* in E (1835) and D minor (1853), 
Moscfaelcs' third pianoforte Concerto in O nunor^ 
Henadt's ui F minors Lisst^s in Eb and in A» hb concert 
▼aiiatlons on the Die» trse known as 'Todtentanz' (Jkmte 
maeatre), 1 850^ and forthennore, three charscteristicaUy National 
concertos, distinctly belonging to the period of romanticism, 
though comparutiveiy recent in date, viz. Joachim's lIiiiiL^arian 
Concerto in D minor for violin, Griegf's NorM rgian Concerto 
in A minor for pianoforte, and Tchaikovsky^s Russian Concerto, 
also for pianoforte^ in B b minor. 

Weber's Gonoertstildt (iSai), * Largbetto aSettnoso^ Allegro 
paadonato, Marda e Rondo gfojoso^' was flist designed on the 
scheme of a romantic 8l(»y« which Weber finally did not publish, 
since he deemed the sequence of mofements soiBciently intd- 

* The flnt m o fe a wa t of which contains mnsic of a high order, muktenredly 
n^frW'tc<1. and repw—ti Um feeolmiqiM of HnniiMl, gmfted on ttet of CkmeaA 

and Bit'thoveu. 
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ligUde witliouft TerlMU egqpUnatioD. Hia own views on the 
mbject of Una piece and ill relation to 'progiamme mnaic' are 
ei^waa e d with great fmnkneaa : ' I am plannii^/ he wrote to 
RocMitaE, the criHe, 'a i^noforte concerto in F minor. The 

choice of key seems curious — seeing that concertos in a minor 
key so riiroiy pli'ase unless there be some rousing^ idea connected 
with theia. A sort of story has somehow taken hold of me : 
it will serve to link the movements togetht i and determine their 
character in detail, as it were, dramaticall} . I intend to entitle 
thems AUegio^<'8cpantion^; Ada^^, ''Lamento^' S Finale^ 
^Deepeat giief, comfort, retom and InbflatioB/' I find it very 
dIAcidt to aocnatom myietf to this conception^ aa I partieidailjr 
' dislike aHmnaical pictmea with apedftc tiUca— yet itiircaiatlbly 
forces itself upon me and promises to prove efficacious. In 
any case I do not care to put it forward for the first time at 
anyplace where I am not already well known, ^or fear of being 
misuuderstood and counted as a charlatan/ 

As the Ck)ncert8tiick now stands, the sequence of movementa 
reflects the changea of mood in some operatic scena, thust 
A lady aitting m her hower and thinking of her knighti who 
haa gone to the Groaade (Lmfhetto qfbiimoio). She fandea 
him in hattle {AUegro pa»9kmaU) and fenging for one oMiie 
^ht of her before deatii. She is near to fisinting away, when 
suddenly fruiii the woods without comes the sound of men 
approaching {Ttinpo di marcia). She looks out anxiously. 
There is her lover and with a wild cry she rushes into his 
arms (Presto gu^oso) ^ Technically, the Concertatiick marka 
a new departure in tlie treatment of the pianoforte as a concert 
inatrmnenty and ia full d ingeniotia devioea both in the aok> 
part and tiie ofcheatration* 

' An inf]^nioa8 commeuuitor, C. F. VVditsmann (the ilrst good liistorian of 
elATier mtuic), impired bj Li«t*i grand rendering, regarded the piece fkom 
apoHtiadpoiatflf ftov, Msa^dw of ^ksgiarioM iq^iMagflf Qetnaajtowsids 
tbe dose of the NapdMide wan, Slid not irittNmt aooM iMooa, in so te oo fho 
ipiiit of the marie b cowwmod. 
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The novel effect of a sustained melody with arpeggiando and 
quasi-pizzicato accompaniments, senza pedale (Introduction), 
has been reproduced by Mendelssohn m his Capriedo brilkuit^ 
mcntioiMd above; and the staocalo octam, rippling Moii- 
qvAfcn^and certain details of instrmiieotatioii (Finale) reappear 
in Menddiiohn'B Coocerto in G minor. The plaintive wail 
produced by the high notes of the baiioon against the tbrobUng 
chords of the strings -an opcntic effect— just heftnetlie Tempo 
di Marcia, is singularly telling in its place : 
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After this the hearers are astonished by rapid octave gliasaiukM 
ofer the white keys of the pianoiort^ a virtooeo effect com- 
pmtifdy euy od the old Yienneee hntrument^ hut next to 
ImpoMible on modem giinds^ 

Ttee 18 yet anotiier e?cn more eurprising effect, and moie 
distmctly Weber's own, but too long for quotatbn — ^the eustained 
crescendo from pianissimo to fortiHsinu) for sixteen bars before 
the first Allegro on the same harmony, where the sound of the 
instrument is allowed to accumulati- with the dampers raised K 

Before the Concertstiick Weber wrote two concertos, one in 
C and another in Eb. The aecond oi these appeared in 1812^ 
a year after Beethoven'egfeat Concerto in £i^. Thus Weber's 
smprisfaig dioioe of the key of B major lor the Adagb* is 
aooomited for; it iqppesfs as a reflex of Beethoren} there are 
also other points of resemblance— e%ht but unmistakable. 

Though not strong enough for performance in public at the 
present day, Weber's Concerto for bassoon in F, his concertino 
in E b, Op. 26, and the Concertos in F minor and E b for clarinet, 
and especially the interesting Concertino in E minor for horn 
(iSq6-i8)— occasional pieces rapidly written for virtuoso friends 

dtstrrr notice as containing the best sob music extant for 

s IlteaniMvailyawtoBMllMwm.wboandeiiwflf itlttlib 

Op. I, in the first Concerto in C, and in the Finale of the WalditeiB Sonte. 

' Thi« in the celebrated nrscendo that Goethe asked for when Weber nrited 
him in i8i3. Here again Beethoven wai the initiator, and Wtba, witb his 
thentriral ' flair/ the fint to make the most effective Uiie of it. 

• YMMltyC|raijoi^^laf*MteS^ Utaum D|«ia ffonat liktthlidrf 
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the particular instruments. T)ie latter piece, for the first time 
in recorded musk, exhibiU a curious trick of ()!)taiiiing the effect 
of three- or even four-part haruiouy from u ssolo horn. (The 
player 'blows* a note and at the same time sings or rather 
^ hums ' another — if this is done perfectly in tune the acoustical 
result is of a chord in three or four parts.) Taken tx^gether 
Weber's ahovr^pieees lor wind initnnnents form a compendiom 
of tlie good effeeta the instrnnients can piodnee indifiduaUj^ 
and lieie again^ aa with aome of the solo pianoforte pieoea to be 
mentioned later on, the details appear Hke stndieslbr something 
to come. Compared with Spohr's early violin concertos, the 
freshness of Weber's pieces is remarkable, in spite of their 
ratiur tlimsv texture. The best piece in which the clarinet 
takes part is the duo couccrtaute Up. 48, in £ b, a spirited nad 
showy sonata for that iustrument and pianoforte. 

Musicians snd ?irtiiosi of the present day are agreed that 
after Beethoven's coooerloa in C minor, G msjor, and Eb, and 
befoie Brahma* in Bb major and Tdiatkofslcy's in Bb minor, 
Scfanmsnn's is tlie great pianoforte c o n certo; and auniiaily, 
that after Spofir's 'Soena cantaate,' and Beethoven's concerto 
iii D, but bt f(»i o Joachim's * Hungarian' in D minor and Brahms' 
in D major, Mi ndelfsohn's is the jE^reat concerto for the violin. 
So grateful to the violinist ;uul so mitcii in vogue with the 
public is the latter, that it bids fair to outUst the interest in 
the rest of Mendelssolm's solo and ensemble piecea. 

The defice of joining tlie movements of a concerto so as to 
foim a continnoiiB whole haa frsqoently been aacribed to Spolir, 
who^ in his 'Scena cantante' {Oetamguemie) jnst me ntioned, 
inutatea an operatic acena of tiagic import. Moochdes In liis 
' Concerto fantastique ' worked on similar lines. Mendelssohn 
made use of it with very good effi ct in both of his pianoforte 
coijct rtos and in the concerto tor violin. But the crt dit of 
having originated the happy innov*ation beioiiL,^s U) Beethoven, 
whom Weber followed in the Concertstiick (compare the beautiful 
tiansiftion from the Ad^^io to the Finale in Beethoven'a £b 
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concerto with Wd)cr^»b>ai«mpMtiigcqpMit»dt^^ M«ndd»- 
nlnPft method of ooiuhiiiiiy tho inofvnmtiderifM dbockfy frmii 
Weber^t GonoertMeky as Spohr's dciigD derivca from Moititfs 
fmlniis in D minor kdA C n^nof* ]kfoiiddnohii%i conoBiteofop 

piunoforte, the Capriccio brillantc, the Serenade and Allegro 
giojojio, and the Rondo brillante, are not inchided in the first 
rank of concert pieces for the reason that even the best of tliem, 
the G minor concerto and the Capriccio^ bear palpable traces of 
borrowing from Weber^ and the remainder, thoii|^ dovcr in 
detdl and cminoitly piactical^ exhibit oooepicuotis manncfim. 

fichwnann'a pianolocle conoerto standi with Webef^sGonoeft* 
Btiick at a tfjial lepnaentatioii of the Romantic period. The 
vpcmng Ai^gro waa written tet aa a lyric iantaala; the 
Intermeam and final Allegro were added after an interval of 
some yean. Traces of Schumann's aphoristic manner are 
present throughout, particularly in the first movenietit, but 
the design la firmly and consistently maintained. Among hia 
laiger instrumental pieces there ia none that offers a more 
complete and well-balanced expression of his individuality, and 
hi none of hia woriia (the Mm^firtd omtnre and the Adagio of 
tiie C major Symf^umy excepted) haa he ao perfectly auoceeded 
in aetting lurth the delicately pawionate aenthnent and the 
ftcry exaltation that r e p r eae nta the normal state of bis muncal 
mind. The technique of the solo part is original and sufl&ciently 
effective, though there is not a har of display for mere display's 
Hake. The instrumentation, without beini:^ strikiii!? or clever, 
yet leaves nothing to be desired. Less satisfactory is the 
Introduction and AUqpro ^ipaaabnato, Op. 92, an ambttioiw 
woricy but rather monotonous and meffective^ and atiU km the 
Goneert Allegro with Introdnctbn^dedicated to Bmhm%Op. 154. 

Caiophi'a two conoertoa wem ttoAj worica (1835-6). In the 
geneial ontfinca the^ vecatt the atyle of Hnmme^ aa la ahown 
in the arrangemeDt of tottis and aolos, the distributbn of 
cantilena and passage work, and in certain technicalities be- 
longing to the treatment of the solo instnmient. The cantilena 
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in the £ minor concerto is Italian iu spirit, and, like much of 
Chopin's melody^ shows tnces of the influence of Bellini ^ 

Against both concertos and indeed against all Chopin's pieces 
witb oiehete— the Krakontli^ wliicli i«nks with the Rondoe 
of theooDoertiM^ the Andante ipiatittio and PfdonaieeiaEb^Opw 
9%, the FMitana on Mkh mis, Op. 13, the variations on 'La 
CI davem,' all of them fasdnating from a ▼fitnoao's point of 
view and rery clever as compositions — there is serious objection : 
they appenr to better advantage without orchestra, tuul w ith the 
accompaniment played on a second pianoforte. Clio[)iii did not 
know enough about orchestral instruments, either singly or iu 
combinataoiiy to employ them with proper effect. Uia titttis 
lack sonority, and when the pianoforte entersy the would-be 
accompaniment fails to blend with the sob instrument. One 
or two fine and original effect%bowei^9 must not be overiooked^ 
viz. the altenation of sbnng% pianissimo and unisooo^ with 
sofletiords off wood winds, in the beginning of the Larghetto in 
the F minor concerto ; and the long tremolo of strings inter- 
spersed with the solemn pi/^icuto of the double basses which 
supports the recitative of the pianoforte in the same movement 

Regarded from the pianoforte player's point of view, Henseit's* 
concerto in F minor (i^S^), the most ambitious among that 
pianist's pieoe% has very considccable merits. Aa a leooid of 
Hensdtfs penonal achievements aft the heyboaid, the work is 
femariKaUe for the rich effects of sound attained by the nse of 
widespread chords in tlie most comidex form of arpeggio, the 
intricate filigree work of passages, the rapid fimiturej the broken 

* The Italian eighteenth-century vocal cautileua as transfcrml to the violin by 
Legrenxi, Tartini, Viotti, and aftenranU from the violin to the pianoforte, 
MMttlBlw tlw csBlilMia of MoMit^ nd HvinaMre eansnloik wA frvn llonrt 
sad HmnmeU Field and Chopin in tlie main deriTe thein. 

' AttoTTiptw fit rp-in«»tnnru»ntation, snch M thone of the F minor ^-ono^rto hy 
KUwd worth aud of the i:^ minor oonoerto bj iaiuig, or of instnuneatation direct 
ndi M tlist of «M AOegra ds OoMwt la A Iv ineod^ aot jHliSsdM 
existeoes. AI>no«t tluraoghont, the eolspittp ssOho|lB hot lt» to OOSBfloh la ttiitt. 

The arrnmpniiliiients, wbctlirr thf composer's own of Sddcd l|J OmMBfestOffl^ SOt 
M drags and obecoze nther than enhance the efbcU 

* 1814-89. 
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octBTciy and the other devices whkh afford ■ocfa ample oppor- 
tunity to the tMU and eDdnnuioe of the vhtuoeo. But in spite 

of the brilliancy of the protagonist" s part, ;iii(l the fairly good 
orchestration, there is a noticeable lack of conviiicing effect. 
One misses the chief of Henselt's peculiarities — that smooth, 
aentimentai 'Lieder ohue Worte' tunefulaeaSy which distin- 
gnuhes many of his Etudes and Impromptus — and this perhaps 
more than anything else has stood m the my si a complete 
success. Though the conoerlo is wdl planned and carehilly 
mitten, it hreatfaes an air of pedantry, duefly owing to the 
rather trite character of the themes — which have all the 
m^diocrit^ distingu^ of Henselt's master, Hummel. Certain 
details in the two principal movements, ADegro patetico and 
Allegro at::it4'ito, are obviously appropriatetl from Chopin's F 
minor concerto, and thus derive from Hummel at second 
hand. The middle movement — Larghetto in Db major and C Jf 
minor, a ^ece more distinctly Henselt's own in pomt of 
mdodie invention and sentimenly itaits and terminates as a land 
of Nocturne sfler the manner of TiM or Cliopm* The centre 
portion, GJ minor, very remarkable from a pianist's pdnt of 
view, contains a bold effect of sonority ^ t a broad cantilena for 
both hands in double octaves sustained by the i)cdal, — in imita- 
tion of h(';L\ \ bass and tenor instruMn rits,— at first /?ia>/^>, later on 
/br/e, and tlwn ff'f plnytd simultaneously with the accompany- 
ing chords, which; also laid out for both hands, follow each main 
note of the melody in semiquavers higher up on the key-board. 

Schumann eiqiressed a wish to write a piece which should 
consist of an extended movement, the opening section to stand 
for the first AIlegR)^ a cantabile section for the Adsgio, and 
a bright dose for the costomaiy Rondo. lint tried to cany 
out some snch idea. Taking a hint from Berlioz' L*IdSe fixe 
and Wagner's system of Lcitrnotivt*, as employed in Tannhauser 
and Lohengrin, Liszt strove for unity by making a single 

' Recently copied— key, effect, notetknoo foor ■tevn— bj 8. BadnoMdaol^ in 
tlM oeMnled C I minar PvAode. 
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subject serve both in quick and slow time, by making a continu- 
ous movement ot the entire piece, and by stiingiiig together thv 
main subject with its variants and all accessory melodies in the 
tinal {>eroration. This novelty in form, designed as self-depen- 
dent music vvitliout r^;ard to a programme^ proved to be a succeis. 
Indeed Liszt's two concutos in £ b and A vrnj/n, to whieh nay 
be added the so-called Conoato for two pianos without orchestra 
in B minor, and the ^Todlentans* (lkm9emaetAre),wmiA ntkk 
among the best of ooncot jdeccii mn it not for the lack of 
weight and beauty in their main themes. As virtnoso pianoforte 
music these efforts are magnificent, the orchestration superb — 
jwrticuiariy in the Concerto in A arultlie vvildly fantastic 'Dance 
of Death The Danse macai/re, sketched in 1 839 (written 
and rewritten in 1849 ^^59) — ^ piece that belongs to the 
cat^ory of Berlioz' Nuii d'un sabbnf, the Orgie des bngmub, 
and Lisst's own Scheno inmico> MepkisiopheUi, has for an 
avowed pcogiamme Orcagna's frescoes l ep reacnt in g the Dance 
of I>eatfa> at Piiay together with a leminiacence of Holbein^a 
Danoe of Deatfa, at Raslfti Tbi6 pieoe f im t' fftt of a aeries of 
grotesque variations on the old intonation of the ' Dies irae * used 
by Berlioz in the Nui! (fun sabbat, Remarkiibly clever as an 
example of the extremes of pianoforte technique, and iHjuaily 
clever as an example ot grotes(iue instrumentation, it is ver\' 
effective when properly played to an audience in the mood for 
such things. 

Bare enumeiation must suffice for John Field's pianoforte 
Coneeito in Ab (the 7th), Feidinand Ries' in C$ minor (the 
3rd)^ Stenidale-Bennett'a m Fminor (the 4th), Feidinand HOIer^s 

in F)( minor (1863), Rubinstein's in O major and in D minor, 

Joachim Raff's in C minor (1870), as \\< ll .us iur Schumann's 
Concerto for viohHieello, find his Concerto for four iiorns. All 
these works stands more or iess, apart from the main line of 

* The Concerto in K and a good number of Liszt's earlier woridi owe much 
of thiir teUinir dBeet to JomUbi Bafl; who for mrml jmn acted m lAnt'9 
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gmdiial change which marki the Romantto period, and none of 
them have kit ao appreciable im piei rio n upon pg ofa w l o wa l 

executants, to whom they were, ill the first inataoce, addmied 
and whom they mainly concern. 

Both Mendelssohn and Schumann made strenuous efforts in 
concerted chamber music for pianoforte and strings. Mendels- 
sohn's two trios, D minor and C minor, and bis two sonatas for 
'odlo and pianoioile, fine and finished as they are, particnlariy in 
the fint movement* and the Scfaenoa, hare, lor the pnaent at 
any late, loal iMr trague* His thfee caily pianolocCe qnaitefta 
are of amaU moment. 

Written in Bchmnann't ftmioiia QmnMt in Eb aoon 
became, and (apart from Brahms's in F minor) still remains, the 
favourite of concert audiences, despite the lug:ubriou8 In modo 
d^una mnrcia, which has been maliciouslv (kscribed as an 
* Elegy on the death of a Philistine.' Next to this ranks the 
j^anoforte quartet also in Eb. Schumann in lua later years 
wrote three trios — in D minor, F major, and G minor — of 
which the first ia the atroi^pest and the UMt a isalnie. With the 
cseeption of the iiist AUcgro of the Trio in D minor aadperinps 
the Adagio of this and tihe I^Oj^ietto of the TVio in none of 
Sdiiimann's trio i i Hi fe m ei i l a readi the levd of Mendelssohn^a. 
Two sonataa ior violin and pianoforte, in A minor, Op. 105, and 
D minor. Op. 121, not tso well considered, in point of form, as 
Mendelssohn's 'cello sonatas, belong to the period of Schumann's 
decline^ when he wrote in feverish haste. The themes of the 
first movements of both sonat'is are passionate, but the treat- 
ment pvodnoss an effect of effort and ioioed agitatkm. The 
slow moFemcntSy in F and G respectivelyj eqpedaUy tlie first ooc^ 
are in thefar way good, the finales medfecre. It is enough to 
mentkm the Arse PhantssiestfielGe, Op. 73, for darinet (or ridin) 
and piano, and the three Romanzen, Op. 94, for oboe (or violin) 
and piano, a.^ pieces perhaps better suited for the violin than 
either the oboe or clarinet. Marrhcnbilder, for pianoforte and 
viola. Op. 1 1 J, Marchenerzii/Uungen, for pianoforte^ ciarinet. 
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and violin^ and SHMke hn Valkstm, for violoiicdlo and piaao- 
forte. Op. IC2, are in the maiu dull, tiiough not without an 
occasioiuil i^liuipse of bt'a\ity. 

In his three string quartet*, Op. 41, Schumann tried U) make 
each movement exhibit some definite mood, in a manner which 
riiould depend for its effect upon a oonciaeaiid direct ezpraaikMi 
of the idea lathcr tiiaii upco a oomplcK idieDie of eootraaliiig 
aabjects and Vltn^ developtnenta. And he tfana managed to 
9Kf thiiiga aphoriaticany wluch had never been ao eKpfeiacd 
bdBne. He waa wdl aware that In the moat iateOeetaal de- 
partment of instrumental music, the string quartet, any effect 
produced by mere mass or colour, aiiylhitig^ whicli <rave the 
impression of trickery, would instantly be rt vialt d as an t rror 
in style, and in tiiia respect his three quartets are more 
satisfactory than Mendelssohn's seven* Not that Mendels- 
aohn'a music for sbingied instraments can be called other than' 
masterly; but the fact remains that his QnaiteCa and Quintets 
contain^ here and then, certain effects which ai^ggeat the 
orchestra or the piandorte^snch^ for inatanoej as the use of 
the tremolo in tltt llrst Allegro of the D major Qnartet, Op. 
44, No. I, and the Quintet in F minor. Op. 80, or tlie use 
of syncopated accompaniments in the first Allegro of the 
Quartet in E minor, and other devices of the kind. Mcndels- 
sohn^s fine Octet for strings, published as Op. 20, with its very 
devcr and poetically suggestive Scliena^ is too well known to 
n^ any detailed deacription* It waa a truly astonishing feat 
lor a boj half-wa|r tfaroiq^ hia aeventeenth year ^ Unlication 
la attampled by a lepelhion in the Finale of the principal 
aubject of the Bcheno— with the aame end In vlcw» anbjada 
from the first movement of the CUiartet, Op. la, in Sb^are alao 
reproduced in the Finale. 

Verdi's one contrihution to chamber music, a string ([uartet 
in E minor, is intLrt sting' and orisjinal throug^hout. It consists 
of the usual four movements : (1) a rather lengthy, yet e&ctive^ 

* Ctaapiii flb CMii Chow in Ite iriUb w ]fisad«aka» ii. p. >|a. 
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Allegro, *, consistent in form, masterly in treatment, and full 
of novel effects , (a) an Andautiuo, f, in of piquant inven- 
tioD both as regafds melody and modulation; (3) a ihort 
Schcfio Ficitinuno ; and (4) a Scherao Fugs, allegro aasai 
momh veiy dmriy dabontod and brangfat to a bright doae 
in E major. The muk, like Boiodme's teemid qnaftet, it 
worthy of moie Krioue attentkm than it hat reeehcd. 
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PIAirOFOBTB XUBXC 

An anthology of Wcbei^i oomiKMilioiia for the pianoiorte 
woM eacdvde all the vafiationa on popidar tuiiea and indnde 

the Concertstiick, the sonatas hi Ab major and D minor, the 
so-called Perpetuum mobile (IHnale, Sonata in C), the Mo- 
niento capriccioso, the Roudeau brillant in Eb, the Polacca 
in £^ the Aufforderung sum Tanz (UlnviteUion a la valse) 
and a few of the four-hand trifles. Op. 60. It is a small list, 
but a weighty onc^ for it consists of the most original and 
technically the moot advanced pieces after Beethoren and 
Schubert and before Schumann and Chopm. In most ol these 
pieces Weber has broken new ground and has proved to be the 
pioneer of Uiter developments t in almost all of them he added 
M good tkal to the keyboard technique of Dussek, Clementi, 
and evtn of Bei thoven. Thus, iur instance, taking a hint from 
Beethoven, he produced special and veiy distinct effects of 
sonority without the aid of the pedals, or by some particular use 
of them ; he developed Duasek's showy passage work of scales 
and broken chords— as we know it in that master's ffonntfis In 
F minor. Op. 77, called Uhnmailkm, and Op. 70 In 
ctSkd Le Betour a Pom— still f^irther hi the direction of pliant 
graoe and glitter. Unfiortunatdy I>ttssek's rather lax and patchy 
construction also reappears in the Allegros of Weber's sonatas, 
which, like those of Dussek, are concert pieces intended for the 
use of professional players. The predominance of sentiment 
over closeness and concentration of design is fully apparent 
— as for instance in the fine first movement of the Sonata 
in Ab* A number of Weber's early pianoforte works look 
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like stepping-stones to his operas ; even the Polacca in E, the 
Invitatioiiy and the Concertitiick seem to bdoog to the same 
group and to point in the same direction. It is worthy of note 
that up to tfae preaent daj Weber'a inflnenoe ia fdt in tfae 
baU-roonu The chevalereaque apirit and aahUe grace of hta 
AufgftiTignmg stim Tmus {VImntaiUm 4 la wM) * haa changed 
the chaiacter of the German Walaer^ irhieh it made the richer 
by a note of brilliant gaiety, of dignified ease, and gentle manners^ 
unknown before. Up to Weber's time the Walzer resembled 
a rustic dance kiiown as the T/;iiuller (cumpare the AValt/. in 
Der FreiachiUz, or the middle part of the Presto alia tedesca 
of Beethoven's Sonatina, Op. 79), or else it was like a fluent 
Minuetto with a touch of aentimentality lilie Schubert* a ao- 
caUed SfAfMndUnaaisier in A b» Op. 9, No. a. 

Then came Weber with hia daaUng JU$gro eon Jhoeoj and 
hb iiank enjoyment of Ufa and mofvanent. Tbm, together 
with Schubert, be appeara aa the originator of the modem Yalae 
and the father of the music of the Strausses and other masters 
of the dance. His influence is perceptible even in Chopin, 
whose hglitcr valscs owe as much of their freshnesB and charm 
to the Invitation as some of hia PokHuuaea owe their fire to 
the Polacca in E*, 

Before paaaiog on to the wocka of Mendeiaiohn, Schamamiy 
and diopin^ John Field muat be moitioned*. To find any- 
thing ao dainty in aentimenty ao novel and perfect in dictioay 
aa Held'a Nocturnes, No. 4 in A, | and Nok 7 alao in A, one 
would have to go back to Mozart's Rondo in A minor, or 
forward to certain Nocturnes of Chopin. The designation 
' Nocturne ' ia field's owu^ and only nine or ten of the pieoea 

* The jptu^fol pMrtoaniinie irnaiie of iha trtKod« d to i« >dth>B||lk>aaa a ct u i uito 
for thftt title. 

* Vkonese dwaoe muuoftwB 18 ao to 1850, with huhitzky, Stmuas the elder, 
sad LsuHr» nflaeli fh» ipiiit of the Sontti Qanna Um giv U k of tiirt ttna. 

mtib tiw younger Strauss and Guiigl the vaIm becomes Fui-Gemuuiic and 
Co^mopolUnn. M'itb Chopin nnd Brahms it leAves tlw of Iht psbUo 

bftU-room and retunu to the doumm of graceful l^cy. 

* Held, a pnpil of ClonMntf, wm born in DabUn 178a, be died b 1837. 
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•0 called are geouiiie^. Fleld'a Ihul little pieoea aie temaik- 
able lor originality of epiiil and novel tedmique. Each bar 
ahimmen villi the gleam of fomanee. To reatiie their merit 
it foflices to lemember their date, and to compare them with 

some of their offspring, &ucli as Nos. i, 18, 19, 37, of Men- 
delssolm's Lieder ohne Worte, or the first set of Chopiu^g 
Nocturnes, Op. 9. High and varied as is the artistic quality 
ci these particular pieces of Mendelasohn's and Cbopin% the 
myatetiona voice of poesy does not ao unmiitakaUy reaoond 
in them aa in Fidd'a. fieaidei the two Noetuniea jnit men- 
tioned^ Ihoae In Bb» Ab» and £b merit attentiaii^ It ia 
evidenttfaat Chopin in hia dcgiao mood la much indelyted to 
Field. Tlie land of emotion expiemcd In Chopin'a Noe- 
tumes, the type of melody with ita graceful embellishments, 
the waving accomjmniments in widespread chorda with their 
vaer^iely prolonged sound supported antl cuioured by the pedals, 
all this and more Chopiu derived from Field. Even from the 
executant's point of view, there ia as much trace of the study 
of Field's pieces in Chopin's caae, as there ia of Clem^ti's or 
Jktge^n* in Mendelaaohn'^ or of Cramer and Hwnmel in 
Schmnann'a. 

McndelaMdm intended hb JMkr ohm JFmie, dght booka 
in all, to he straightforward, simple, and naive, that is to aay, 

Mozartian in the expression of emotion. In their tilects the 
majority of the Lieder are graceful and pleasing. There is 
refined musical sentiment, perfect savoir-faire, balance, com- 
ply finish, but not music in the fullest and warmest sense, 
aa we get it so often in Schumann and Bmbnis. Tn spite of 
occasional titlea— Qondsllied, VolkaUad^ Jagdlied, Friihkingft* 
lled» Spinneriied (the three latter, thon^ generally adopted, 
are not f luiiiahed by the oompoaer)^ each lied rests solely npon 
its nrasicsl merits. Among the finest of them we may point 

' * FtblUhcrs, by inrlnding •nngeiiients, ham inereued the numlMr to tS. 

• The latt*?r is the prototype of Chopin's Op. 9, No. a, hI-o in X^* 
' Bei^r wu dwaanti'ipapil uul MendelMobii't teacher. 
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to the Gonduilied in A minor, the Yolkslied in the same 
the 80<>callecl Spring Sont^ in A major, the first Lied, ia £ majoi:^ 
of Book and Uie fint, £b mi^r, of Book II ^ 

Bendoi tiie Soiigt without woidi^ Menddnolin'i motk iin- 
portant oontribntioDi to the mIo litentare ol the pisnointe 
oomift of mx Prdudct and Fugociy a Schenso a capriccio in 
FS minor, Op. 35, and the Variatmns s^etiaes. Op. 54. The 
first of the six fugues, in E minor, is u masterpiece on the lines 
of J. S. Bach, whose manner it often recalls both in texture 
and in movement ^ ; but with the remaining numbers the 
interest lies more in the Prelude, e.g, the one in A b, F minor, 
and Bb. The 'Seriooa' Variations on a beautiful theme in 
D minoTy Andante ate remarkable for ingenuity of treatment 
and groupings and for akilfid handling of the inatrnment. The 
adienM ia aldn to that of Badi'a Ghaeonne for Tiolin and 
Beethoven'a Variationa in C minor with the Tery e fflS e cUve torn 
to the major key towards the end common to both, and a 
showy close in the minor. These Variations in the matter of 
invention break no new ground — as, on tlu- contrary, is the 
case in all of Beethoven's, the majority of Bralims', and in some 
of Schumann's Variatkma — but the unity of style, the balance 
of effectBi and the mature cfaftamanahip abown throughout are 
qtialitiea h^ond pvaiae* 

Other aeta of varialion8» the posthumoua Op. 8a in Eb and 
thoae in Bb, look like prqNUAtory studiea for the YariatkNia 
a^rieuaea. The two aela laat mentioned can hardly count aa 
repref^entative pieces, though they are quite up to the average 
level of the master's work. 

When Schumann took to oompo&iug, at iirat he devoted 

' It may be a>dded that tieveral of the Lietler inake good btxidie* for i»jK<<'iaiitie« 
of toudi—like Noi. to, 11, 15, 18, 34, 30 aii<l33. Faodfol mlKtitle«, «ucb u 
Im bem teBttb«a all tiw U«der 1v mcphn Hclkr 
of illustration, are entirely laperfloon* and often misloadiug. 

' CoTTipani? thf wornlerfiil fugue* in Boothovcirs Op. lot, 106, and no, which 
arc aliM* written on ibe lines of Bach, but in exetj bar b^r thv ittatnp of 
SMCoOVivt impttaoQi taatvHUNUnu* 
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Imntelf eatdtudfcly to the piaooCofte^^ vdied move upon Ue 

temperament and his gift of improviBation, than upon any 
gysteiii or tradition of ntyle ; and from the earliest sketches for 
pianoforte to tho apijtheosis of Faust, he was influenced by 
the romantic spirit of the time as it reached him through litera- 
ture. With regard to the pianoforte pieces, it is wonder- 
ful that 10 early in hia career he ahouid have been aUe to 
condenae and ejmiieia lo many heterogeneona angjoationa 
emanating from non-nniaical aonroea. When he hq;an to 
pmhliah^ hhi actoal proiBiiifliial altamment was hunifBcienty 
distinctly less than that of Mendelssohn, Chopin, or Berlioz. 
His early manner, from Opus i to about Opus 9, was modelled 
on the style of his favourite author Jean Paul. * I have learnt,* 
he said, 'more counterpoint from Jean Paul Richter than 
horn any moaio-master.' The oonnterpaint is not particnlariy 
in evidence; but Hcine'a humorous acconnt of Jean PauPa 
manner will throw aome light on the mafia; 'Jean Panl'a 
poioda,' wrote Heinc^ 'are eonatnictcd Uke a aerica of diminu- 
tive ehamberay which are often ao nairow that if one idea 
happens to meet another there is sore to he a eoffiaion ; tiie 
ceiling above is provided with hooks to hold up all manner of 
ideas, and the walls are furnished with secret drawerB to con- 
ceal emotion^/ And Schumann's stvle, like Je;ui Paul's, was 
the result of impulsive improvisation and a constant desire to 
aymlxilize, with apparently no Imowledge of the art of selection. 
He seems to be trying to xeptodnce Jean PtMiFs figwattve and 
metaphorical mode of expression in tarns of mnsic^ and mppcsia 
to be playing with poetical metaphon^ mMn to ftnd foil 
e xpr es si on for his meanings In the eaily aela of ado piecea 
with sugg^tive titles, Schumann deals in terse epigrammatic 
phrases, which he joins one with another, l)ut \\ ith little or no 
attempt at evolving an) thin^ further. So lonti; as such phrases 
are sufficiently novel ami the pieces concise, the result is both 
atriking and faacinatingy as is the case in the Jntermofjtig Op. 4» 
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the DmMMiii^BKrtikiMtm Oik 6. tli» fltlluM niitmMnm% mMnd 
CMfd; 9, AvMiMMy Op. i6 (1837) (the ti^ is 
OMtot to imH tii0 fnlMfeie figure of S. T. A. Hoffmaim't 

Capellmeiflter Krmmler), particularly the highly original num- 
bers I, 3, 4, nil d 6. The fcwitaatic miniatures * that i^o to make 
up tlu' inaji)rity of Schumann's publicatiuiia from ()[). 9 to 23, 
some numbers of the Phantaaie in C and Kreuleriana, the 
Alkgio Op. 8 and the Sonatas caBoepted, nre eich the brief 
BipwMlun qf « iingie inoo^ etch iwyurkable lor ooaoentntioii 
andponwcf f^ggiertloa. BvtthiiiiMtiKidof ttringpi^togetiier 
ft nnnilMr of IndcpaKliot pwagniphoy m in tbo kngthf A- 
Mpnedte, Op. 90» or in the laet of the HmMMtm^ T% numuv 
Op. 21, does not commend itself. The result Is ill-balanced, 
incongruous, and, at times, even wearisome. In several sets 
of pieces earlier than the Cameval^ Pajiiilofis, Op. 2f 

Intermezzi, Op. 4, Impromptm, Op. 5, Davidsbiindlertanze^ 
Op. 6, there is much that is inchoate, though not exactly 
indeftnite* Sven in later and move mature pieces surpilaea 
end contradictions ftbonnd, as lor insHnoe in No^ 7, JhwHnga 
wkrtm^ whate % scries of abstnise chords intampbi ft IMLj 
piece of salon mnsie* Sometimes Stehnmann obtnidea his 
peiticalar whims and even his pcrwmality, for instance when 
he introduces mysterious quotations from his own Papillom 
in the Cnnicral or from the 'Ab^g' variatious in the last 
number of the Intermezzi^ Op. 4. 

Schumann in his early days reproduced what he had been 
taught or what he had studied. It*is not 6Mr|)nsing, therefore, 
tliat his early |^mm?<!is fffptftin traces of H n—^wm i *wiH oI 
jSchabert His indehtednem to Schubert has been frequently 
pointed out» but thai to Hwnmel and even to Mosoheies has 
been omloolced. The AJlegro in B minor, for instancr, might 
well he called ' Reminiscences d'HammeP ; oompare also the 
Finals of the Sonata in F J miaorj Op. ii, and the Toccata, 
Op. 7^ with Uummel's Sonata in F ( mmor, Fantaaia in £ b> and 
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teSdienooltiie Soiuite, Opb zo6»iii D. The bntiilie tili«i» 
•mne of them hitetehangeable mi UUhm e a ch at Arabesque^ 

Blamenstiick, Novelletten, Humoreske, Nachtttiicke, Krria- 
leriana — derive directly from Jean Paul and E. T. A. Hoffmann. 

It has already been pointed out with regard to Schumann's 
orchestral works that he stopped short of actual programme 
muuc, although here and there he makes use of an inacription 
or a motto in verse or a musical quotation from aome woik of 
Ua own or of his bride, Clara Wieck. The aame piactioe 
appeaia in hia pijmalorte minia For eiamplpj the great 
Fhantaaie in C major, Opw 17, eiUUta the foUoiHng Hnea off 
F. Schlegel's hf way of a doe j— 



Durch alle Trine tonct 
lin buut«Q Enk'utraum 
Eb liiMr ToB geaogen' 
fttrden dw bifanliak koHfaft. 



Midst all tones that vibnito 
Throagh earth's mingled dreaim 



The ' ear attent to hear * will readily perceive the uniting tones 
that run through all the picturee which the imagination of the 
composer unrolls^ 



a. 
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Again, the Intennez/x) No. 2, Op. 4, is inscribed ' Meine Ruh 
ist hin/ i. e. Gretchen's song from Goethe's Faust ; Novelletten 
No. 3, as at first published, had a motto taken from Macbeth^ 
and ' VerrufBiie SteUe' in WM9eemm has a motto from HebbeL 
Sndi tliingK aie maaat to be menly acctatoriea^ indicatioiM of 
tliemood kiHiiehtliepieoeutobeheardorinterpfcited. Oufc 
of a total of aefcnty^foiir inatnuiieiital pieees tliifty<4o«r bave 
eharaeterittie titlet and iniiiical qnotationa. In the majority 
of instances the titles and inscriptions help to exphiin the mood 
of the music. It may be that the hearer misses his way if 
he goes from the piece to the inscription or the quotation, 
but iiom the inacriptioii to the fiieoe the path ia atimight aod 
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a knowledge of what U intended adds to the pleasure of 
listening. The (U liuiite touch of romanticism shows to per- 
fection in pieces like Dcs Ahtnds. This little mast tr piece 
conveys just that which music can convey, and words or 
ooloan cannot. There is something new here, both in spirit 
and in teduiiqne. In the hitter ictpecfc the novelty Uet in the 
eontinnoae oontndictiaa of the pimilii^ f time of the haf^^ 
accompaniment and the quaver tripleti of the melody, to which 
the constant nae of the pedal adda a vague atmospheric effect; 
a mere trifle. It may be, but complete and perfect in itself. 
The companion piece entitled f Varum ? is equally good. Here 
the charm lies in the syncopation of the accoinpanirnent agfainst 
two responding parts which overlap, one phrase beginning 
before the other haa come to an end. There li no need to 
dwdl upon other such hnda and flowers of poesy; but attention 
mnat be caOed to Noa* 4 and from JMaMofM^ ' Aileqnin' 
and 'Eaaebhta' fram C&mtvtAf 'In der Nacfat' bom Pibmi. 
tatkiUUkey Op. 12, the Aria from the Sonata In F$ minor, 
the last of the Istodea Bjfmplionlqvea In G$ minor, and, above 
all; to iliusc iiiimitable examples of musical miniature, the 
Kinderscenen, Op. 15. 

Apart from his Concerto in A minor, none of Schumann's 
lazger pianoforte works, i.e. the three Sonatas, the J^tudea 
■ymphoniques, the Phantasie In C, Op. 17, the FotMnfB^ 
Hikw$mk, the Aanoreifc^ Op. oo^ the NwMikttm^ ave cntMy 
without flaw or ahortooming* The power of Invention and the 
emotiDn displayed are aatonlahliigj ao la the wealth of detail 
in rhythm, harmony, melody, and the perriatency In the attempts 
to produce new effects of sonority. But the formative power 
18 (Infective or imjx rft ctly developed ; the materials are not 
completely weldetl together, the profusion oi detnil teiids to 
obscure or upset the balance, the atnicture shows a lack of 
unity, the mvaie la not ao mnch an miganic whole aa it la a 
fnaimi of pait% and, at tlmei^ the tnatoMut of the Inslranient 
leaves mnch to be dcsbed. Indeed the key4Kiani technique is 
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here and there to clumsy thai the norel cffecti fail to he 

effective. 

To iiKike Scliumrum'g pianoforte music sound rij^ht a far 
greater aud more persiitent use of the pedal is required tlian 
in the music of any earlier composer. He is generally content 
with the indkatkm ^oon pedalc^' and leatca the appUca^n in 
detail to the executant. If the use of the pedal^ no matter how 
frequenty were l ea tric t c d to the ■watrinlng of particuUv notes 
or hamioiiiet thero ooald be no objeetkm} hot if a eompoaer 
cliooeei to anatain oertahi hnportant notes or chords in defiance 

of the context and without reLcard to the ' tuiidd}'^ ' confusion 
and contradiction of harmony which results, he wilfully does 
an injury to his cause. Compare for instance, Schumann's 
faachingsschwank, the Intermezzo in £ (7 minor, bars £ourteea 
and fifteen and bars twenty-nine and thirty, or l^.tiules sympho- 
niqnea, No. VIII, the kst four hart— where the blur ol oonflietti^ 
hiannoniea b the nnafoidafale retnlt of the picicribed 'pedal 
ohbUgBlo/and tfaeae ban cannot be played witboat the pedaL 
As instances of impracticable technical experiments see the 
Intermezzo entitled 'Paganini' (No. i6 of the Cameval), and 
note the chords ff and pp before the return j other examples 
occur in the last twenty bars of Kreisleriana^ No. 3, in the 
Hunwretke (middle of the Intermezzo), and in the third 
section of the Blumenstuck, where during some sixteen bars 
the thumb of the right hand ia e xp ected to hold down oertain 
kcyt whikt the left hand ia to touch the nme ke|B flMOolto* 

Of the three Sonatas (in F( minors Op« ii; FmbMMv Op. 14} 
and 6 ndnor. Op. 22), the Ibat two are the alrangeat and 
warmest ; the third is formally finished, but not very significant. 

The Adagio Introduction U) tho Sonata in minor, 'the 

most romantic of sonatas,' as Lin/t was ^^•out to call it, is full 
of passionate melody ; the Allegro which follows is forcible aud 
TigonMH^ though, by a curious error of judgement, it reachea 
Ita emotional climax before the doae icqiiiied bf the scmatn 
form, and thus the interest declines at the fciy point wher^ 
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wiChBerthofciiyitwmddlimbeai dudljronieei^^ This 

means that the design of the entire movement is feeble with 
r^ard to the distribution of key centres. The boisterous 
Scherzo has an intermezzo 'Alia Burla' and a burlesque 
instrumental recitative to lead back to the theme. The Finale 
contains fine points, notably the firit subject and a coda of 
entrancing warmth ; but it is k>ng and patchy, there is evidence 
of its having been stiU kofer in the tint initanfet, and tiie 
shears seem to have been ruthlessly appBed, so that tbt relative 
positions of key eentrea Is even moie anomalous thsn It is in 
the Ifafst Allegro. Gompaie the seetion In Kb and In C with 
the context. For the absmrd title of the Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 14, * Concert sans orchestre/ Schumann disclaimed 
responsibility. The second edition presents a revised and 
partially rewritten text. In turn fiery, passionate, tender, 
humoiou^ the work covers a wide range of feeling, though it 
suflen from uniformi^ of key, all tlie movementa beiqg in 
F nunor« As Is the case with the fint of the soto sonatai^ the 
naterisls aie not completdy " tW^'^j them Is now and again 
a sense of Ineoherence. 

The phrase that acts as a mwieal motto is part of the subjeet 
for the Variations that form the third movement. Under 
various disguises it appears throughout the work. Among 
these disguises the last of the variations is particularly interesting 
aa a very characteristic and personal effusioii — striking in its 
amotiooal idnociitj* 






The final Vmtop a mt of Toocate aUn to the Flnalca of 
Baetfaovoi^ Op. 27 and 54, with ita beaaaant, ahnoai ddliiDiia 
whW of rapid aemiqnavcn and the peniatent rhythmical 

anticipation with every change of chord, prodncea a disquieting 
effect oil the hearer ^. The Andantino belonging to the Sonata 
Op. 22, f, a moonlight scene *mit allem romantischen Zubehor V 
is the best of the four movements, the final Rondo the weakest. 
The Novelletten, a total of dgfat niimbef% are piecea of an 
Ulnatiattve kind— >in aome aenae pragnmme nmaiei To the 

•ntieipfttion and iyncopation« of wUib BAnnunn wu so fond. Compare tlie 
long eeriM of hardlT interrupted igfaflOfiltiaU Ib tks BPtiddla of th0 fliflt aolWMIll 

of Fa9chingt$ch»oank, Up. a6. 
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wgnhile little miniatiiict ttSMKmdeneenm already mentioned 
may be added the tecond of the Rommurm (F J major), the 
charming trifles contained in the Album fur die Jugend, the 
Albumblatter, Op. 144, ami the four-hand ccs, Op. 85. 

The Cameval, so called by Schumann himseif, consists for 
the most part of yeiy clerer variations on a rather unmuocal 
theme of four notes— A, E ^ (QermanE^), C,and B Q (German 
H) \ thus A-S4)-H, whidi notei^ beiidee being tlie mnaiGal 
letten in Sebiunaim'e own name, abo happen to apdl tlie 
name of tlie birthplace of lui fiiend Eneiline fon Fricken^ 
These Dotea wili be found embedded in moat of the little 
pieces. The arrangement with a view to contrast, and the notion 
of a musical cariii\'al, were an afterthong^ht. The enigj^matic 
presentation of the four notes an '^Sphinxes* is evidently 
intended aa a joke in the manru r of Jean Paul — a hddle 
without an anf^wer'. J. S» Bacdi id bia younger daya aet 
the eaounple of uaing the letten of hia name in thia wny^ and 
Schumann took the hint in hia aix IVgnea on the name of 
B-A-C-H, aa did lint aftcrwaida. The theme of Schnmami'B 
<Abegg^ variations, Op. la a sort of mnrieal acvoode 
belonging to the same style of experimental composition ; so 
ia the little piece d' occasion, * Greeting to Gade/ G-A-D-E, 
in the Album fur die Jugend, and several others. The 
signatures Florestan and Eusebius (in imitation of J can Paul's 
Walt und Wult) which Schvmann appended to his critical 
artide% and wliich appear aa nom§ ie gmem in the l^aaidSt- 
MMttBrMbiMf, and the F)( minor Sonata, are meant to repfcaent 
Schumann himaeif in hia famnoiona and sentimental mooda. Hie 
aeriea of sketches entitled WaUbcmem^ already mentioned^ 
contains one number, 'Einsame Blumen/ that in its delicate 
loveliness ranks ingh among the lesser pieces^* 'Canoniscbe 

* The * Estrella* of the CamemL 

* Of eoune the farevM are not meant to be plajedt though Antcm Bohuuteio 
wdltolmigtihcai, dowly, forttafaM^— Mid look soImb. 

' 'Gei&nKe der Frtthe,' the latest pnUicafcioiu for the piMMfarll^ Mong ts tkt 
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Studieii^ and <8ldnen^ for FMUOflfigd, Op. 56 and 58, 
together with the rix 'Badi' Fngues, Op. 60, for the oi^j^^ 
seven * Characterstucke in Fughetteii fonu ' fnr pianoforte. 
Op. 126, are fruits of the special studirs in Counterpoint that 
Schumann began to ni:ike alK)ut the middle ui hie career. 
They are aU inter^ting ; some, like the firat of the Cauoniacbe 
StiuUeo (m niinor V ) and Not. i and a of the * Bach * Fugues, 
are ingenioaa and heantif id. 

Ai a co mpo ae f of piaaolofte made Schatnann had hot one 
aoperior among Ua eontenapocariei— Chopin^ pre^mineoUy 
the poet of the piano, the genina of the inatiimienty who by 
dirine instinct realized the imposaible and hardly teemed 
conscious of iUc fact. There is in his best work a breath and 
glow as of the south wind. His fervour of spirit, the fire and 
force of his fancy, his pathos, and, in his lighter moods, his 
ease, grace, and conaummate taste, are unique. Some part 
of his work, not a huge par^ appears ovei^refined, hectic^ and* 
morbid; a amall pari hdonga to the Parisian aahmi tnost ia 
poetical wofk of a h^^ order, peifect, not only In fragmenta 
and apofadlcaUy, hot in entire piooea and entire gronpa of 
pieces. The mnaie rings tme. Chopin doea not pose lor 
pathos and emphasis. The sensitive delicacy of bis nature 
kept iiini within the limits of courtesy and prompted him to 
shun the more violent accents of passion ; his can()n of t^iste 
was the result of his temperament. He shrank i'rom the 
robust, open-air power of Beethoven and was now and then 
inclined to emphasize thoae elements that malce lor aenaooiMneia. 
The moat aittatic of lomanticiita, he never Ingot or oiw* 
atepped the Ihnila of the art. He avoided everything that 
might seem pedantic, dogmatic, or tiieoratieat Ha had nothing 
to praadi or teach, unlew it he liia own inco mm u ni cabie gift 
of beauty. The fire of his genius increased in intensity as 
time went on. His skill ' in the use of the sieve for noble 
words' enriched his work and saved it from extrarng^ance. 

To a student, the perfect finish of Chopin s pieces affords 
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evidence of the care and labour that he expended upon them. 
A coniparison of the rather flimsy early piecen which were 
published as ceuvres posthwmes with those that he published 
himself, say from Op. 9 to Op. 65, inclusive, will suflice to 
show that he rejected mnaic enough to fill loofea of pages. As 
he was fond of types mch as the Mazurka, the Polonaise^ 
the NoctmiM^ in which some mit ol ifaythmic and melodic 
scheme is psescribed at the ontMl, he Yirtiisllj set hisMeif the 
task of saying the same thing over and over again« Tet lie 
appears tndy ineidtanstible ; each Impromptu, Prelude, £ttide. 
Nocturne, Scherzo, Ballade, Polonaise, Mazurka presents an 
asptct of the subject not pointed out before; each has a 
birthright of its own. Chopin indeed is one of the rarest 
inventory not only as r^;&nis the technicalities of piauoforte 
plnying, but as regards compontion* Besides being a master 
d bis partieiUar instrument be is a anger in that high aense 
in which Keats, and Goieridge, and Tennyson are suigers. He 
tells of new tidngs wdl worth hearing, and finds new ways of 
saying them. He is a master of style— a master ol ikadUe 
and delicate rhythm, a fascinating melodist, a subtle harmonist. 
Tlie emotions that he expresses are not of the highest : his 
bias 13 always romantic and sentimental. In his earliest 
productions his matter and manner are alike frequently weak | 
in his latest now and then tuigid. But in the bulk of his work, 
be the sentiment what it may, he makes amends for any 
apparent want of weight by the utmost refinement of diction. 
With him the manner of doiiig a thing la the eaMnce of the 
thing done* He is ever carefol to afoid mciodic, rhythmic, or 
harmonic commonplace; and he strove so hard to attain 
refinement of harmony that in u few of his latest pieces, such, 
for instance, as the Polonaise-Fantaisie, the Violoncrllo Sonata, 
and the last set of Mazurkas, he appears to have spun his 
progressions into useless niceties. The impressions Chopin 
received, in Pobnd during boyliood and youth remained tiie 
principal aomees of his inspfaratioiu Peimal iinpnlaei^ later 
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oily added ndianoe and inleaaly to Ui eipiearioii off paaiioiiy 
Imt the Infliunoe of tbe Fuiiiaii eavinmnient is fdt only in 
•tieli pleoea as the Yalieii^ tbe BoIcrv the Taiantdtay and a iew 

of the iVoctunies. 

Seen on paper, much of Chopin's work appears to be unduly 
ornate. Frequently, indeed generally — except in the cantabile 
of tbe Nocturne^ Scherzos, and Sonatas — ^the thought is stated 
in terms of ornament. In consequence tlMfe is a softening and 
clouding of oatUnes and things look very complex on paper, 
bnt in perfonnanee the main lines stand loitfa deaiiy enongli, 

A eoosidenble variety and novdtj off form may be fonnd in 
tbe odledion off pieces such as Pkelndei^ &nde8, Impromptus, 
Mazurkas, and Ballades ; and, with the exception of the first 
movements of the Concertos and of the three Sonatas, Op, 35, 
5,8, and 65 (the last of which is the Sonata with violoncello men- 
tioned above), there is no shortcoming. A very delicate feeling 
for balance and pnqportion is generally present ; no matter liow 
novel the scheme or how complex tbe d^aila, the ootlines are 
simple, tdlingi and sdf-contMoedy texturing no title or ei^lanar* 
tion. Certain exoeptkmal worica, such as tbe Prdudes in E 
minor and D minor, the Frdude, Op. 45, in CJ minor, the 
Etudes in A minor and C minor, Op. 25, the Berceuse, tbe 
Barcarolle, the Noctunie in G major, Op. 37, No, 2, the Finale 
of the Sonata in B 7 minor. Op. 35, seem to iiKuk a iww de- 
parture, as of poems upon new iioea. Tbe art is here so com- 
plete that it disappears. 

Beetlwvcn excepted, dxqpiq invented more tlial is valnahle 
in tbe way off pianoloite effect and the technical treatment off 
the instroment, than any off his predecessors or oonfemporarics. 
His pupils and other witnesses agree in nsing tlie same worda 
to convey a notion of his mode of plsjang his own pieces t 
* veiled, t^raduatcd, at cLntuated, evanescent,' * the harmonic 
notts vaguely blending, yet the transitions from chord to chord 
and phrase to phrase clearly indicated,' * ever-changing and 
undulating rhythms/ 'indescribable ^ects of chiaroacuro^' Le» 
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effects of tnitained tone prodooed with the aid of the pedah. 

Heine, who was intimate by instinct with the nuances of 
Chopin's musical expression and style of playinc^, speaks of 
him with becoming warmth: *Not only doen [le shine as 
a virtuoso with a perfect technique, but he accomplishes things 
of the highest vnlue as a composefi He belongs to the sphere 
of Mozart or of Raphael. Hia true home is the dreamland of 
poesf • Whoi I hear htm, I enttrd^ fetget the masteiy id hm 
pianoforte pkjringaod sinlc iotothe sweet abysses of faia ransic/ 
{ffeme-^krfften, x. pp. 287 and 343.} 

Of his solo sonatas two alone count : Op. 35 in B I? minor 
and Op. 58 in B iiiiuor j the third in C minor (Op, 4) is an 
early and immature work which wm published posthumously, 

^P* 359 sonata that contains the funeral march (pub- 
lished 1840), is a great oompontion, Chopin's own from tlie 
flist note to the last. There Is no hint as to the composer's 
meaniiig in the title of any of the movements; all that we 
know is that the extremdy emotional music was eaUed forth by 
the struggle for Independence in Poland, and that the spiritmd 
connexion of one movement with another is to be sought in 
this direction. The first movement conveys a sense of strife, 
of a resolve to conquer or to die. It is a true sonata movement, 
with the usual two contrasting subjects, a working-out section 
and a recapitulation. Then follows a fervent Scherzo, having 
something of the same fierce impulse in its leading part, with 
a imUa exquisitely tender and graceful; then the Marcia 
fonebie, with the cantilena which we all know by heart $ Ibally 
theie IS a wail, like the night wind's cry over the graves ci 
vanquished men If tUs Finale Is played exactly as Chopin 
directs — pianissimo and with hardly any gradation of tone — the 
effect produced is weird in the extreme. This is the movement 
of which Mendelssohn is reported to have said : *Oh, I abhor 
it. There is no music — no arty' and of which Schumann 
asserted thst it contained 'more nockeiy than musiCi' But 
& Oanpm tts Madt in B ^ BiBQr» Op. al^ No» 14. 
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tuppoiiiig it to be ou the verge of, or even outside tlie pale oC 
mndc jproper, what it it to be caUcd^ It it a piace unique in 
ite way, and of a|^uA not kw than that off the tfaieemoTementi 
p wmmding |t» Both Mcndclnohn and Sdiumann ee cm to have 
ofCfioolied the fact that the little toccata is perfectly ortfaodos 
in form ^ The Sonata in B minor. Op. 58, published some 
five years later (1845), ^® ^^^^ concise and less wtil planned ; tliis 
is pfirticularly the case in the first movement, of which the work- 
ing-out section is as lax in design as overwrought in style, and 
cooaequently somewhat chaotic in effect no matter how wdl 
played, fiat the long-dfawn-out melodiei of the Allegro 
maestoeo and the I^rgo are remarkable even for Chopin, the 
■upieme matter off elegiac cantilena. In tnch melodici off 
Chopin theie tie frequent touchet off Betthu—no note-for-note 
reeembianoe, hut obvioQt epiiitoal connexion. Sodi, lor 9X* 
ample, are the second subject of the first Allegro in Chopin's 
E minor concerto ; the corresponding passage in his B minor 
Sonata, Op. 58 ; the long melody in Db of the Scher/,o, Op. 31 ; 
the melody that forms the trio the Marche funebre ; the 
principal melodiee in the Noctumet in Y% and Ab and C$ 
minor; the teeond part off the Nocturne in Op, 9^ No. 3 1 
the potthumont Impromptu in C% minor; the Ftelude in Db> 
and many otlwrt. 

The majority off Chopin't £tudet» unlike thote off Cteentiy' 
Cramer, and Moscheles, have no didactic purpose ; the best are 
characteristic pieces, tslmlits for ni:isters, not for pupiU. The 
^Etiidei),' Op. a and 5 of Hei^sclt, the * Etudes d'exccution 
traniscendante ' and ^ Etudes de concert ' of Ldszt, may be said 
to vie with them. But if we look for originality, beauty, and 
variety of effect Henselt's Studiet are left far behind, and 
li^i^ though remarkable iiom a viitooto't point off view^ lack 

» After fonr introdnrtoty Imi* H itaiti In the key of B ^ minor; with fhs 
a4Ui bar U mtnm on to ■omething like a Monad aobjMt in the relative major, D b t 

witli tl)«> ^Cjtli hat tlw fotir intnuluctory bars n'cnr, atid the rvtum fn)m tlio 4.lnl 
Iwr to the«9iid, in B ? minor, forms a complott' rccnpitulation of the first it'ctioa. 
Tlie luovement Ik iu fact imifiiMl ou tii*> 1um« u£ certain Preludes of J. Bach. 
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tlw nmiicBl inqpintion of Gbopin'i ^ In a mimber of caiet 
Ghopin oQDtiivoi to ezhiUft the tbeme of an £ftiide in different 
aepeds and nnder different Ugfatik The fitnde in kb, lor 

instance (Op. lo, No. lo), weaves into a single texture the 
diverse aspecU of the leading fi^re. Other such ^tudra are 
Op. 25, Nos. 3 and 5. B\it, technicalities apart, the most 
glorious of the Etudes are the two in C minor. Op. lo. No. 
and Op. 25, No. 12 , and No. 11 in A minor. Op. 35 — ^paa* 
aionata lyrice in the fonn of etndiea. Some of the Pieludei^ 
Op» a8| many of them litde tone-poema that convey aometliing 
d a paaeing petfnme^ eomapond in afyle with particalar 
]6lQdea oontained in Op. 10 and Op. 25, though with the 
exception of Nos. 8, 16, 19, and 24 (F]( minor, Eb, Bb minor, 
and D initmr), wluch are Etudes in the iuU sense, they are 
but akelclu'S ^. 

The Impromptus, so called by Chopin, have some affinity 
to the Impromptus and Momenta moeicaux of Schubert ; the 
eiqniaite melody and atyle ave of coorae Chopin'a own \ Two 
or three of the eariy Nocttuneiy Op. % No. parta of Op. 33, 
Noa. 1 and ahow tncea of FIdd hat in all tiie reat Chopin 
apeaka in lua own magical way. The Noctnme in O major. 
Op. 37, No. 3, is one of the most original and subtly beautiful 
pianuioitc pieces extant. Other fine pieces are the Nocturnes 
in CiJ minor and Db, Op. 27, the tragic Nooturne in C minor. 
Op. 4H, No. I, the dreamy and perhaps a little over-elaborated 
Nocturne in £ major^ Op. 6a» No. i, and the Duet-Nocturne 
in £b» Op. 559 No. %f to wUeh profc aeed atodenta of Chopin 

* In two i nstnnces, at any rate, Liszt's fitudet wre Cbopin at second hand. Cnmpfiro 
Ilttfc't very clever * £tiu]« cb ooiweii' ia F minor (^No. %) and tbe ' Ktuile 
dfarfetttfaati sii i owMiMit s* (Na m) «IA Ohoiiinlt two ttate in tht mam \m$. 
Eenselt too imitates and dUattOhafl a w ltoess fttadea^ Op. & Nos. a, 9, and 10. 

' Taken as BkctcheB they may bo compirvd with the B<»cond and third set of 
BeethoTpTi's ' Ba;;st4;llcB ' — merely ex|KTiiii«uta. it may l)e, but of hi^h value. 

' Comparu tkiiubert'i Moiuuut muitical. No. 4 iu C ^ luiuur, witii Chopin's 
fowih Inpimiip4s^tlwpoaaramoa»«M,«l«o In saiaor. 

* As Leopardi's darker mood reflects the )X)>!iimism of Byron, so Chofia*! 
•hfiM flMluwbo^ if okMlj ia toMb irith tiMt <)l iW 
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liftve not yet gifcn the sttention thai it deMrvau 'I do not 
cm for tbe Lidiei^-CIiopui/ Wagner remarked In tSyy, 'there 
la too mnch of the PteUan aalon in that'; bnt, whether one 

cares for tbe tftkm or not, the wit and finene of French aodety 

seem to be more accurately caii^^it and reflected in some of 
Ciiopin's lijE^ht^r pieces than anywhere else in art. Un- 
doubtedly, within tiiksc confines of elegance and pleasant 
trifling, Chopin is unrivalled. But let uo cue suppose that 
the true weight and aignificance of hia nraalc la to be found 
there. 

It li dilBenlt to aay anything adequate of that glorillcation 
of Boiiah national muaie wiiioh Chopin haa aceompliahcd In hIa 
Pokmaiaea and Maznikaa* The latter range from mere ^eiHr 

d*esprii to highly elaborated pieces. Some of the Polonaises, 
such as those in A, C minor. Ah and F miiior, are i^randiose 
pictures of pomp and pagLuiitry. In both Mazurkas and 
Polonaises melodic and rhythmical idioms belonging to Eastern 
Europe abound. To a weatem ear aome of the exotic mekidiea 
baaed on untamiliar scales and the resulting hannoniea lound 
atrangelyimpreaalve. Tlieimpulatferhythniythedcllrioaaawiil, 
or the languor ol certain Maaoikaa (Nob. 39* 10^1$$ 40, aa^ 23^ 
29-32}, the diUiyrambic enthuabam^ the baibaiie din and dang^ 
of certain Pdonaiaes (Ab, F minor. Op. 53 and 44% convey 
impressions as of oriental exaltation, languid sensuousness, mili- 
tant enthusiasm, or dithyraiiibic exct ss. ('onipared with the 
fresh open-fiir spirit of Beethoven's Scher/us, the burly liunioiir 
of Schumann's, the bustle of Mendelssohn's, Chopin seems to 
have struck a new vein ; he invented tbe sardonic Scberao. In 
the four piecea which lie calla by tliia title, tlie muaic liaa an air 
of impatieiice and queaCioning irony that altemalea with mo- 
menta oi dreamy patiMia. JL flfth Scheno^ the lieat of ally that 
In Sb minor, contained m the Sonata, Op. 35, already men* 
tioned, belongs to thia group. It la remarkable for condaencee, 
for concentrated energy, and for the strange grace of the trio 
— four-bar and five-bar rhythms overlapping. In tbe Barca- 
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nlk^ thg P cfowni^ snd lbs BiHndft piccci of an iUiutiitifc 
catty experimcDta with an unwritten but implied programme— 
Chopitt diaeiMrcfed a iorm of expnmkm peculiar to himidf ; 

the music, especially in the Ballades^ appeals to the imagina-> 
tion, like a narrative poem. The third Ballade^ in A b, is the 
most perfect as a well-balanced and carefully-designed piece ; 
the second^ in F, is the most fascinating and fantastic— one longs 
for a clue to the myaterioua tale which the music unfolds; the 
fint is perhaps the most impassioned; the £oarih is the most 
eUbonit^ as it is the richest Certain harmonies that look 
rniftunilisr in Chopin's text beeanse of the complex notation 
with all manner of accidentals, sound like pure chords K The 
practice of employing transient chromatic harmonies in the 
same manner as transient chronialic single notes or groups of 
notes b^an with Chopin, as, for instance, in the trio of the 
Polonaise, Op. 4a It has been much extended by later com- 
posers, notably by Wagner in TriUanwud Isolde and in FarsifaU 

Chopin ahrays kepi a metronome on his teaching piano. His 
/esyo niMo was not an ecomtrie swaying to and fro in p(unt 
of speed. 'Hie singing hand,' he ta^ght^ 'may deri ste t he 
accompanying hsnd must lieep time.' ' Fancy a tree with aU 
ite brsnches swayed by the wind^tlie stem is the steady tlm^ 
the moving leaves are the melodic inflexions It follows that 
certain readintjs of Chopin, wliich tire dear to the he;irt of many 
a virtuoso, must be discarded as caricatures. He disliked 
exaggerated accentuation : ^ It produces an effect of didactic 
pedantry.' 'Yon most mitg if you wish to play — ^hear good 
singen snd learn to siiig youTMil.' 

GSnce the expiration of the copyrights, Cht^in's text has 
sniived much at the hands of edtton. It is true that Chopin's 
method of notation does not always express the full musical 
sense, inasmuch as the effects <rf sustained sound, which are 

* O u i p i r > tho B i it i n i llo, tin ftiMrts Iw ft nhwr, fliit HMmmMirt. tbs frtlwulto 

Fantaiiiie. 

* Thii Myiog i* voodMd for hj lint. 
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best gained by the nee ol the pedal, are written out oidj in ao 
Iv aa the pkyer^a inger oan hold down the kogr* lit Uke 
auuuMf hn notatloii of floi i tii f Oy fimalaliiig of an infgalar 
number of delicate graoe4ioteB, txpwwe i eiaetljr what the 

fci^^em are to do, but no more* Nor is anytbini^ more 
drnirable. Attempts to ^irite out riote-values in full, or to 
group the little oniuiiiental notvH so iuj to fit thtni into the 
time of the bar, are thorout^hly niislfading, for they tend to 
destroy the graceful eaae of tho nnmc and to foster pedantry 
on the part of the executants. Tt-llef sen's presentation of the 
teoct^ baaed upon Partoian proof-oofttet (the only proofi read 
by Chopin bimadf)^ la pcffonctoiy and inauflbdently letiaed 
for the preM. Siadiroftfa*a nlnaUe edition, « maml of 
eareful mnrical philology, cnntaina too mndi of the editor^ 
own views as to details of notation, fingering, &c. ; it is Chopin 
seen through the tempemment of a very masterful editor. 
The only recent edition free from undue interference with tlie 
notation, valuable also as a partial ^ record of Chopin^s pecu- 
liarities in the matter of fingering, pedalling, and the likc^ it 
that of Miknli, the laat of the maatcr^a piohartoniil pupils. 

Chopin and liazty aa pianiata and oo mp oaa ia for the pnno^ 
ftirte^ havn o ft iBi been fiontparad* Vacii^^ tba MidiflDca UbMfc 
waa triumphant. Bnt when It la afrted tlial liaalf baa ovit* 
amppea i^nopin aa a eonipoaer ror ue mawuBMnc we msc 
protest— the fact being that Liszt, in many instances, is but 
the imitator or the exaggerator of Chopin. liszt's publications 
for the pianoforte solo may be ranged thus: I. Fanfaimes 
dramaiiques, II. Annees de pelerinage. III. Harmoniea 
po^tiquti et reUg^ntfes. lY. Sonata, Concertos, Etudes, and mia* 
eeUaneotts worka. V« RktptoiMB kmiffrti»e$» YL Fartitiana 
de piano of BeiUoa and Beetboven^a Symphonifli^ BecthovenPn 
and Webei^a O yc f iur e a , &c.| Tnnacriptioaa of FliganlnPn 
Caprices, Roorini'a Soirfoa muaicalea, Schnbert^a SoMea de 

* Freqttently when Mikuli no ntifhpnt'^^ ninterialg SS ts iagMri^ btfdls 
bock upoB Klhidwocth j hemoe «erUin iuoouaitteQoiM. 
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Vienne (ValMs)> Songs by 8cfaiibert» SehamuuiyBobcrt 9VMn» 

srrang'enieiili for two plmos of Bcethoven'fl ninth symphony, 
Beethoven's Concertos in C minor, G, and E1? j and also the 
majority of Liszt's own orchestral pieces ^ 

L!s2twas always ready to make speculative experiments in form. 
The sliest of these were the ^ Fantaiiies dramatiqucs/ wfaidi 
belong to the period of his early manhood^ xS30-'49-5o, when 
IwM tbeli£eof atmfiOiQgTirtiioio, ThetepleM derive famii 
tlie«YaibtiiHis1jri]]aiitM'aiid<Vviflti^ ooneert,' miiiily 
on o pqitic tmiciy wUcb were eqiniUy beloved bjr tlie ^rtooii 
and tlie poldie of tfaoie days. Stttting from each fMQe typee 
lint added an Intrada, certain connecting links to make the 
design continuous, and a Finale. The idea waa to combine the 
tunes and variations in such wise that the entire piece, from 
the introduction to the final climax, should consist of a crescendo 
of effects reproducing the mood of some dramatic situation or 
condemmg an entire act By means ol deczling executbn and 
the penonal magk ci Uszt him^f, some of these liiitMla% 
inch as Nmnui, SotmsmMoy Robert le IHMe, and 2km Jmm, 
took the musical worid by storm. As the vogue of the thesie 
mam iSbe ehanoee of aneiting the attentkm of an avenge 
audience diminish. Still the beauty of certain melodies such as 
Mozarfs La ci darem la mano ' and the Finale of Bellini's 
Norma will support Liszt's pianoforte efifect.s for a long while 
to come. From the virtuoso's point of view, the technical 
difficulties contained in the fantasias remain as a supreme test 
of the exeevtanf a cffieiency. Liszt exhibita true faocy in the 
gencfil airangement, and mnarkabJe clevemess in the treatment 
of inger and wnat. The 'moat cekbnted of the fSuitaaiaay Dm 
/tMl^ apart flNmi Hi meiili aa a jrieee of display^ ia really 
inlenilfaifjf aa a oompoattiflo* liart talma M oaaxl^a enlife dnet 

* At Home in 1839 Lust, tiudiag no proper partnor for eiiMmble music, g»v« 
the M «( tbow itewiorti iwitab «t iriildi «• Im dim fril bMNii aaA tU 
lo hii CMS thi*«n^rMX wifcaiiw mukni** ai bu fmuklj 

a 9 
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* La ci d^m la nmno ' for the subject of hia variations, and 
frames them by means of an Intrada, derived from the overture 
to Don Giovanni and a final presto based on the Brindisi from 
the third act. The whole piece is weU designed and leavet 
nothing to be desired in consiiteDCy and unity of effect. The 
luitaria% iZpterl ie jWoMe, Norma, ha Sm u MmMa, iiid<itiien^ 
cnwitriii ciflvcr oonibiiiftlioM of two ov tince different tunes 
played afannltMieoittly — a vlitnoio tridc oontiived in imitrtioit 
of Bedioi* pmctioe of dofetailiiigdivefse mdodiee and iliyl]^ 

Taldng into account the restrieted possibilities of the key- 
board and the difficulties which arise from it, the follo\ring bars 
from La Sonnambula show tlie highest degree of manipulative 
ingenuity. They contain a combination of two tunes and 
a staccato basi^ with a pe r sis t en t trill at the top^ 




. • • • 



* ■WtnmpiwcgBwBoifMslhoJiitsjp.i«»H5» 
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A emkwljr called H^Bbommm^ 1837^ which bom lint't 
unc and it inthidwl In the if^t— Mitlr celtlopie cf Us wofkii 
didmi a hm ncfdi. It ooMiili of ft eeriee d wMoiis co 
ft melody knoim as *La Maidie dee Pmilaliia' from BcDfaiPi 

/ Puritani ; the variations were composed and played upon six 
pianofortes by six pianists of repute : five played on full grands, 
Chopin sat at a two-stringed semi-grand. Liszt contributed the 
Intrmift^ the connecting links, and the Finale ; the others one 
variatkm each* Chopin's variation, » little Laighetto in E mftJoTy 
17 ban of aqnave time^ ihinea like ft gem aei in pinchbeck. 

Le$ AmiSe$ de p XkHmwge^ pobUihed in three difiakma, bear 
datea langfaig from 1835 to 1885. For the moet part the piecea 
aie hot slight ak e tc hea a evcm l among them, bdonging to the 
iint divinon, are strikingly true to nature and suggeatife. 
They appear to \w records of imprt'ssions directly derived from 
natural sights and nounda — the beginnings of what may be called 
Pimpressionisme musical. The chann of such trifles as 'Au 
lac de Wallenstadt/ ' Pastorale/ ' Au bord d'une source ' is 
indefinable. For adroitness and elqpuioe in the treatment of 
the pianoforte H wookl be difficult to match the hitter piece. 
Penooal effnakma, like *Tn SoneCti di Fetraiea,' whidi bdoqg 
to llie aecond difirion and aie tranacriptiona for the pianoioite 
of certain mebdiea set to Pctraicaf a aoonets, hafe tiie pecnUarty 
Italian note of ecstasy that distinguishes the melodies of Bellini. 
Other pieces, like * Sposalizio/ after Raphael's picture in the 
Brera Gallery at Milan^ ' II Penseroeo,* after Michael Angelo, 
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' D^apres une lecture de Dante,' after a poem by Victor Hugo 
•0 entitled, show the fint attempte at illustratbn made by the 
gmt muaical illuatmtor. The third diviekm id Le$ Am4e» 
li a cdOectioii of hmet Talve bdoi^g to Linrtf • old age* 

Smwomei poiUqmet et rdf§fieiiie§, of wfaleh No. i, *B6d6^ 
dietton de Diea dene la eolitadet,' and Mo. lo^ 'Gaatiqiie d'amoiu/ 
are the beet, k made up partly of tvanecriptiomi of foetl pieoeo 
and partly of attempts at the illustration of poetry. All have 
daicriptive titles or mottoes in verse. A set of six little pieces 
called ' CoiiHolations,' belonging tn Liszt's prime, abcjut 1850, 
may be taken as corollaries to the Harmonics. Distinguished 
by a dreamy personal nolSy the meditative and pious ^Coasoia 
tioDS ' tidse as a rsnk among liszf s pieces as the nsive 
Kkuknemm among Schmnamt's. Nothing better than these 
little lelB of mmiatnns oonld be loimd to cKbiUt the tm 
c omp oee w* widely divergent temper and modo of iratk. 

The Atttdes, whidi head the thematie catalogue of Ustt^ 
works, show, better than anything else, the transformation his 
style hii« iirui( ri^one ; and tor tliis reason it may be weliU) trace 
the growth oi some of tiiem ^. ' Ktudes en doir/o cxercices, par 
Frun^ois Liazty Op. 1/ were published at Marseilles in 1827. 
Th^ were written dming the pre^ ioim year, Liszt being then 
mider sixteen. The seoond set of ^tudei^ <d^di^ k Monsiair 
Charies Osemy/ appeared in 1839, but were csnedled ; and the 
'&idea d'extotkm trananendanti^* egun ded ic ated to Gbeniy^ 
*en tftndgnage de reconnaissance et de reepectueuse andtid de 
son &hve,' appeared in 1852. The now cancelled copy of the 
Etudes which Schuuiann had before him in 1 iS^y, when he wrote 
his 1)1 illiant jirtii lo 2, shows rliese studies to be more extravagant 
and, in some instances, technic-iiiy more difdcuit than even the 
final version. The gerras of both the new versions are to be 
teen in the Op. i of 1897. Schnmann tnmacribed a eoople of 

^ Witih flw iwrmtrtaw uf Ktmn, Angsner 4 Ook tbe Aovc pHragmph regarding 
|h» * ta^es d'ez^tion tnuuoendante * it qtiotod from the pr^ue to the 1 ninpliti 

edition of TJ<^7t'5 fAm\f^» whk-L the preaeni wiittr pnpw84 lor thcM in 189^ 
* OtB OmmtUe Sciviflutf iii« pp. 166-8. 
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1mm from the Iwginiihig of Ifot. 5» 9^ and ii^ tnm both the 
neir tnd the old copie% and offend a few of hie iwifland 1^ 
oommente. The vaiiocis changes m theie Etudes may be taken 

to repreflent the history of the pianoforte during tlie last ludf of 
the nineteenth century, from the 'Viennese Srpiare' to the 
concert grand, from Czemy's Schule der Gtiuujigkeii to 
JUflzt's Dante macabre. Czemy might have written the 
origiiial exercise No. i, but it would iK>t have been ao ahapely 
ft thinf aaXiert's final veiaioD* The differenoe bcfeiraen the two 
wabna of Na 1 la> however, conaidenlily leae than that which ' 
aepaiatea Noa» 39 and 4 bom their pradeoeeaofi. If the 
eariier aod the kter vcniDna of No. 3 in F and No. 4 in 
D minor were signed by different composers, the resemblance 
between them mouUI hardly attract notice. Of No. 2 little 
remains cU» it stood :it jBrst. Instead of a nduction there is an 
increase (38 to 102) iu the number of bars. Some harmonic 
commonplaces which disfigure the original, as, for inatance, the 
detour to C (bars 9-16), have been removed. The remainder ia 
enlarged, so as to allow of more extensive modulation^ and thus 
to afnid lednndaney* A abort introduction and a ooda are 
added, and the dietkm thronghout ia thrown into high relief. 
'Paysage,' No. 3 in F, haa been subjected to farther alteration 
since Schumann wrote about it. In his article he commends 
the second vtrsioii as being- mort? interesting than the first, and 
points to a chuTigi^ of ziiuvt iiu nt f rom Wjuare to triple time, and 
to the melody which is superadded, as improvements. On the 
other hand he calls an episode in A major ' comparatively trivial/ 
and thi% it may be noticed^ ia omitted in the final vcraion, Aa 
it now itand% the piece ia a teat atndy lor pianiela who aim at 
refinement of etgrk^ tooi^ and toocb. The iitnde entitled 
^Mazeppa' ia partumlaily ehaiacteriatic of IJeatfa power of 
endurance at the instrument, and it exhibits the gradual growth 
of liis manner, from pianoforte exercises to symphonic poems 
in the manner of Bt rlioz. It as tliis j^tude, together perhaps 
with No*. 7 (* Yiiion'), » (' W ilde Jagd'),aDd 1% CCbasse-neige'}, 
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that inchioed Sdmnunii to qmk of the CDtive Mt ts ' Wahve 
Stunii- imd Ghm»Et&den ' (StodiM of itofm and dm 

for, at the most, ten or twelve playen in the world K The 
original of No. 5, in B b, is a mere trifle, in the manner of J. B. 
Cramer — the final version entitled ' Feux follets * is one of the 
most remarkable transformations extant, and perhaps the best 
■tudy of the entire series, consistent in point of musical design 
and full of delicate technical oontrifancet. 'JEUootdansay' Now 9» 
and 'HamKmifla da tab/ No, 11, nyqr he fnmped tofBtber aa 
dioirhiff hoir a miudcal 'Stfammiiiaibild ' (tk nictiife of a Boood 
or an cipicwlon of aentimcnt) can be ctoked firam latfaer trite 
beg inntn ga. MninMnn qieaka of tfienidodyinBniaJor, wUdi 
occurs in the middle of the latter piece, as ' the most sincerely 
felt'; and in the last version it is much improved. Both pieces, 
* Ricordanza ' and * Hunnonies du soir/ show to perfection the 
aonority of the instrument in its various aspects* The latter 
pieo^ 'Hannoniea du soir ' in the first, as wdl as in the final 
waioiiyappeaiaaaakiiidofNoctiifiie. No. z<v^(ain9 beginaaa 
though weie OBerny'a («X >nd hi tiie eancdled effition la 
dercloped hito an nde of ahnoit inanpendile difltcid^ (b). 
Am flnallf lewritteay thb atndy is poariUe to play and well ivocth 
pla) iii[( (c). 




* lUs b no longer th»CMe; we might multiply Um twifaw liy |m aal ttai ho 
below the mtmbor, so mMh Im tho imiIiij «itr fhi wsnlisriMil imtmU^m ^ 
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No. I a alio has been recast and much manipulated, but 
there is no mending of weak timber. We muit alio mention 
*Ab IiaftOy' an tsooAtt in £ minar cancelled and entbdy 
lewritten; dnee titodct de concert (the aeoond of which has 
already been mentioned as Chopineeque); and two fine £tndei^ 
rnndi later in date and off moderate dHBcnlty, 'Waldearan- 
Bchen * and * Gnomentanz.' The Paganini Studies, i. e. tran- 
scriptions in rivahy with Schumann of certain Caprices for the 
violin by Paganini, and far superior to Schumann's, do not call 
lor detailed comment. They were several times rewritten (final 
cditioii, 1^5^) AS Liszt, the virtuoeo, came to dittinguiah 
between proper pianolorCe eliecta and mere haphamrd bea?iu% 
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and dbo^ m the pftmofaili f maken afforded Hiip belief 0{^nhs 
twHies in poinl cf toodi and cmajing power* 

About Lieafe teehniqiie ii pianiet and oompoeer of fnano* 
forte mnaic, it may be eidd that ft teeti on the teaching of 

C/eniy, who brought up hie pupil on Mozart, a little Bach, mure 
of Iluminel ;in(l still nuireof C'/crny himself. Hummel, the solid 
respectable classic, on the one hand, and Carl C/erny — a trifle 
flippant perhaps and indined to appeal to the galleiy — on the 
others theae are the musical ancestors of the young Liast. 
Tlien eppean the PariaiaD mcroyo^ and grand aeigneur ; then 
t bf > tinitafor of PiaguinI and Chopin } and lift the pannonafce 
and derated atndcnt of Beethoven, Weber, Scfaiiliert, and 
Berlioz. Thoa gradually there developa the mature maater^n^ 
both as player and composer, bore to the end of bia days the 
double marks of his origin ^ 

Taken together with the Concertos, Lis/t's ambitious Sonata 
in one niovenient, B niinor (' Sonate in cinem Satz, an Robert 
Schumann'), completely represents him in his more serious and 
manly mood. £tudea and lUifModiee AoM|proi#et apart, it 
ahowa the ripeat phaae of Ua techniqiie both aa pianiat and 
comnoaer. The ach tt ne fimitita of a novel and rather angcnla* 
tive dcvlo^ akm to that of the Gonoertoa ; that ia to aay, the 
composer strivee for unity by employing single phraaea in quick 
as w ell lit; in slow time, and by iirranging the materials so as to 
make a continuous movement of the entire piece. And in the 

* Prom about 1863 onwanls the writer has at time* hafi tliv pryy^ ffiTtnrtf to 
hear Liast pky, i& private, pieces of aucb mrioiis tkiicriptiuus a« Ui« foUuwiug : 
a nnmber of Bach's Preluilea uul Fugues «Dd siogk movanents htm Ihe fiivktar 
and amnl «ftb» write ■MnlM«tBNlkomw Ufei«r GhaplB, maa oflibmm 
Rhapsodies, traiiseriptions from Schubert's ' Dae rtiaaeme iU & la Homgroiaef sundry 
Tales* fay Schubert, fra^ientx from Ids own iqieratlr ^ntn^ias, &c. There was 
la ilr af IminoTisatioti aboot his plac ing — the expression of a fine and grand 
MlfrfHMMlob, grace, dignity, and atfw^Uliqg ica. Hit 
tiMvaslargv and paMlMllaa»1iat not hard; and every effect was pwt da eadaatBwHy 

and easily. Perfnnnnnre«, H may >h» of the enmc piocrs-, }•■}' TOTiTifr»T men, soch SS 
Rubinstein or Tausig, left au impresEion as uf Lisit at 84-ound hand, or of Idsst 
past his prime. None of Liszt's oontonponries w pupils were so spoBtaaaoUi 
ladivlMaaiMBfiadagla thrfrpfatyiagi iadnaeflb«aM!pt Tlnrif» toinMUUe 
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emt of tluf Bonata m in the Conoeitot already ^tctmed he doet 

ao on c o n a i itent nraaleal finea without r eference to a programme. 
The is a curious compound of true genius and empty 

rhetoric, which contains enough of c^eniiine impulse and 
orif^inality in the thenu's of the openinu^ section^ and of suave 
charm in the melody of the section that staada for the alow 
novement^ to leenie the haanr'a attentiop, Signa of wcakoesa 
occur only in the centre^ where, aooordmg to hia wont, Xiaafc 
aecni nnaUe to xviial the temptation to tear paarion totatten 
and Btndn oratoiy to hombaat None the Icm the Sonata ia an 
intanating study^ enunen% aueoearfnl in purt% and well woithy 
the attention of ptaniita. 

Two Ballades, a Berceuse, a Valse-impromptUj ;i Ma/urka, 
and two P(jloiiaisea sink irretrievably if compared with Chopin's 
pieces similarly entitled. The * Scherzo und Mar«ch/ in D 
minor, am inordinately ditlicult and somewhat dry piece, faila 
abort of its aim. Two legends, * St. Franda of Assisi preaching 
to the blrd%' a clever and delicate pieces and <8t» ftancia of 
Banla atepfang on die wane/ a hind of £tnd^ am ciamplea of 
jnctoiaaqae and deooma progxaaune-mnaie. 

M the prawnt day liazt'a repntatkm aa a oompoier of piano- 
lofte music rests lai^y upon the success of his Rhapiodie» A<m- 
ffi'OLses. Tiiese transcriptions of Iluiigariiiii sougB and dances, 
ostentatiously rhythmical, and by no meang discreet in t liaracter, 
are the most daz7iing of show pie<^ in the hands of virtuosi. 
The arrangement of aome of them for full orcheatia iiaa donbled 
their briUiancy and increased their intoxicating effect. 

X^art fldmrti the inciatwe Hnuigaiian tnnea aa the i ^ t 
gipay hands are wont to pby than; he finda many ingoaiona 
niodea of imitating the orgiastic aonnda of the cymhahm and 
ably develops the hunniona aemi-oriental onuunentatlan and 
the crude harmony^. The Rhapsodies, starting from short 
trauscriptions of Hungarian tunes, were elaborated at intervals, 

« ItMMMifWtliwliaitosdd bm^BnkB|»fai UiUi^MtehtTlDSttDd 
an ^CteaMMSMnti M ihoirtbs Hw^Mrlwi haowics, uss mM tspmm 
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puUidied, csDceDed) rewritten, and rapabfidwd in tome CMet 
thfve tfanet orer. Selndwrlft gfaw tffitf w fli rf d la Aiit^froiM 

WHS the prototype of Liazt^s Ungarische Melodien, which 
btgaii to appear in 1838^ Melodies hongroises follow^ in 
1846; the final version, enlfitled Rhapsodie^f hongroi^e^, in 
1854; tills consists of a total of fifteeo pieces, ending with the 
*Rakocijr March V was aooompaniedliy acuriona attempt 
to pnivia tlia cxfaAcDoa of a CMpajf epic* 

la the ao-caDdl *FMtHioiM do piano/ tranaci^ptioiia icp^ 
ing ofdwitnl effecta aa doady aa the pianofofte permite and 
without regard to difienltiea of eiaeiitiony liazt haa aeeomplisbed 
some of his best work. The task he set himself was akin to 
that of an engraver, who must have knowledge of the painter's 
and designer's art ere lie can hope to apply liis own tec hiiicjue 
to advantai^e. It is aatoniahing to find how well Lis/t succeeded 
in the apparently impoenlde cases of Berlioz' Symj^noide 
fmtoHi^ and HmM m IMe. The tranacriptkifla of 
Bee thof en' a first eight sjrmphonies, for pianoforte aolo> and 
eapeeiany that of the ninth (choial), as well aa those of the three 
Piaaofoite Conoeitoa hi C minor, 6, and Ebf for two pianofortea» 
are manreb of skill. So are ^transcriptions of Beetboren^s and 
Weber's overtures, the overtures to Berlioz* Francs Jin/(^s and to 
Wagner's TannJiimser, and of sundry other pieces called from 
Lohengriny Twnihdustr^ Drr fiitgetide Holldndt' r ^ JVistan^andlHe 
MekUnmger, Together with the ' PartitioDS de piano ' certain 
affangemente lor orcheatra deserve to he mentioned^ aoch aa 
the anangement of Schnberf a Futaan in aet out ao aa to 
aerva aa a pianoforte concerto ; Wdbei^a Polaoca in E^ to acrvo 
aa a oonccrt-piece with ordieatray the matrumentation of Schu- 
bert's * Marches a quatre mains,' and the accompaniments to 
some of Schubert's songs. 

tlio prinripnl rhythmical ami TneVxlic rlifimrteHstip=! of Huii^rian inu*f!r ; that ho 
genera Uy i«i>rodiiioed Uiem in his own tinu idiotUf and yeiy rarelj toocbed upcmtbe 
Gipty veniaonkr. 
* Ulw«ddllloMtstteBaiite,«afBAbkanc(i»Mooniil^tefl^ 
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lAut wu alio a master in the notatioii of piinolorte nmaic 
— a very difficult matter indeed, and one in which even Chopin 
frequently erred ^ His method of notation coincides in the 
main with that of Beethoven, Berlioz, Wiigiier, and Brahms, 
Let the player accurately plti\ what is set down and the result 
will be satisfactory. The perspicuity of certain pages of Liszt's 
mature pianoforte pieces, such as the first two seta of Annies de 
p^lerimage^ Consolations, Sonata in B minor, the Conoeitoi^ the 
Ikaue macobn, and the Bkqp§odie§ hm^/nitu, aauM he 
iiif|MiiiCid. I& notatioii olfeen fopicaentiacoiideiiBedioav^Bnd 
every rest not absdutdy necessary is avoided $ again^ no attempt 
k made to get a semUanoe of an agreement hetween the 
rhythmic division of the bar and the freedom of certain rapid 
ornamental passages, but, on the other hand, everything ess* ntial 
to the rendering of accent or melody, to the position of the 
liands on the key-board, to the details of special fingering and 
special pedalling, is faithfully recorded. Thus the most oomples 
difficnltieat as in thf Fsntajsif dianiatM|ueS| and even aypawntly 
nnocmtrollable effects of tempo rubato, as in the first fifteen 
Bhspaodieaor the fituda 'Biooidaiin,' or the'Tke Sonettl di 
Petrarca,' are so dosdy i nd i catad that the particnhur effect 
intended cannot be mistaken. One simple example of the 
notation of tempo rubalu will suffice to show the method. In 
the vocal version of the first Soiiiirt (recently repvil)lished with 
the composer's latest emeudatiou) the effects are obtained by tlie 
contrasting rhythms of the voice-part and the accompaniment 
{a)y and a corresponding effect in the pianoforte tianacription hj 
means of slightly debying the main notes of the mdody (A). 

* Aahedid in the second part <>f \]a Ntxtumeln F^. Ojr i?. No 3; nnd 111 
which Schamann freqaentlj thowed liium'lf regardl^ of practical rxiMtii^^iujy — 
for iDitonoe, in the fint latomeuo belonging (0 Xw^rfwinn, No. II. where 
wbitfairtMaded farbflihhiada ieewrpdedtatothe kwwitweh wUMfhaoppsr 
stare ii left empty, or in NovtHetten, V. (Vol. iv. p. 55 of Madame Sohamaiiu'ii 
edUioTiX, whore, besides the ptrvcnelir enbbed dic^ioay % nort awkwaid tuk i$ 
•Migncd to the left hand. 
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Tbb vcmuuilic ptMem, Hie many-iided qncilioii off an equi- 
poise between poesy and music, has presented itself under various 

aspccU again and again since Btutiioveu's time. One impor- 
tant side of it, the relation of ver«e to music and of music to 
verse, is best studied in connexion with the German Lied, in 
which direct appeal to the heart of man Is made by the fusion 
of the two. In countless instances attempts at such an allianee 
or Interchange of fences have failed, chiefly for the reason that 
fyric vene poaMMOi gieater n|ndity of novement than minic* 
Even with the Gennana» n^iooe lyric poetry la doaety aldn to 
fStie lollraoiig and therrfore beat fltted to associate with music, 
instances of complete success, such as Schubert's Gretchen am 
Spinnrade, Schumann's FrUht'mysiiacht, Mendelssohn's Friih- 
Kfiffslied, Durch den Wald, Robert Franz' Zu Strtusbwrg a^f 
der Schanz and Siille Sicherheiif Wagner's Trdume, Brahms' 
fFann der tilbeme Mond, IkUemtamkeit, and fFie rt^ iek 
wUck mf in dtr Naeki, are by no meana oonunon* Another 
reason ia that poets oHen aim at effecta resembling actual 
Tocalizatkm — as Tennyson does hi that despair of composers, 
the 'Bogle Song'— or caat thehr alanna hi epigrammatie form 
with the point at the end, in which case the composer is at 
a loss, and must puss on to something;' else vrv he can brine; his 
melody to a satigfacton' coucKision. On the musician's side it 
may be contended that the musical exposition, inasmuch as it 
is more protiacted, malKs a stronger i^ipeal to the senses and 
therefore acta move powerfully on the enotiona than verse atone* 
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Thus^ for instance, the music in Brahms' song Wie r^/^ ick 
mich auf in der Naekt, jwl mentioned, enforces tlie pMnon and 
mdody ai Flaten't verae m a truly WDndeifal manner. But in 
every ciie bslnc^ ^H'^fniH* the poelicsl end tiie muncel 
iMtm k mmelter of oonrfdeiaUe dyBeolly, and a omipletely 
ioceeHfoI fndon is a rare adrievement. 

Apart from Brahms, who beloutc^ to a later period, Schumann 
taken at his b<*8t is thv greatest composer of songs after 
Schubert. When composiug a song he was always instinctively 
guided by the idea rather than by any traditional coarentions. 
Whether he nttcte a poet^a peaaion or Ua cm personal cry, 
Sdinmann ia Inie and atrong. In a aoprane degree hia beat 
lieder, such as Widmmg, Cher*m Qmim Atrdk die lA^fte, 
Mwdmnekt, Die L ot o tihrn e, SchifMeF^rtmde^Er der harrUehiU 
wm 0lkHy WMee^etpr&dk, poaaeas the rare quality which 
Wordsworth failed to discover in certain metrical works of 
Gocthf's old age — absolute bpontaaeity. *Thr \er8es are not 
inevitable enough ' -was Wordswortii's way of putting it. But 
the lyrical pathoa oi Schunuum'a aonga ia indeed inevitable, 
original, spontaneoiMk Schumann produced the bulk of hia 
lieder in 

irith German nMnanticlileratuie-^ean Bnd Ricfalar, B.T. A. 
Ho8niaan*tranaIationaof Bvfon and Moored ^diendorff»Heuie» 
Rfickert— saturated still move with the emotional muric of hia 

predilection, Schubert, Beethoven, Chopin, he was often able to 
produce two or three songs in a hiugle day. With him each 
song is the full musical utterance of the poem, without sacrifice 
of meaning and without repetition of words. The principal 
inflexions of the voice-part spring directly from the wordi^ and 
every aubtlety ia enqphaaiaed by chaxacteriafcic harmony or 
rcitmted ilgu«a of accompaniment, or by aome aigniflcant 
prelude, interlude^ or coda. The balance between the voice and 
"^v. thf^ inatruft wi t ia w^ "*""**^*w d< wicfh factor mwhftffiMrdi B ftiiif'^ 

articulation and contributes towards a consistent and homo- 
geneous whole. Thus the majority o£ Schumann's Lieder are 
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ocRmncing at the direct ottenuioe of Mt pewonal M&agK 

Among the lem well-known songs there iB occasionally a touch 
of weak ecstasy, aa in Du Rose meines Herztm* ; or of pedantry, 
as in Hathscl, where the singer is made to sing of * Gotte»- 
gelehrtheit und Philo«opbie ' (Myrthen, No. i6), or Zahnweh, 
Op. 55, No. 2 ; or of wntiaMiitaUty, as in fVmemlMe uiui Leben, 
No. 6, where there it aomelliiiig aitietically wrang tksi iwitei 
pttra^« In certriii other eonge of ft fl^tiieh typc^ 9» 9* ^^^^ 
iM^fo (0^ 50^ No. 5)» Dier OuU rrn h mmttM (eaqoel t» Op. 74)^ 
at wdl ae in the aete of eoiigB» dacta> and qnaiteliy edM 
SpanUche LiebeiRedery Op. 1 38, it is to be feared that Sdramann 
produced rfe /^'i/i^/tf A '/^ Lnpzig, 

Schumann, in his Lieder and choral pieces, was the first oi 
the Germans who troubled about correct declamation. Before 
liim, neither io opera nor in simpie songs did any one take 
oAenee at proeodical absurdities; and it is signifteani that 
WebcTj Mancbner, and Mendelaiohn— «dnoaled men, and not 
devoid of hnmonp— ohoidd have aUofired ao mangr annmaWfa ta 
pass. The aomoe of many a curkMia inatinoe of oibtaaenere In 
tldt w ap e H composers, singers, and the pnblk are alike 
implicated — may be sought in the fact that the tunes of German 
popular songs and chorales, from Luther's time downwards, 
were generally older, often itinch older, than the words. 
Throughout the history of music, and not in Germany alone, it 
has been a oonumm practice to fit tipm- wofda to old tnnra ai, 
for intance, Moore did in his JHt^ifsfc^r and nobody aeeuM 
to have cared whether or not the woida and the tone meet on 
equal terms. To diis> again, nroit be added the mdverml habit 
of singing soc ceasin stanxas to the same tone, as in the German 

' Asd,ash»MfhtaMilOcmn of MMtempocmry aMrfdaB«» ssd lis smI 

istiBMiMjoonMeted wilk his own language, it would iM toldlMrlilt Ihlf 
hftd better not h*- Minp 5n trmn^lntioi:. Tratishitinn? nf Gcrmnn mTTtfiTTtTc soTtps, b« 
they ever so f&ithful, are heavily handicapped becaiue the musical and verbal eflecta 
beloiig together. Axxj tranalaUon ot Schahert'a Dm 6M (U« Ad^ Sm wUt 

or WsgiMT^ MiM^ it ipniooaMd tsftUsNb 
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BaUadcnof ZaiMtecg aod ZdlVj or in mnj ol the M 

Comparad with Sdramaiiii'i method, the oDDneadoa of the 
mfelody with tiie vcne in McnddMofan'a ■tmp it intber huu 
The mdody reflects the mood of the poem well enonghy hut it 

rarely starts directly from the sound and sense of the words. 
Always facile, graceful, delicately refined, the music seems to 
stand aloof from the verse, and in many cases it appears as 
though either the words or the tune might be other than they 
Me. This severance of vcne and mwic marks Mendelssohn's 
•01101 at dittinctiy inferior to Schmnann's ; thoi^ the best of 

point off view, it tnprane— «t it tht cate^ for inttance» in 
teltii«ofLaiaaft JWy^fMM; Goodw^ Adk,mm 

nrnw^^ewsmen oCMPH^cn^ cvii wvp wofr idf umvm vamfWj wni 

Suleika II : fVas bedeutet die Beivegung ? In like manner tlie 
setting of Heine's Auf Flugeln des Gesanges is above praise as 
a vocal expression of the mood of the poem. Yet nevertheless, 
cases where Mendelssohn's melody chimes perfectly with the 
words are all too infrequent. Pahapt i^hy«» Op. 9, No. 
alnnft hun at hit bett in this retptet— and ft pratodical binnder 
jnufi^tt' ^^^t^^M^fc^^j^^^jmjt^s^^^i^jy Sit ^^^l^p ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^t^ ^^^^ iijiB ^^po^nit^a 

Tfatre it tlie tame difhmot btlvreen the foctl duett off 
^I f ^ y fU ft iif^ ^Hi^ |ififipjif|fiiffiifi fj^^ ^^ f P ffi i t h fi r ffff p gi t Sdnunani^t 
nulody, in tiie treatment of Uie vocal parte, fe more emotioiial 
and more closely in connexion with the wordsj whilst Mendels- 
sohn's is more effective from the sin^^er's point of view. In 
the department of vocal (piurtets and part-songs 'wnthout 
accompaniment^ Mendelssohn's chond mastery shows to 
advantage; he proves himself superior in point of choral 
teehnii{iie quite aa dearly as in the chomaea of the oratorioa and 
fftTiffttitfi ^, IffcnddMihn't prodnti tf fl— f in too|f j^jfun embrace 
eighty-tfaiee aolo toag% thirteen daett» twenty-eight quarteta for 

* Some of the weaker songs of Op. 8 and 9 (Noi. 3, ^ 4, sad to, i«» 
retpeotivelj) are ^7 hii elder tisteri Fanniy Hcstid. 
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mixed voices, and tmnteen quaitete for male moec War kmt 

du schdner Wald, one of his four-part songa for male 
voices, ha« become a folk-son c; in Germany, 

Robert Franz's ^ Liedcr uiul Gtslnir^e, forty-four l>ookH in fill, 
containing some 340 numbers, have compelled the ffdmiratiftn 
but failed toelidt the full ssrmpathy of later mui&ciaiii* 
Finisbed in •tractim tnd techniQiie* tbev lack tl^ htmiMi 
lympafthy of Sdmmftiui, the flMD^ of McnddMohn^ the 
wdi^t and power of Bnhnii» Apart fitom tlim or lour 
spontaneooa oiilhunt% tueh m the ceielniled Br iH §tk m »it m 
and the less well-known Volker, apielt avfy Op. 27, No, i, Franz 
is subtle, delicate, contemplative ; he often exhibits a note of 
resifirnation or of quietism — derived, it would seem, from the 
FreyLingkutiser Ge^ang-Buch, the hymn-book of the later 
Protestant Fietiiti^ ao well known to J. S. Bach. Complete 
unity of eiqprenioD waa IVanz'a aim. A aon^ with hirn^ ia 
hitendad to be the repradndkn of a aingfe mood^ ainiple or 
oomplea^ and aD the iaete% voice and wm^ melodyt harmony^ 
figuica oi accompanimenty are oo-odKnaled and made to oon- 
trihote their share towards the end in new. Most of Frana'a 
songs come and go like a gleam — tlity are nearly all too short 
and frail for performance m public. The matter is ingenious 
in weaving up the voice parts and the accompaniment without 
interfering with the flow of the words. ^ I merely illustrate the 
words, and my mnaicdoea not pretend to bo much by itaelf> In 
thia respect my Opna z ia no better and no wocae than my laal' 
(Opna 5a). Fians la in bet gcnen% conlent widi the 
aitieaUrtion of tiie poem, supplemanled by a latiwr complex 
pianoforte part. Technically, he is a master ui the fidleet 
sense. But impulse is impulse, and he had little of it. Com* 
pared with Schubert, and still more with Schumann, he is 
impersonal and, in so far, weaker than they. He fails in 
penonai chanu^ and his pathos at ita most touching (e.g. 
VerfikUtt LUben, verfekUu Lebeny Op. ao^ No. 5) itrikea the 

* JMKMBlh* i8if«9S. 
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hfearer as lum eif liat hctM oiM. A ueam of iwlniiM ki ahnoBt 

always present when Fhms unitei Mi morfe to vene by hb 

firiend Osterwuld. He is at hia best when he sets Leiiau'a, 
Heine'i, or Goethe's verse ; as in the following example : — 
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To nndentaiid Fnmz^t ideal^ la»9MngdiTltafuRnhe, SUt^ 

Hebekerty im Schatten der Matten, Op. 10, may be compared 
wHh Brahms' treatment of the Kauie words i Roma)i::t'n aus 
Hecks Muythne^ Op. 33, No. 9), or his setting of Lenau's 
Durck den Wald, den dunklen, ^eht, Op. ^2, witli Mendelssohn's 
in the Friihling$Hed already mcntkmed, Franz asually expreeses 
Ida aendment in a ntiier complac and somewhaH labomd 
tnaniMr^ appamttj naftnial toUiiiaelf. Hia atyieiaaeania|gani 
di Paifh^ ffandfij Sohidicfly Bc I i ubm uui^ tiia Qcnnan follii boh|^, 
and the Lntberan diorale,— all of wUch Vnaa, from time to 
^me, abaovlied and repradueed In hie own way* HcBcey iSbit i|nari" 
abstmct, st^hohistic sound of so much of his work. He vvas, in 
fact, cssL'Titially i\ sc:hohtr, and much oi his most coiii;ein;il work 

is to be found in hia textual cooimentaiy on the acores of Bach 
and HandeL 

Of a yery different character are the piecea written by Bcriiozy 
tiM>j mul Waipner for acdo voioa with tha ^ ff^w^ p a nlwiiiit of 
phmofoB^B OF amaU on^hestKa* ^Ris aop^a of S^fan^aaon and 
IVans an cflmiooa bdoi^g nove or leaa to the uittmacy of 
privato Bb^ wbetcai tiie aim of BeiUos and liaat waa to meet 
the requirements of iingera or actors in the concert-room. 
Berlioz offers the Chanson and the pathetic Arioau; Liszt l)ot h 
the Chanson and the Gkrman Lied, or the Lied expand ed to a 
short scena ; Wagner, by the side of his three Chansons^ has 
a Ballade in French^ a German Lied, and five pieces which he 
calk ' Poema aet to mnac,^ CMiekiv mMmUgeietzt, and which, 
aa rendniacencea of the lyric ataget, appear to fann a link between 
the two cirtemica. It la nlramt to ind thai the tendency lo 
9Dotmtaiditf lairiy appeais hi Bcrilio^a Chanaona. Ditties, snch 
as Chantam 4e Paysan, PeHi ohemi. La BeOe Voyoffeu^ey EHe 
i'en va geuktle \ or the Villanelle No. i of Lcs Nuits d'etK (veraes 
by Th^ophile Gautior), are gems with areali harm of tlu irown. 
No. 2 of the Gautier set, Le Spectre de la rose, is a broad Arioso. 
CmmMttwej-wMt Im tvmke bitmeke^ No. 5» haa a touch of the 
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mttonchoiy iHiieh it cipi ftwii l In the intradnetioii toj^ 
Sympluniie funtestique. No. 3, the to-called Lunento, £ftr Jlst 

Laguneiy and No. 4, Abtence, rank among the finest histrionic 
examplttj of forlorn passion. For their due effect Les Nuita 
d*4U should he sung, not at the pianoforte, but with a small 
orchestra at onginally written. Berlioz himself pointed to La 
(kqtikfe. Op. the poem tikca from Victor Hugo's Lm 
O rimUaln tt hittiqpie me t cM e f e a ie nt inthew»yoltoiotoiig; 
and, bom the mnrieal hnpetrionitfc't point of ykiw, thit 
lllfffirhL M lm ctlli lt_ it friilr i ftarinitiiiiL iiifcr TlieeiDtie 
mood of the poan It wcH cxprct ted In a eompact and heautUbl 
tune^ and the scoring for a small orchestra is a marvel of skill — 
a treasury of novel and picturesque effectSy all directly Uluttratin^ 
the verse. 
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lint, when composing for nlo vfAet (a totid of aboiil rixty 

qpnga, published in nine books), took less account of the poem 
' as a whole than of its successive details. He tried to intensify 

the effect of his lyrics by emphasizing the more important single 
words or clauses, or by strongly contrasting one word or clause 
with another, and was thus led to devdop an exaggwated style 
tiiiA lenda towaida the hMxihflfciioa cf mdodfanML firicf and 
unified expnaion ia nure with him, though we meet with it in 
Ua setting of Vietor Bxtgo^B C m memi, Urn ktUA li f Ok^pmud 
jt dtm^ and 9U efl im tkmmtmt fftunm, aa wdl aa in A wmu 
ein wunderbares sehif and in Goethe's Kentut du das Land ? 
Once and again he approaches the Ballade, iis in the most 
picturesque of his songs, Die drei Zigeuner, or the Scena, as in 
Lorelei. Frequently he appeals to that public taste which is 
caught by over-emphasis, ai in Eri/eaU, si fitaii rot and 
Verffiftet find meine lAeder, or in iSt wmr ein K'dnig in Hmk 
and fFer me teim Brod mU TMteen Mm, in which latter aang 
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the worit *Der kamt encih tilclit, flnr htmmliiriien Midit^* wt 
ini directed to be ' spoken woitXy,' and, when they recur, ^ to be 

sung with full force.' Again^ he is disposed to indulge in over- 
sentimentality, as in Tch mbchte hingehn and Tre Sonetti di 
Petrarca, or in decorous platitudes, as in the two loi^ called 
Mwriemtraualem, or in laqguoroos sentuoomH^ as in Liebe§* 
iri km e, Noi. i ani 5. In point of aooent and dedanntipit 
liai^a Wencb ff w i yi an admiiablew 
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The GernMui ones km mudi to be dciired; an annoying 
dncrepancy is felt to exist be t wee n the true soundi of the words 

and the musical accent — for example^ tlie stress on du and die 
in Goethe's Kennst du das Land ? is detestable ; and there aje 
other errors of declamatiop in the rest of the song. 
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Musically considered, Kennst du das Land? is a song 
remarkable for its mmantic colour and the exquisite touches of 
longing expreaaed in the refrain. The atmcMphere of ZHe dr^ 
Zigeuner^ too^ is wonderfuUy cfaancteiiitic, 

W^pMi^s Fkcnch CliMMOiw, Don, mom mifmUs 3^gmmi»t 
Attemie; andtheBalkdeLcf Dnur GrawMfaf— a trantlatioo ql 
Hdm^t Die heidm Grem a Mer e belong to the period of his ftnt 
sojourn in Paris (i 841-2), when he finished Rienzi and wrote 
Der fliegende Hollander. Another Ballade, Der Tannenbaum, 
words by Sclieuerlin, was written at Riga in 1839, when only 
two acts of Hienzi were completed. Yet this piece has some 
mnnrrion with the atyle of Tmtmkinuery as the Funf Gedichte, 
ttieveiMtof whkh wm writtn by Fnm Mathilde Weaeadoiick 
(itSMh M cloady conaecled with Die WtMre and TrkUm. 
The CMfier ol Wagner's ■ongs and focal pieces differ as maeh 
in style from the Uiter as his operas differ from the tone-dramas. 
The third and fifth of the Funf Gedichte, * Im Trtibliaus' 
and ' Traume,* are offshoots or forerunners of Tristan und Isolde. 
'Traume' prefigures the love-scene in the second act, ' Im 
Treibbaus ' recalls the mstrumentsl introduction to Act IIL 
Agsiiif <8telie still,' No. a» is oooaeeled with die thifd sot off 
Trkkm, ^Sduncrsen/ Nob 4, and *0Br Engd/ No. with 
DkWtMiM. Itkenrioastowatch Wagner listening to him- 
self, as it were, in his own worlcshop. His personality is as 
perfectly revealed in these five songs as in the later Siegfried- % 
IdffU, which belongs to Siegfried, Act III. 
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Wagmr hid gvnt iticM on pmody. Complied witfa 
Sdranumn, Robert Fmnz, or Brahtnt, who each are oocnnonally 

iax ill th( ii wiiys. uiid more or less consciously take up arecal* 
citrant j)ositioii in regnrd to dfclaiiiation, Wagner ig an uncom- 
promising puriiU in every caie, be insisted, the spirit and 
MMe of the language must be reg p e cto d and the Uwtof praioi^ 
and ef nmscal riiythm ahookl form an cquUibriiim. 

I^apam rorh M Bobert Prana'g leh timid geWmet aa dm Mm^ 
or Ikt fMmrn^ UM mkr ant dm Antgen (Wmterfmkrt, Op. 
48, No. 3), roused his ire. * If Franz,' he said, * did not care to 
sacrifice the c[iarrtct( listic figure or the tune^ he mi^ht have 
found a better hgure or a better tune.' 

In oonnexion with the partially dramatic lyrics of liazt and 
BoiioB mcntioiied abovc^ it aeemi convenient bete to touch 
apoD certdn eailicr §anim of BaBade and of Melodnma propcr« 
CSail hoewt\ who is pmelicalty the origmalor of the Gcnmui 
Baflade a» it now exiati, reUes on varioos me«u of artiatic effect, 
justifiable it may be, but not (.utirely musical. Declamation, 
histrionic changes of voice, and even mimirryarc called u[X)n to 
bear their part. With the aid of the musical actor's arty aome 
of Locwe*s Balladen, auch aa Ed t mmrd, are effective enough, 
hut they need auch external aaaiatanre to cover defecta In the 
muaic Hie poetiy oanally ia aUowed to teU iti own afeory, but 
the moric la anbordinate. There ia a aenae of tnaecnrity. 
Rarely does the musical mood embrace the entire po< and 
almost invariably the Btressislaid upon the exfornakof the story 
Tather thMi upon tiie lyrical emotion whicii underlie it. The 
impreanon left is that of a partially musical recitation by an 
aeliNV not the conaiatent outpoming of a moaidan 

Exoeptfaig tiie piecea mentioned^ to wldch may he added Barr 
Ok^, Miug Bn^m, Jkt Pi^ ^ AT. At/, and DtrWklMm 
gWdlierfefa J the rouiicalideaa are neither new wirdeep^ and th^ 

» I79t.i869. 

• lUsBMjlHip tooplihi WicBSK^ teerifaMle fondans llor X^otWilAnant 
•ad JWOm^, M wcH aa tht foieiutfioo wUflh (Jmo pim had, Md ilfll tew^ 
with <f«alfe ilqvm. 
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oeeariomdly approadi the oonflnes ci iMtfaoe. Loewe^t maimer 

of \rritiiig for the pianoforte is a little in advance of the point 
reached by his predecessors Zumsteeg and Zelter, yet, like theirs, 
it is Bomewhat commonplace. There is abundant evidence of a 
gift for ni|^ improvisation, but little restraint or aell-critkim* 
HeM the ei^eiloiitjr of oertrafiaUaden by 
M Sdnmiaiiii't BAuiMar, Die beiden Chrmadkn, and Die 
Ukttmkrtmi. TheeariydaAeaof Loewe^sbeakwofkmiiitiiotbe 
overlooked; Edward and the Erlkonig belong to 1818, Der 
Wirthin Tiichterlein to 1824; while, on the other hand, Archibald 
DauyUis appeared in 1857, which was Loewe's sixty-second 
year — a date which may account for certain instances of app»> 
lentfy Effect indebCedneie to Wagner'a Derfiegetide HolUbukr^ 
MeMnmatlc nmaie^aiieh aa that eontaioedin M^iddaaohnPii 
IMt^B!Mi^_J^igh^9 Dngf^ and Sehumann'a Mm^ed, la an 
oflBhoot of the great melodnunas in B^Soven'a Meffo, or in 
Weber^s Freisch'utz and Freciosaj or 11 combination of both 
styles, as in Marschiier's Vampyr, Schumann, besides the 
three melodramatic fragments in the music to Byron's Manfred 
— the calling of the witch of the Alp% the invocation to Astarte^ 
and Manlrad'a addren to Aatarte— paUiahed three peoea for 
dffiamalifiti witii pianoCorte accoiiipaniinpiit^ £EdUiii JEEsdhp^ and 
Feai BMmkmbmy both byHeUMl, and Die mouiingey Op, 
laa, taken from Shelley's Fugitives, These [)iecc&, again, 
prompted Liszt to write melodriunatic niuaic to illustrate a 
recitation of Burger's Lenore, and a Ballade by Lenau called 
Der traurige MSmckK Aa early as 1773 ^« ^* Rousseau, with his 
Pj^wMUfM, act the e3tMiiiple» tlw amatetuiah eharacterol fchi% 
eailsr inalaiioe appeaia to have tamled all Ua an cc eaaota. There 
waa the ahernalifeoi r ec it a t io n and BMiaiCymiia^ 
mere support of the reciter's voice — ^then again music, and agun 
recitation^ and so on. The unity of effect was difficult, if not 

» IMimrfetotleiatvyosnisacvioiue^iriaMitfa 
piece bnOt OB s whole toot tcslcb OoHfoio Voidi'o Mb «N^|HM(les qnoMakOft* 
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iiiiiNwiWiii' to ^#ff*", bframr w tiie redfeei^t tonie cr Ins mood 

chaniD^, the mvoAt wamt diange — and, a* nratie aniBt reew to 

its beginiiitig or remain inciioate^ the twu aspects rarely lit 
together. 

In connexion with the stage, melodramatic muaic is aoc^t- 
able in lo far aa it underiines the worda ; it supplies empharii 
aeddeiflriptiyc towdwoond^in tiioiiitetndaolipead^ 
Hw fiifiwaiinn off matiha* How wdl It can aem In tlie 

B c e th of m 'a W d h i to, and the invoeatlon and addieaa to Aatarte 
id Schumann's Manfred, Apart from the stage, howe?er, a 
true fusion of the poeticjil text with the n^usiral nceompanimeiit 
seems impossible. The apeaking voice and the muiic fail to 
Uond. II tbe fedtmr is competent he will ahiorfo the interest, 
or dae the f Hw omiwii^ wiU dktnrb tlie lodtaKi Miaioallv 
coraUkndy iiNlodiiiiiilic cfc cto i^ppoof tol wa hift oi^ io oon* 

definitely musical elements, such as Tennyson's Enoch Arden, 
for inst^iiK c, to \v hich Richard Strauss iias recently added illus- 
trative music ; but even in this case the result is of doubtful 
falne. 
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YABIOUB WOBXS BT OTHBR MASTERS 

BsFasBNox to tfie ioOowm of tboie Bonwntie imitcn 
who ibanded a school, as the phnae goei, faaa hitherto heoi 
svokMU WenmyiiowtiiintotheadherHitsof Menddiaohii — 
such ag Nids Gadey Sterndale Bennett, RnMnstein, Stephen 

Helkr, Sulli\;in; of Schumann — such as Volkmann, Kiel, 
Goetz, Theodor Kirt hner, Ji nsen; of Liszt and Berlioz — such 
as Peter Conielius, Hans v. Billow, and the eclectic Joachim Raff. 
It it pleaMUit to record that nioet oi theee meft wm independent 
enough to indulge their penonal note and guard their apcn- 
taneity^ though they frankly adopted the methods and even 
some of the mannerisms of their leaders. 

But before going into details we may consider the caw of 
two coiiiposcrfi who art' not followers at nil, and whose claim 
to recognition rests entirely on its own merits: the twin 
masters of English church and organ music (they happen to 
be lather and aon)» Samuel Wealqr (X7^i^57)> «nd Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley (z8io-76). And in eonnedon witii iMr 
productions we may also tondi upon certain specifically English 
ionns of Tocal mxaae — ^the glee, the round, and the catch. 

In the musical history of the nineteenth century the work of 
the two Wealeys is of real importaiitc. They are by far the 
weightiest composers who uTote for the Anj^ican Church 
Service at » period when English music in general was at 
a low ebb. Tliey tower above their Enf^ish oootemponricsy 
laymen or churdmen i and in tbiAt paitlcnlar department in 
which they are by no means imitators ne e d not shun com- 
parison with continental celebrities such as Spohr, or even 
with a masttr such as Mendelssohn. The fine eight-part 
antiphou for double chorus and organ in In emiu Israel, the 
motets J>urit Jhmmm and E^mUate Deo, the bold motet 
lor two a]to(^ tenor, and bass in Bb, Lmmte eapiia vettrm, 
and the noble Seee Panlr in D minor lor soprano^ altOi tenoiv 
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and baas, the ^ Carmen fimebre ^ for five voices. Omnia vatiitas, 
by Saaiiid Wealey \ together whli S. Sebaatian Wesley's eight- 
part antbema, Let m§ if ff €mr kemi$, and O Lord, thou art 
Oodi bla Momli^ and Bfcniof 8cntein K$ hiamarteriy 
five-part anthem The WUdemm^ hia four-part antheaa Mem 
that is bom of a woman, with its direct e xpre e si on and fine 
patlioa ; his beautiful setting of the Nicene Creed, which forms 
a part of the Morning^ Service just mentioned ; and the 
poignantly expressive iVash me throughly from my wtckednese 
are the moat valtiable of their pieoea. There ia nothing in the 
range of modem religioaa mnaic more linoerdy fdt and ex- 
preMed tiian^ for cxanq^lei llie an flw i w laat mentioned^ Weuh 
me tkroughly^oMm in Spohr^ wfSsh whoae practioe certain 
chromatic progressions seem to coindde, nor in Mendelssohn^ 
M'ith whose oratorio style there is a certain resemblance in 
phraseology. S. S. Weslejr's way of evpressinjg: religious emotion 
appears more individual than either Spuhr's or Meudeie8ohii% 
and it ia for that very reason better worth hearing. Alwaya 
in doae connexion with the traditiona of FrngMah vocal monc^ 
the dMtal technique in the iroik of both maafeera ia of a high 
ofder^witnem the cider Wesley's five-part madiigal O eing 
wUo my rmtndelayf and Samuel Sebastian's five-part glee 
/ wish to tune my quivering Lyre, The sheer musical invention 
in S. S. Wesley's 0 Lord, thou art my God, in the Credo 
belonging to the Moniiug Service^ and in Wa^h me tfvroughlg^ 
ia that of a virile genius, who knows his J, S. Bach not only 
contrapnntaliy but emotionally^ and lovea hfan*« The qnotation 
anbjolned may appear inordinaldy long^ bnl h ia not poonble lo 
convey in a few bma an adeqoate idea of the p e t a iit e nt otrength 
of this contrapuntal music, that ought to be studied and recog* 
nized as masterly wherever the Engiish language is spoken, 

* A iplete lilt of 8. W«kgr*» ftoow will be found »t p. 44$ of Qnwi't 

* Ihft eUer Wedey'a 6Bt1wiiinm tar BMb's org^n woriu lad tti 4B pnlain 
■■1 ingom, which the ton fully ahared (S. WMhj, fcoythw witb C. S. HotB» 

brought out the first Bnglith edition of Das tcohltetnperirte Clavier in 1 1 10), ts wr\\ 
shown in the faniilinr epi«!tlos known as the 'Bach letters ' mitten to tVnjamin 
Jacob in iSo8| which weni uot published till 187^. 
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Not less magnificent is the closing chorus of the same 
anthem. Indeed, the best examples of S. S. Wesley contain 
an expression of the highest point up to that time reached 
by the combination of Hebrew and Christian sentiment in 
muric. They aie ireH worthy of eompariaon with McmlciiMhn^a 
pMliiit^ wtth the belt thinfi hi l^br, and with the SeoHMm 
ol Lbrt and of Cftar Rnneli^ to which their nlatioa may be 
i DiM tr a te d by the following excerpt from the anthem Woih Me 
ihroughip* 
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• BM ail, aU, «U ajr sio. 




In the wike of tlMte nuMtnpieoM (fmig9 kiUrvaXh) certefai 
coDtCD^poHi^^ cwnporitiotw ^vrittoi Coir tiw ^Ld^Iicbii fitePFloc^ 
and for Sodetiet of Glee-singers, merit a passing nodoe. 

Thomas Attwood Walmigley's (1814-56) Maynijicat and Nunc 
Dimittis in D minor are sincerely felt ; his Thanksgiving 
Anthem in 6 minor. If the Lord Uumelf had not been on our 
wide, shows Individualityy » ttaaog at the beginning and the 
end, but has an i info i tnnito touch of sentimentality in the 
middk (G major |)« A dainty ftte-part madrigal^ 8wpeie 
Fkmere$i fe were toofaktej eSm desema mention* 8. Webbe 
senior's (1740-18 16) Discord, dire Hater of the slmghfring 
power, a glee for alto, two tenors, and bass, F minor |, is 
oondse and powerful with a aiiave ck)se in F major K Sir John 

* Dr. Calloott's (i 766-1806) nther saccharine With aigh$, awe^ roM, i mark ih9 
iMslAnRlt ftlunoDlioBaM flooMMMt slaafailb.itaralto* two tnon. nd bML 

R. SpoffDTth'a (1768- 1 837) five-part glee for twoaltoa, tenor, two bawM, Come, 

houy^tfoxis Mm/, and William Horsley's (1774-1858) Thj (^ha'a Arbattr, a four-part 
^lee, are both well oontcived Cor the voiMa. Thomas Moore's tom is reprodnoed 
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GoH^i anthaniy we Mim thai Jmu ii§d mkt rote effsm, 

and O Saviour of the Worlds are sincere and beautiful, and 
the part-writ ini; is masterly. His Ossian's Hymn to the Sun, 
as well as tlie anthem Fraue the Lord, lacks the personal 
note. Finally, we may mention J» L, Hatton's Uvely four-part 
■ong, King WkUf'e Drmkinff-horny and R. L. de PeanalPt 
Sir Patrick Spau^ bttllad-dialogue in ten retl parts, ai 
he k caicfal to note. FeanalFs ^ee for four mtrioet, PFXm 
Alkm-O'dale went a MmHmff, ta ■pirited and dnemdly 

popular ^. 

This would seem to be the ripfht place to call attention to 
a species of concerted music for solo male voices unaccompanied^ 
which is worthy d note u pecoliarfy English^ intrinsically 
gemnney and in Us peeofiar way good. Setting aside tlie 
madrigal^ it may be said that irom about the fourth quarter 
ol the eighteenth oentwy to the end of the firnt quarter of the 
nineteenth; the round, the catch, and the glee held the field 
now occupied by the part-song for mixed voices. From 
Cromweirs time onwards, and especially before and during 
the Napoleonic wars, a trocuknt male element was conspicuous 
in Engliah aociety, and was leflected in a manner which needs 
no fnrthcr particniariaatioiiy in the ^tavem-catclMo' on wfaieh 
a good deal of canent mnaical inventhm waa employed* The 
If^ees are moeHy sober, gently bnooUcy or sentfanental; hot 
witli a large proixirtion of the rounds^ and with most catches, 
there is only one sentiment — ergo bibamus. Yet, whether 
emotional or lively or boisterous, many rounds and catches 
are distinctly effective both from the musical and from the 
iustrionie point ol ?iew*. The qootatioa ol a catch by Posceil^ 

•teond hand. 

' Other weU-known prodncttont of TeanaU's, sadi a» J/Mtti ic aFufasUm ommKA, 
fram the QtnntB *£ H6ltj, lay a ffoHaii M«w*MrM^tli»m«lghi-p«iaHMgri, 
OMfiM thHgk artly MMNM^ an nlte diy,«Bi tbs aw^ 

rliinit s with the ipuit of the words. 
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tiiopgh it hfW^pr to ■ewntowlii ceuliiiy^ may polii^ b6 
coodonedy rinoe It Mf fM toodilUt tiw todal ftwctkMi of fiidi 

Jmu: d'etftit ^ 
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I. 



Mgr pri • Ums, Joba, do 




Sir, Ite, 1 



joar word, or • • 




The tat voloe itarl^ tlw Moond cnten after the iinirth bar^ 
the thbd after the dgfadi bar* Thereafter the tat starta again 
at the point wheie the leoond entered, and tadljr at the point 
where the third entered. The p rocee a consists in giving out, 
first a solo, then a duet, finally a complete harmonic trio which, 
with successive change and histrionic exaggeration, may go on 
lor ever. *The catch in muiic^' aaya Dr. Hayes, the editor 
of aevfnl aeta ol catcfaei, ^anawen to the ^igiam In poetry, 
wlwie mndi la expnand within a very mall compaaif and 
vnkaa the torn la neitt and well pointed it Is ol little vilne/ 
like the roond, tiie catdi la a short Csnom ii^hito In the 
unison or the octave, and the * epigram matical touch ^ is sought 
in the connexion of pointed words with the musical sounds, 

* Compare also Purccll's catch in 0 minor, ^fattbt 
in SuiiMi Webbe janior'a Gmvii* JrmaHioo, 4*3. 
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A giee may be deac ri be d as a sort of harmonic madrigal for 
ilire^foiur^ fire, or more mtiie voioea— Ue, comtinaliooa of alto« 
tenor, baaa (with the oceaakmal additbn of a hoy's treble^ 
dependmg on the deft InterweaYing of vocal part*— 4n wfaidi 

the contrapmital dement ii miiany mofe or less present ^ 
Points are started and taken up, much as in tiie madrigal 
proper; indeed, though less persistently developed, they are 
more frequent than in tlie madrigal, and they are generally 
poetical points. The musical structure is alwayi itrictly har- 
monic (there la 110 trace of the modca), and the total appeal 
Sa rather to the poetical perccptfam of the auditor that ia to 
aay, att en tio n ia drawn to the dilft of the vcfae aa eniphaaiaed 
hy means of harmonic munc. Of course the specifically musical 
charm is never entirely absent. Frequently a glee consists of 
various movements in suecession, susfgested by the course 
of a poem; and this again difierentiatea the glee from the 
madrigal^ in which the same words are repeated to support 
contrapuntal pointB. Many a gle^ round, or catch is lemaik* 
aUe for good csaftnuanalilp and dfifffiitft knowledge of vocal 
eHeet* In a number of iottnd% catdies, glees, something like 

a democratic note may be felt: each voice seems to represent 
an individual holding his own, yet harmonicaliy co-operating 
with the others. This applies, for ixistunce, to a fine work 
by a recent master of contrapuntal and Tocal effect, Sir John 
Goai^a' ftve-part ^ee^ Marki Aeonf ye mt that 9irmi0e 
fMMilteeitf iffMttrf f 
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Tb€ bMl i^M deal with poeliy In a i|mpatMic» olfeaii 
yttry hmnaii and manly way. Tlie co m poiga an gmra^y 
nindfid of thdf poati^ and tfacir mnic Iwfpi deadly In fmn^ 
witli tha langaafe. No doably In tiia caae of mmy a fanNnUe 
glee e. g. Stevens^ 9V tkmd-^apped itmen or Ye tpeHed 
makes wiiU doubU iQuyue — the v,'{Kd^ far outshine the musical 
expression j yet it must be conceded that correct cieclamation, 
as here reprinted, is a feature worth hairing and uccentuatingy 
inaBmiidi as it makes for conciseness and uncerity in mottcai 
diction, and kada to eilecta which chime with the modam 
feeUnglorclaatldtyln poinftof TVayo* Too fraqneotly m tUa 
coiioua by-way of vocal ait^-aa fll4illad whaat^lddy wfaeve 
tares predominate— the mvakal e xpr ea d o n is cheap, dull, 
narrowly provincial, yet it is sometimes novel, ingenious, 
beautifully contrived for the voices and delightful to sing. 
The admixtures of the so-called alto voice, i.e. a bass or 
baritone in falsetto, brings about variety, and if the singing 
la well done there is sure to be beauty of tone-colour in the 
^wyw iiiiUt^ And thon^i the total effect anay be a trifle t f m pffu% 
k need not be ald^fy. inddentdly too, the naa of llie alto 
voiee-~whlch, aa an artificial product, is nadflas onleai It m 
well trained and well managed — makes for artistic vocal style ^. 

Among the followers of Mendelssohn, Niels Gadc and 
Stemdale Bcniutt \vere the most conspicuous. Gade (1817-90), 
Mendelssohn's successor in the conductorship at Leipzig, subse- 
quently held a leacyng position in Copenhagen akin to that 
of Stenidala Bamwit (1816-75) ^ l^ondon. Both maft 
faienda and diiriplfa of Mwidelmohn, and in aome 
paxticnkily m tiiehr later days, disciplea of Sdimnann aa 
well, yet thdr style, far from appearing as a mere reflex 
of the greater masters, exhibits a distinct physiognomy of 
its own* Qade, who was more of an expert in instrumental 

' in the matter of vocal ensemble, juat iutouatioa, and correct phnwing, lovers of 

M ft |M «an|ile in fh» parfonnMioes «C the I 

bikii^i^tsthti 
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eolonrtlittn » mafterol deiign, in wch ptooei — hiiowrtnwi» 
Rn mw itm n m qf Omim (1841)^ and Jhikt m^ mi $, thorn 
a flae nin of imiiginiilioD, recallii^ the wpMi of SetadiiiaiviMi 
foQMoiig and Northon scenery. His themes, though rarely 

passionate, are spontaneous, and never ^vitliout some special 
grace of colour or sentiment, or a tinge of Norse melancholy. 
The fascination usually lies in the prevailing sense ol beauty 
and poetkal suggestion ooafoyed by the entire fieee, rathv 
than in any pwminant ieatnn of tana or hafmony or ihythnif 
and the dntiilB are alwaye apt to the irartiri Ja r imtivncnt 

with welKmerited success. He published e%ht symphonies, 

two 'violin concertos, Novclletten for orchestra, and a mass 
oi chamber music, amoni,^st whieli aji octet for strings and 
a sonata in D minor lor piano and piaaolorte are the most 
conspicuous. 

With km pathos than the beat cffnaiona of Gade, Stemdale 
Benrntfa dainfy pieeea leave a leaa ddfaiHe impgaieimi, Yet 
Bennett (1816-75) accomplished tlie noek of a high, though 
biii a secondary nxaetsf. His stylewaa dliringidriied by floencyy 

as well as fiiieiiess and deiicaey of faiicy. There is grace and 
natural beauty in much of his work. His attitude to\\ ards 
Schumann^s musical poems with suggestive titles was at first 
one of hesitatiiig aeaent. Later in life he made some com* 
ptomiee witii pvQgiaBDfflfte uttn0'*'**aB in hia hMt pofalicatiotti^ 
the aonata called 7%9 Mmd nf Orkmt^ Op. 46 (the fhamea 
of wiiieh ate labelled aa ther oocnr. Bbe tlie tiienieB in linlf a 
lirnk), and the 'Phantaefe-Overtnre' to Moorage PenedSit 
and iht Peri, Op. 42. His cantata The May Qneeii (1858), 
which suffers from a weak libretto, and his oratorio The 
Woman qf Samaria (1867), fell flat, as did the Symphony in 
O minor. Op. 43, prodvoed three years eariier— the oa^. one 
of Ilia aymplioniea that ivaa puUished. Hia beat overtures are 
JMiiaa (i^)» T%$ Mkidi, Op. 15, and 7%e W094 

Nj fm fk (t836)» Op* ao. The paawge mlt of Bennelfa fiano* 
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forte pieces, like that of Mendelssohn^s, is derived to a lazge 
extent from the methods of the older harpnchoid pkjrers, and 
fwrtin i3— wi^i 2 hnA lua ftnetaBfliifc ok die InatRiflBeiiit la ncitiisp 

^^^m^^F^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^F^^^^r ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^•^P^ ^^F^^ ^^^^V^W ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^■'^F ^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tipmne nor nsAam^ The Toecete in C ndnor, the exqvkite 

Barcarolle belonging to the Concerto hi Fnfaiory and the Rondo 
piacevole are good examples of his individuality and styled 
His Chuniber Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in 
A, is really good chamber music of a delicately reticent sort. 

George Onak»w (i 784-1 853), a compoeer of English aafptD^ 
thoogh bom and chiefly resident in f^»ooe^ gained an ephemeral 
v^pntitlm with ft eoniic open* Xe Co^foirittHrg and enjoyed n 
ivide popdaitejr hi amatenr ebdei^ bolii hi IVuiee and in 
England, chiefly by reason of 1^ atring quinfeeta with donlife 

» 

bass, which have no inconsiderable merit. 

Like Liszt, Anton Rubinstein in sotnc respects incompar- 
able as a pianist, was given to rapid improvisation as a oom- 
poaer. But, vnlike liazt, he choae to ignoie the labor /tnuie— * 
with the unlortonate reanlt that many an amhitkNia piec^ fine 
in impula^ ranained alcelehy, flinu^^ and diftiaed# He wnile 
many operas, of wlilch the least wmoceaalid ia Tie Ikmom, 
after a Canearian legend fer a ifl e d by Lermontov; ^aaered 
operas,' i.e. orutorios contrived with a view to stiige per- 
formance; Bymphonies, concertos, quintets, quartets, trios, 
aonatas, preludes, etudes, smaller pieces for the pianoforte, and 
iomethinc: Hke two hundred nuioeUaneous songs for one or two 
voicea. The laiger wovki— opcfa% both aecular and aaoed, 
Bympboniea» were for the moat part atiUbor% thoqgh it 
is true that some woe received with acclamation when the 
oompoaer personally Introdoced thenu Bat in a few instances 
has there been a success otlier than ephemeral. The Symphouy 
in C entitled Ocean^ six movements^ the Symphonie draniati-> 

' Wis MohMm^ JMUbiogn^: «It MMB^ llks MwiiahiohM, ft avt te 
StonidalsllanNtt* 
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qxiv in D iiiinor, the Pianoforte concertos in G major and D 
miuor, the Tiio in B the 'Cello sonata in D, are the moat 
Bkefy to turvive. Certain trifling improvisations, little piano- 
iorte pieces, like the BarmoUes in G major and F minor, and 
♦apgrially a few litib aongi^ hare a iiqgiibaly oriental charnu 
Tiie best of the songs, €M6 roUt nUr ru AImm der rausehende 
Kvr, belongs to a set of so-called Persian Lieder^* With 
a minimum of elaboration, and in «pite of two glaring faults 
in declamation, this Lied is bot h novel and charming ; and, 
somehow, with its Eastern melismata, hamits the memory. 
Other anch Lieder, though on a lower level, are No. 1 of the 
Fenian aooga, Mekt wmt Efngthn tm Mnten H Im m elueit mem 
MSiekm vaylekh and a ilne aetting of one of Hdne^a 
moat original poems, Und ier l^mfe wpnt^ : M heme Mtikometf 
ich bin aus Jetnen, und mein Stamm sind jene Asra, welche 
sterben wenn sie lieben. As in the poem there is considerable 
originality in the music. 

In contrast to the difhneneaa of Rubinatein's pianoforte 
coocertoa, Etudes, ite^ we may note the graceful futility of 
Stcpben HeUei^a pieoea (x8x5-88}, Hdlav In apHe of hit 
conqncuooa mannerinia and i*'*«tflftflTft production for tlie 
matket, waa a oonsdentioQa worker !n the fldd of aolo i^ano* 
forte music and free from affectation. His etudes, Op. 16, 
47, 46, 45, his })rL'ludes, Op. 81, Promenadts d^un Solitaire, 
Op. 78, may be taken to represent his delicate talent. His 
pianoforte technique is anfkuently effective and lefined, thoui^ 
he lately gela fall value out of the inatrument. 

Arthur ScdHvan, apart from hit true domain* the operetta, 
comes into view under other aspects. There was an EngliBh 
note already in his early music to Shakespeare^s Tmpest {1^6^), 
which ranks with liis beat prtxJuctions ; also in the duet from 
77kf Merchant of Venice, * How sweet tht- niaoiiliglit sleeps 
upon this bank,' which forms part of the cantata Kemiwarth, 
1864$ and particulaeiy in the aet of six Shakeipcuiean aoQgt 
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mltteii wid pnUidied in Ms,ou&id lAkh^Orpkmn wWkkU 
kiUf Willi lli gmmiiie tiiiiefiilaem, gauied great popularity wA 

deservedly retains it. There is something English too, though 
not no pronounced, in the effect of the overtures In Memoriam 
(i858), Di Jiallo, Macbeth (1888), and, wc may even add, ta 
the so-called IrUh Symphony (i866)» Of Sallivan'i qnaiU 
ontocMMi Tke Mmri^r JbiHa^ ft nmd myiic dsMoa, Iwi 
MtnaDy been performed on the itage. Ochir oratorkMy Tie 
lAght iki fTmU (1873}, MemMimhmMi in and 
armngemeBt, tad Tke Fr^digul 8tm (1987), wlileli thows a 
lillie more of hia individuality, do not at the present day count 
for much. But the sincerely exprtsstd Goldi'n Ltgend, half 
cantata, half oratorio, proves as attractive as ever. A collec- 
tion of the hest modem English Rongs would as certainly ex* 
dude SttUivan'a hy paw enth nenlai Tkg Lo§i Ckmrd, as it would 
Indade Hatton't 7^ Anikea, and Sdlivaa'a C^ytet wlik Mi 

Aa equivalenia to certain mm^ eongs by RnlHnatdn and 

Sullivan, just mentioned, we may point to Luig-i Gordigiani'a 
(Janti populari Toscani^ which, w'wh tlieir artless charm, have 
found their way to the hearts of cultivated amateurs, as have 
Rossini's SoirSes musiimiei, Gounod's Quand tu chatUes berc49 
k §mr, and eertain Gorman ■entfanentalitiea by Abl» Kiidfiea* 
Luwn, and other Capclbnelster. Tknbert^ naive KtnderiiedBr. 
deaerve naDtlon* 

BobertVolkmann (1815-83), a Gennan who lived in Hungary, 
and whose music contains many Hungarian traits, merits con- 
sideration as ^e composer of a good pianoforte trio, Bb minor. 
Op. 5 (1852), and a fine set of sob pianoforte pieces, with 
characteristic titles after the manner of Schumann, called 
VU^grtuL The trio^ Op. 5, attnurted the attention oi Lint 
and waa freqiaentl^ performed by him aft Weimar, It ia of 
eiiipttc import, a aoit of forerumer to TchaiInlvaicy^i tda 
A la mSwn^ prtmd ArtitU^ and, tediidcaDy, fiiDy up 
to the mark of tliat interesting work. In Vutyrad Volkmann 
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appem m an fllmtnitor, of power and or%inality and 00 oen- 
slstcntly musical lines of his own. For the most part hia 
pieces :ire like German translations of the Hungarian idiom — 
pomp and pride, a ponderous sort of grace, and some pathos 
— aUqgether wdl-aet for the instnunent. Fbtt itiing qnaileli^ 
two aymphoniety a viotoneeUg e oa em to, and two ■craadca 
lor itrisgi^ itiU Mong to the atiplo eoneeit repertoire in 
Oennaay* Yolkmann ako pnblitbad two Mmim lor male 
voieea and other choral moaic. 

Schubert's friend Franz Lachner (1S04-90J, who made hia 
name an opera, Catarina Comoro, and a number of 

orchestral suites, may be bracketed with Friedrich Kiel (1821- 
85), a North German co mpo acr conai defahip attainment who 
ii beat remembered aa a maeler of oomiterpoint* A liaQiiien 
Mam, Op. ao, appeared In x869» a BIibm Solennia In 18^71 
and tbea^ wHh the two oratorios, Der 8km won Beikkkem 
(1866) and Chrisim (1872), and a second Requiem (Op. 80), 
produced shortly before his drath, are the most conspicuous of 
hia works for chorus and orchestra. Good in their way, tiiere 
ia nothing oi real importance about thenu Kiel alao composed 
a large amount of chambermnaio— three pianoiovtequintelay two 
piannioita qnaitelai aeven pianolofte triot^ lonr violin aonala% 
a fiola and a TkJoncello aopatl^ two atring quarlel8» and a ael 
of waltaes fiMr atring, of wliieli tiieaameeellniale may beoffiefed* 

Goctz^ UB a composer of instniiuental iraislc, must be included 
on account of an overture entitled Fruhfirif/sonvcrdire^O^. 15, 
and a Symphony in F, Op. 9 (1876), both of which pieces, like 
the late and latest efforts of Ghide and Bennett, were at tot well 
reoored^ bat failed to make a definite mark* The one concerted 
piece by GoelB Ukdy to anrvive la Ida NUe, Op. 10^ a poem 
by Schiller aet for eliora% aolo voieea^ and ordieBfaa« Not pai>" 
ticularly strongs but emotionally genuine and technically 
finished, it forms u Rort of pendant to Brahms' Gesnny der 
Pmrzen iiber dan H asset and the tSckick$4U4Ue<L Goetz' church 
mnaic ia ina^nificant. 



I 
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About zS6o time wit a fcidy nle lor Tlieodor Kivdmer't^ 
ffWKf^Hyi* pianoloite piccBiy b*'^ for Jcmcnft' pioocs And loiigi^ 
with the nmud rtmsit that tntii men oontfamed to eompow lor 

the market, with increased facility, but, as time went on, with 
decreasing freshness. This may not be entirely true of Jensen, 
whose 8ougs show progreM^ but it i« near the mark ia both 

It was not until after fait death that Peter Condnit' vene 
and mnne began to attract ittention. He wrote much and 
poUiiliedlitde. Bach cmMHj eomidered puhBcation^ howcfer^ 
repveaenti iomeliun|f in liie growth of Us talent* iJUi time 

operas, written to his own librettos, have already been mentioned. 
It reniiiias to touch upon his remarkable choral music aeapeUa^ 
and Ilia songs and duets with pianoforte accompaniment, which 
are alao for the moat part attempts to set hia own veraea to 
• mnaic The 8Qng% aome fifty in all, are little more than an 
amy ol triflfa orcMiood pieoe% akin to eertdn little lyrica 
of GoeHie— cadi the f i tpm rio n of ■ome particular cmoiioiitf 
experience, many among tliem perfeet in their deBoatcfy 
reticent way. Neither as a writer of lyrical verse or of lyrical 
music does Cornelius aspire very high. But what he has put 
forth in each department shows perfect sincerity, a rare sense of 
fitneaa, and omaideiahle technical attainment Eveiywheve one 
heart the voice of a man who ia aomebod^y a man with a 
df i i fa tB ear fi^ balanced be auty of vctImI and mmAcal cxpfcas ion* 
In a numlwr of inatancea the nxhal exprearfon i^^peam ridier 
than the musical ; but tills applies to the solo songs, duets, and 
the operas more than to the choral pieces, a capella, which 
latter belong to the best modem work in that department. 
Here, especially in the unaccompanied ciiorai pieces, Cornelius 
combines contrapuntal mastery on the traditional linea of canon 
and fugucy with the chromatic harmony of the later romantic 
devekipaicnty In the manner of Bcrikiiy liart, and WagnoL 
The majority of tlieae aecular anthems are theiefdre Mcull to 
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intonCy Irak wbm tho diofiiten luiv<0 nuMterad the ■tnuig<6 

intervals the result is good, and at times very impressive, as for 
instance in the setting of Abbot Notker's (Balbulus) Sequence 
Media vita in morie tumus (Mitten wir im Leben sind von 
dem Tod umfangen), which perfectly represents the Neo-German 
Ideel of dedamation, or Ibe lanarkaUe letting of Uhland'e 

pirtdioniiof infaBed voioetf wiikiiiitfae moot oifgiiial piece of 
focal programme music in existence. Of Goraelins' songs, one 
at least deserves special mention — Ein Ton, Op. 3, No. 3, a 
curiously speculative and original piece, in which the voice 
reiterates one note (B natural) whilst the elaborated piano port 
develops the poetic idea ^. Amoqg the duets the most lemnk- 
aUe is No. ^ Op. Yh, a itrict canon for huilone and wopnao, 
llie foioe paita a crotciiet aannder. Thiilta-aettbg oftheold 
nynn aiinoimo w aodoc ?? ernner or icjgemm^ icm om •CHiy 
du bist mein, dets soUst du gewi$$ jem. 




* OoBpue Choptn*! Prelodet, Op. a8. No. 15, in Di? and No. 6. in B minor; 
Opk 4t No. 3, • Komtn, wir wuidein /usammen im Mondennchrfn, So lau- 
tiwiioh gljiBxt jedet Blatt» VkUaioht cteht Aof eui«m ge»chrieben, Wie Ueb 

ilB|^aBi««ciM tbt words, liartariy too, are IH> JgHw, «ad J m n U fi^ 
Kot. a aai % WriimMilliIlM', Oy^ », aad Og^ ir» 5, my tmm #is* w m 
0ms. 
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Ham Babir (1850-94) in hit ymnga days wm ambitioiit 
to exod as a oompoMr. He wrale plaiioiorte pieoo^aoiigiaiid 
diiet% a Fodme symphonique, Nimana, alao an m f eitm g and 
incidental music to Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, an Orchestral 
Ballade, Des Sdngers Fluch, after a poem by Uhland, &c. But 
the vem of his invention proved essentiAily jejune, and in spite 
of technical attainment and widen iable mnaical ability he failed to 
flMke a maikaa a coBBDoaer. Thedflvemftandleaatdrvof hia 
piaaolortepiBcea aiea act of modem dancc%entiiied i? Csnuvuli 
tk MUm», BaDaUH ed Intenneniy dedicated loan Italian opeta 
dancer^ as Op. 21. His editions of classical pianoforte music, 
particularly those of Beethoven's later Sonatas, beginning with 
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the WaUitebi Soiiatay Op. 53, and off eertiiii pieoei which 

fonned part of his concert repertoire, are yery instructive, in 
spite of the fact tliat he is prune to indulge his peraoual 

whims. 

Joachim Raff (i^2^-S2) was the most curiously eclectic 
•mong the modem Germany and^iii ao far aa fa*^"**^ maatery 
•ndTttiatiM^olpiodnctioPMe c o D ceri i ed , t h e m olt accotnpliaheiU 
Hit woffka cadiibit traita belongfaig to a ▼arie^ off contempom- 
licBy faun MandBlaaohH to UaiL .^^ooiiipoiadopataii^ofBtorioSy 
eleven symphonies, many concertos, quintets, quartets, trioe, 
suitetj. soiiatns, a hust of solo pmiiufurte pieces, songs, &c., of 
very unequal value. Some of them are merely pruductions for 
the market, whilat others show artistic aim. Two symphonies 
atill evince aigna of vitality ZeoMiv (1869), and Tm Waide (187a). 
Both have a foil pngiamme; thi^ Im WMei (i) DaytiiM^ 
impmriona and emotiona; (1) Twiligfa^ di«ain% daaoe off 
^^^fy^i (3) Night4iinf| aUcnceanddarkncaa, comfaig and going 
of the ' Wild-cfaaae' with Odin and Venus ; (4) Break of day. 
Ill Leonore (after Biirg'er's well-known Ballade) Raff tries to 
depict the- lovers* farewell, the war, the return of thi- dead lo\ er 
and the apectre'a ride. But in both cases an annoying discrep- 
ancy hdireen the programme and the eadjgeacieaof muaical logic 
impain the Tilne of the woik. The cotnpoier y to aatirfy hie 
fnatinft ior nwwifiil aynmeliyy &ida htmigtf ffi nnp gilBd to yhJate 
tibe eontboity and progreaa off hia atoiy $ he falb hetwcen two 
inoompatible ideals, and hIa mxA^ In spite of ita akitfiil 
instrumentation, strikes us us rssentially dull and artificial. 
Next to these symphonies may bv rankctl Ins pianoforte quiritet 
in A minor, the trio No. i in £ minor, a suite in K dat. Op* 
200, for pianoforte with orcheatra, a solo aoite lor pianoforte m 
£ nunoTj Op» 7S» and a voy effective eat off vixiationa on 
a QIgue bdongfa^ to the aoite bi D ndnoTi Op, 9X9 alao Cor 
pianoforte. 

In tiila phwe mention may ^Af periiapa he madeoffa remark- 
able set of quasi-amateurs who called theuiselv^ the ' Five iSeo- 
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Russian hmorators/ n coterie held together by friendly rivalry 
and patriotic ambition. It consisted of four men of uncommon 
talent, Balakirev t he leader, Cui, Musorgaky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Aod a man of genius, Alexander Borodine, who was a son of 
a Prince of Imeretift in tbe Caucaaui. Their ay wai ^Rmiiaa 
mmie for the RiiiriAiuL' FoUowingthecEoniple of Gfinbaaiid 
Bttgomi jsky, they studied ecdedasticel mMSm, foIk-MiQgi end 
dances, investigated Ihe ivrioQt omntal dementa which ne 
inttrmingled witli Russian art, and strove for novelty in melody 
and harmonization, and for piquancy of orchestral effect. In the 
Liturgy of the Greek Church, together with the semi-oriental 
iongs and dances of the peMantcy, they found a TMt amoont of 

n etRuige eeneeof poiwcr 
and q^tanelty. BekldnT (1836)^ a man of keen inteUtgenoe 
and an acoompltthed miMician, collected RmaiKn loik-eoiigs, 
composed orchestral pieces in the manner of Beriioz and Liszt, 
and pianoforte pieces in a manner of his own— of tlic 
oriental fantasia hlamey (variations on an Eastern tune) is the 
moat ingenioua. Riniaky-Korgakov, bom in 1844, has written 
ioine twdve opensy many iongi, a piaaolorte concerto in £b» 
two Foimee aymphoniqaea, Antmr and Skeheragade, and 
pnUiabed two vahiaUe collectiont of folk-songs taken down 
ffoin oral tradition '^•» Cui, bora in ^ tmenlent critie, 
prudiu ecl eight 0[)crns, over 160 sont^s^ and a large number of 
amall pianoforte pieees — many of wliich are but Sciiumann at 
aeoond hand. Muaoigsky (1^39-81), the ^ most Russian of the 
Rinriana,' in hii vocal efbrta appean wilfolly eccentric. Hia 
Bt3rle impreoaee the Weetem ear aa barbaiondy ngly« Alexander 
Boiodine (1854-87) oompoeed two eymplioniei (twomovementa 
of a poatfaumooa Hdid have been pnUiahed), an ordieitnl 
aketch Eine Steppenskizze aut Mittel-Asien, two string quartets, 
a Petite Suite in D minor for pianoforte^ twelve songs^ some to 

* Fofifcot b fond «f reproducing tkt giWillir SMlriasI iSnw iw ot c u lri a 

Httmiun folktmiM, |, J ■imI iliii Hlii. ■ml ■» fiili miniiim sllarfi iif ilijUiiii iiii! 
cokmr. H» to a BMrter <f wdwtisUtn. 
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Ut own wofdi; and kft unBiikhed one of the moit oiiginal 

productions of modem timen, Prince Iffor, an opera on a Russian 
subject, which, after his deatli, was completed by Rimsky- 
Koraakov and Glaaounov. The picturesque oriental elements 
Ufim which Balakirev laid ao much itress, the uieof chiomalki^ 
ai^gmentod aeconda, and sequencei of whole tones, frequent 
ckmgm of rfaythm and aupnamg modnlatioo^ abomid in 
BmodBnc^a irarin* Hit litilHiiiifntal pigfc i p alnioatlbiDiiglioiit^ 
are programme muale afaioerdy ielt and trpwawd^ and witfaoot 
a trace of affectation. The thematic material is novel, the 
workmanship careful, the sense of variety and boaiity in instru* 
mental colour striking. Dan* les steppes de i'Asie cenirale 
lonna a good pendant to Berlioz' Mareke dea Pelerms K The 
aeeond aj^phony in B minor, the two movements of a third, the 
AA*ij» aiM*«»ii iinftflaMniionad*tlieaeoondoiiaftetin Dmaior.and 
i ^i^m P fl iitf t fihiiftgy haw | M ff" v ^ " ffit Tahw» Wot oonplclBDBi^ aa&B 
liie name of Daigolnii'^y (1^13--^) nmrt be indoded. A 
disciple of Glinka, he wrote several operas — RouuhUca ('Water 
nymph') has heen most frequently given — about 100 songs, 
a number of which are noteworthy by reas<jn of a curious 
alternation of passion with oriental languor, and a grotesque 
* CowHirkAnce* (KmaUk^) fat orchestra, that made the lound 
of Knnipean conoertHmmii^ and k indeed fffy dmr and 
cfhawctcriatic* 

Borodine 1% howmr^ llie natkmal geniw afler OUnka. 80 

far as concerns sheer novelty in the scenes depicted and originality 

in the mu8ic;il material and treatment, his Prince /jjrtw, an opera 
in four acts with an overture and a prologue, published in 1889^ 

* Ike prognnuM b MfoOowts 'Ikmk dknes dai iteppn ■blmMOMsdi 
r^rfs wrtwh ntalitt k premier refimtn d'une cbanaoQ pairibla roue. Oa tTTtrrfl 

atipc! !e? snnK m^ftncfliqnrs chants dc I'Oru'nt ; on rntend If pas des cbevTiTJi et 
cbfttneftux (jui d'spprocbent. Uae canvime, escort^c par dcs Kold&ts rutwes, 
tiftTeive rimmeBM d^ri, cootiiiiie wan kwg TOjage muis cniute, •'»h>ndoniMmt 
sfse waflteee k k giwls ds k Sons gMnIk* imm. I* m m nm sImmim 
t <w j s i > Lsi flhsali det Riwsci et c^nx de« iodSgteM m oonfbodent dans la 
ratoebarmonip, Vnn* refrains selgBtfliUgBdmlaiigtaspdtawkdtfMrtttiBiaa^ 
pur M jwrdn dau k ioiutain.' 
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equals, perliaps surpasses, Bi/^t's Carmen, It is the strangest 
and the strongest production of the Neo-Russian school. 
Bofodiiiey better than any other compoaert i cproaea te the poetry 
of the mannen and the aighta and the sounds of the noith and 
BOnth cast He does not oonscbnily strive to piodnoe ebain^ 
leristic Eaalem music $ with fafan it is true, spontaneousy and 
irresistible. Throughout his work Russian local colour is 
fiiiprenie^ — ^1 much so that Kubinsteiii's and evenTchaikovKky's 
oriental tints fade before its vivid rays. Borodine^s invention 
never flags — he is ever ready with somethiiig new, strange, and 
ap p rop ffia te* In Prmee I$9t tiiere are popolar Russo-Asiatic 
mrtivei of surprising ddicacv and chann. as for instiWHTy in the 
dances, the songs, and tlie c fa otnie a for female voioei. Certain 
virile movements again, sudi as Hie Introd u c ti on and Hie close 
of iVct I, the W arriura' dance at the end of Act II, or liie 
march at the beginning of Act III, are pieces of-barbaric splen- 
dour^ which, for all their colours, are as compact and logical in 
oonstruction as they are subtle and penctmtuig in style. Better 
malrriala for a Russian open ooold haidfy have been found% 
yet iVlRM Igvr is periiaps more of an qik pantomime than an 
opera proper. It consists of a series of soene% diomses, 
ensembles, dances, songs — for the most part of sUirtUng origin* 
ality, so vivid indeed that once heard they rsistently linger 
in tiie memory. A professional librettist might denounce the 
book as inorganic — it is not weak or inept, but sketchy rather, 
. and nnfinlshed. It has only a semblance of a plot and is 
pervaded by a curiona dnali^ : two khans, tw6.\ladimii% two 
ladies in lovi^ two fool% two outrages on tbe prinod^ ^Sgnity, 
two captive princes, two vwtorious armies. It dioidd be added 

tliat the composers coinniand of nuisical form and diction, of the 
treatment of m\i^ and c lioral \ oices and the orclii^tra, is that of 
a bold, highly accomplished master — one who never rouses the 
rai^don that be may have intended one thing and by lucky 

* Of «oam tiM work mut lie hwd is Rwfani for iwttiig parpoaat tt* 
Vtaaelt ftfasihHiw nay oiOid fcklj foodt ihs Gema ii disMj. 
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chance achieved another For delicacy and strange charm it 
would be hard to surpass the following twenty-eight ban of 
Koolchakonia's Cmtim (Jhrmce Igwr^ No. 9) : 
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* Aud thii MtoiuBlung man aii army suiigeon who for a quarter of a 
iMnlioB cf Ua < 
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So wqnMte a nmple of tlie exodc dement in aitMc mniie 

has not been seen since Chopin's Mazurka, Op. 1 7, No. 4, and 
the Trio of his C minor Polonaise K The idiom is not altogether 



MrioMly al 8k. FMertlrarf^) Is • pimofoite compwitfaa 
la tUns iMwl fli «Uig^ mdm m 
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miw : Indeed it hM ben in loiiie meeeure uitidpeted IMi by 
Durguiuijsky and by Olinlta, but no mailer baa ever employed 

it to such admirable effect. 

The toUil work oi" the Russian innovators is a distinct, though 
very late outcome of that clevelopnunt of the historical and 
critical sense which haa beeu already discussed ^. On the baaia 
of the Bnaaian language^ oolouied by ecckaiaitical chanty moat 
ol wbidi are modal, by peaaanta* aooga and danoe^ by funeral 
lanenta and fcadve tmei^ together with tiie quaint ml ef 
Hebrevr and other Semitic nidianMita, aomething baa of late 
years been achieved in Russia that exliales Me rude et viril 
parfmn de la terre slave and offers one of the most importaat 
contributioDS to the history of romantic music. The composers, 
like their precursors and master% Schumann^ Beriioa^ Liszt, 
looked at mnaic through the lenaea of Itterature. Hence their 
pronounced tendendea in iamr of a prognunme^ whether it be 
avowed or not. Hence also their leaning towazda tlie fiutlier 
or nearer Eaat— which, apart from oriental barbariama ddibei^ 
ately cliosrn tor barbaric ends, as in Miisorgsky, lias hitherto 
made for good. K<'[)t witlun proper artistic Iwunds, the Russian 
movement now in full course may ultimately lead to illustrative 
inatrumental muaic of the higbeat beauty and value. There la do 
need that the young Ruaaian oompoaen should hark back to 
partially exhaoated formolaa. The lawa of muncal deaignj the 
prindptee of good aenae and proportion will make themaelvea 

pianistes capable* d*ex^eatcr Ic th^me avec nn doigt dc chaqtie main ! ' The theme 
U that Vjiown iu Eiit'lHTMl as tlio * Choiwticks Waltz,' and is played coutinuon?! v 
by onv of Uui two pttrf urmers, while tlie other accompanies it with galops, m&xurk&s, 
miuicuii, fuguea on the mme «l Bttdi, and dadkr inoongrqiUee. Started by 
Boradliietiiii«iii«u jeod'e^tHMa jciat pwdnetioa by timael^ Oid,LiMbir, 
Rimsky-Konakow — and, later on, by Lkzt and X. SItcberbacheff (who well 
replay Mntorgsky). Some of these very »pcculjrfive variations rival thoBe of 
Schumann 8 Cameval in point of beauty, and for variety and subtlety of invention 
nuij lie mM bsra sod tiwM to mipMs Ibtn* Arfnihrpieeeof ifelllnQMaacliiQa 
fiM^ng is the Quaktnr sur le nam d$ B^a-/ (Beluefl— the geneiova polttdiff'B 
pAvnc'). Uit this canooctiooi tfaoofb cngnaoiHlj otmer, ia veallj too aHkm. 

' S- . oh. i. pp. 3-5. 

^ Alt red BruneaU| Jfuciguef ds Bmm ei MmicUm d« Framce^ I903« 
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felt, whatever be the material to which they are applied. With 
Tchaikovbk.y (1840- 93) Russian music becanu' cusniopolitan. 
His pianoforte concerto The Russian, in B ^ minor, has already 
been mentioned. The second and third concertos in G and £ 
and the Fantaiaie de Coooert in Op. 56, fell far below that 
high mark. Among hk afat ■jcmphoniea, the fifth and aizth ate 
the most important^ and the latter of them (known aa the 
PatMique) ie the moat famoot. Next to tbeae symphoniea, or 
rather beside them, we 111 place the Poemes s) niphoiiiijues, 
Horneo et Juliette and Francesca da Rn/tini. The plan of 
the latter pieces, it has been said by Mr. Kruest Newman, 
< fulfils veiy happily one of the main requirements of good 
pragnnune mniio-^that thevariona pointa aball not be not only 
dramatic but mnakal, lending themadfea natorally to muncal 
traatment at the aame time that they speak eooneetedljr to 
the intellectual ear'. 

Among Tchaiko\ sk\ s achievemcDta may iurther be included 
an overture entitled another overture, Ham/el^ the Poeme 
syniphonique, Manfred, a symphonic Ballade, Der fVqfewode 
(after MiddeiricsJ^tluee atring quartet8,and a pianoforte trio,^ ia 
mimokt d^m pwnd ariUte (Skhi^ Rnbinatein). Hia leaMr 
woAm of nneqoal meri t a uitcafb r atringed inatramentiy nQnier> 
ova email p i an o fo rte pieoea, 117 oongs, many set to inferior 
verse ^ — have lUl, more or less, a fiisciiuition of their own. It 
setms to l)e the nile with the vSIhvs, ' that the power of rreating^ 
intrinsic interest is considerable, but that the faculties which are 
needed for ooneentration and systematic master}' of balance of 
deaign are proportionatdy tveak*, and thia appliea to Tchai- 
ko?sky in almoet the aame degree aa to all thereat. Hisopefaa, 
Ettghie Otifym and Lm- Bmme 4e Pique eanepted, met with 
little success outside Russia — they contain much graceful and 
at times interesting and original music — hut the c(j in pose r 
approached the theatre as a novice^ and his stage instincts, if 

1 And gMM^Hy mug to pgrfSnBtay Qmm^ IwiiihtSont. 
* C. Hstet H. Bhtt. flMMMHw ^MmktiMUon. n. 80. 
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lie «rer bad any woith cultiiaAiiig, fmnained in an nndef«loped 
condilMNL 

Edvaid Gtiei^, born 1845, a Bomantie of the Booantica, had 

the good fortune to light upon topics of a fresh aiul fascinating 
nature, in the folk-songs and dances of his native Norway; and 
he iiad the iustinct to treat them adequately, without disguis- 
ing or unduly accentuating their characteristic featurea. His 
Narw^limke Voikmm9$m, Op» 17 and 66, oontain all the genua 
of biamnaiei the tanea, plaintive or cnid^aa the people nng and 
play thcnt '-lihci dime baaa (iridch la hnpiled^ the diconiatic 
inner parts, wldch he anppiiea, the nae of aome qoaint fragment 

at" tlie tune by way of introduction or coda, the studied coui- 
pactnoHR anti euiicentration, the sudden and unexpected contrasts* 
That he should have been able at all to weld these tiny phrases, 
andfoae them so as to serve for the thematic material olpiecea in 
laige forniy aach aa hia pianoforte oonoerto^ already mentiened» 
his string quartet^ and the sonatas for violin and for violonoelio^ 
^caka hii^y for hia genlni. We owe to Grisg a nnmber of 
the most beantifnl of modem songs, and a liost of etiarming 
lyrical pieces for pianoforte solo. Mention must also be made 
of Max Bruch, born in 1838, a master of choral as well as 
instrumental effect, and the writer of some very effective violin 
concertos — and of Felix Draeseke^ bomin 1835, an accomplished 
theorist and critic, and a gifted composer wlioae moaic ia toll of 
original and romantie Ideaa. 

Before tre paaa on to the conaideration of organ moBCy niention 
mnst be made of tlie Ktlile-imown |nanoforte pieces, chiefly 
Etudes, by C. V. Alkan, who died in 1S80, and ui the clever 
transcriptions of certfiin movements from Beethoven's string 
quartets (in the manner of Liszt's partitions de piano) by 
Tausig and Saint-Saens. Alkan'a £ti]des — ^the work of a q»ecii- 
lative and eooentric rather than an eaaentiaily musical talent^ 
are tedmloaUy magnificent in ao for aa the treatment of the 
Inatmment ia concerned ; the inventiveneaa in virtuoaity ia very 
considerable^ though musically, that is to say, melodically and 
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harmonically considered^ they are somewhat barren. Alkan's 
most important Opus is marked 39. It is made up of t^veh e 
impressionist Alludes o£ inordinate lengt h : I, is entitled, Comme 
le vent/ 11, ' En xliytlime iiiolo«ique/ III, ' 8cherzo diabolico ' ; 
Noi.iytDVnm nmiilinraiyiiiplioiijri Not. YIII to X lor 
a oonooto J No. XI lor an overlme. The twdllh £tiid^ called 
Le FMt^ tPlifope, in E minor, it a witaUe Hmt de ybree— ifc 
consists of a set of curiously characteristic variatiiins on a 
theme of eight hars akin to tliut of No. 6 of Liszt's ' Pnganini 
Caprices ' in A minor, and of Brahms' 'Paganini Variations' 
in the same key — remarkable for an almost farci(ml humour and 
for ingenuity of oontraimntal device. If well played the total 
effect of thia groCesque piece is aiffmieMng from the virtnosoi'a 
point of fieir— and alnioal» if not entirely, satlefMiofy 60m the 
muaician'e. There is no actual indication off a plot, hot the 
comical effects tell their own lale. Other numbers worth 
attention are Le Chemin de fer, Op. 27, Trois Ktucies pour 
lea deux mains aeparccs et reuniea. Op. 76, and twelve Etudes, 

The oigan murie of the nineteenth century owed mneh of its 
impetna to M endeimohn, who infoaed new Itfe into the forma of 
prdnde and fugue. His so-called organ sonatas do not e«en« 

tially belong to the sonata order, having little about them of ita 
typical character or its principles of design ; still they rank among 
his best works and occupy an important place in the literature 
of the organ. Schumann's six fugues on the name B-A-C-U 
have akeadj been mentioned; liKfs ambitioaB fantasia on 
AdiHu, adMhtwrmwidmmf pnhliifaed hi oonnesdon with the 
'Olnatiationa' to Mejferbeer^a Le PnpkHe, and hia B-A-C-H 
Fugue must also be mentioned. Finally there mnaina a maaa 
of organ music by Joseph Uluunbcrger — whicli consists of two 
concertos with orchestra, twenty-two trios, twelve ' Meditations,' 
twenty solo sonatas, 6tc* Rheinbeiger'a operas and his numerous 

* auu pHim mmr mgm m »km a dmkr * jpMaH 0^ 64, Im beta 
sdmiiildy tonaoM Itar pisDolovteNto tr M Tisau 
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symphonic and ehoral worln have almcMt enlMy disappeared. 

An early work, a deft and fre«h pianoforte quartet in Et7, Op. 
had some vogue, and is still welcomed in amateur circles. 
Few of the elder Wesley's works for the organ are in print. 
The best of those contained in Vincent Novello's coUectkm of 
Sdeci Oigaa Flecei cootiat of a < Skm Air in D/ | , a Fugue 
In the traaaoiptioii of a chonl ftigiie for four worn, 
Sieui eni, in a Volnntaiy and Fugue In Bb, and a Fngoe 
inC minor on a pavtlally ebramallc avlvfeet Of Hnmey the last 
two, especially the Jb'u^ue iii C uiiiior, show considerable skill and 
originality. 

Of Sebastian Wesley's works for the organ, fourteen numbers 
have been edited by his pupil, the late Dr. Ghurrett, ' for modem 
Pedal oigan*' They conaisk of aingie pjecea- elegiac cantaliile 
volontarieB, andante, or grave and andante, and produce tMr 
impreaaicn by persistence of mood and without any partieularcon- 
tiapantal auWety, somewhat after the manner of Spohr, though 
generally freer in treatment, bruuder in melody, and less rhning 
in harmonization. There are a few instances of incongruous 
pianoiorte technique, as for instance the Andante in F (No. 5), 
and the fonitb and fifth variationa on the National Anthem 
(No. 10) } but apart horn theae the workmanslup is aonnd and 
miisicianly> with bold awesping melodic onliinea and a strong 
and diaracteristic handling of the Imsb. Among the finest 
numbers may be cited the opening Andante in C (No. i), the 
Introduction and Fui^iie in C jf minor (No. 9), and the masterly 
settings of Psalm-tunes (Nos. i j to 14) which close the volume. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE BOXASnO OPKRAS OF WAONJBB AKD THE 

nicmENcnr of thb mubio-d&aka 

So far tos the musical ata^c is concerned Wagner ^ sums up 
and completes the ideas and aspirations of Romanticism. He 
expresses them in Tannhduser and Lohengrin, transcends them 
in TWttofit dtptrto £rom them in Der Bki0 and Die Meieteremgerf 
and retunn to them in PantfaL The gradual tnuialonnatKm 
ol the «y»ra mtm, leiiil-MrMy or buj^a mto the enmnt modeni 
eqmTalenti^ the development of German 'Singapiel' into 'Ro* 
mantische Oper' and finally into the music-drama, both alike 
mark ;i change in the relative {losition of the two operatic 
factors to which nothing in artistic history supplies an exact 
paraMeL By degiees the play asserta ita full rigfata^ q>eratie 
eooventiona leoedey and the muiie beeomea plianti until at laat 
dramatic Slnakm la attained hy maana cf a oompvomiae between 
the imitative arte on the one hand and muaic on the other. *^ 

Dmmatie poet by instinct, by training supreme master of 
nnisical effix;t, Wagner was <^r:uhially led towards a new manner 
of biending music with the drama. Eight early operas or 
musical plays conceived between 1833 1^4^ saw the light 
in paix% with an interval of about five yean between each group 
of two— ZXe Umii and Dnt IMumrMi Bimuti and the #1|ftN|^ 
Ihdekmam, Taimh^uwer and LoKemgrin, Sieg/Heds Tod and 
#WedWdl Roikbmi did not go beyond the atage of eiahorated 
sketches for a musical drama (Siegfried), and a spukeu tragedy 

> Sklwd Wigwr ««■ bom in 1819— 4liiiteeD jmis bciom WiAcr** dNth 
•ndfliMrtBMiyeii»WlBMtte4sitii«CBeetlMnwL H« disd in 1889. 
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(BMbart)^ In 1848-9 Witfiier curiedmtramber of draiiia& 
tkdelM witb l&Bkt dnldiM Cor tlie tnigedy RoMmri, for Die 
Fkwutotm wr Mrjra wboA Wkkmd der Sekmied, the o|>era8^ 

Jesus von Nazartik, the music-drama, as wvW as for otluT less- 
matured dramatic idejia, such as AchiUem, The deveiopment 
of his dnunaUc and muiical capabilitidi took place with logical 
oonnttencyf ewn whtstk the prooeiB was quite instinctive^ from 
one pootive experience to abotber. Ttoe it notldiig like thii 
in the hiirtory of any mwician, and it can he fffuMncd only hy 
the cactHMitdhiaiy energy of Wagnei^e chamcfeery whicb Isept him 
isc^ted horn the world and wholly surrounded by the atmoq>here 
of his own deeds and aspirations. 

In the libretU) to the Hal/finder Wn^er begins to pay 
attention to poetic qualities regardless of operatic considerations. 
He had bepui, he tells us, by trying to acqUdre the faculty of 
mwical eipwiMion In the way in which one leanw a bi^piiise* 
A roan ipealring in a fbte^n tongoe orer which he haa not yet 
acquired co m plet e control mnat oonaider its peouHaritiee in every 
sentence that he utters ; if he wishes to be understood he must 
always be thinking of tJie expression, and this w ill influciict! him 
ill the ehoiee of what he shall say. Wagner, however, was an 
apt pupil, and could aooa declare : ' By this time I had finished 
leaning the hmgnage of miHle. I am now able to oae it like 
my own motiier tongneti' 

Again, Wagner malntaine that legendary rabiecti are to be 
prefcrrBa to lilatoriGal ones, inaamneh aa the rabatanee of a 
l^ndary story is so readily intelligible that there remains plenty 
V of space for the full expression of the inner motives of the 
-^action. For instimre, tlic atory of Der fliegendt Hullander is 
set forth in the eimpifnt way poasible — details resembling the 
intrigve of every-day life are exdnded, whikt ftreii ia laid 
on 

emotion, fin Tnmk9M§tr tlie action ipriogt mthdy from the 
inner motives of the charactff% and even the final catastrophe 

is amentially lyricftL lln Lohengrin the interest is concentrated 
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on a piyebological prooew in the heart of £ka. Thus the lyric 
■pint pcnrada the whc^ and the total effect depends upon doae 
ixmnesdon of the jinf witfi the Ttinrir each fiM ;t of hi^ng modir 
fted in tarn by the other. 

Questions of aim and method ariie here. If in an opera close 
and direct expression is desired, the U8e of formal nuisical design 
aeema tp stand in the way^ for during the proceia of musical 
exposition iSbt action is apt to be retaided, whereas it would • 
•eem to be a ne^eisilgr that the vatic mom dmwItneoQriy with 
the actioo ; and the difieolfey from beghmlny to end condsts in 
the proper adjmtmentof speedy the give.^iid take between the 
motions of each collaborator. Every tme melodic subject has 
its inner law of i^row th and expanrion, and this musicians are 
iuth to infringe for the sake of histrionic effect; on the other 
hand, operatic music must be true to the situation. It is^ there- 
fore, the princi^ml convention in the Wagnerian drama that . 
muribal sopnda may be accepted as tymhoUca}* Music for the / 
tliealn mwt be ifgudcd from a alandpeinft other than that off \ 
diamber or concert mmse s for as soon as dramatic nreesotatSan / 
and stage effect are elements in the artistic whole, the appeal is [ 
not delusively to the auditor's sense of musical balance and \ 
proportion, but it is also addr^sed to other forms of consciousness. ^ 
It follows that the standard of absolute seli-contained formal 
mode cannot he foiify applied. (^Dcamatie nraiie ia meant to 
aious^elimalaie^orexhBniitcnioliaii — it doeanoC aim at ddight , 
in pntciy mmical eijMeirion In Jnat balance of atatemcnt and / 
ifrtatemcnt. ' Andbeeanseit nhMtfaleaorcmphaibEcg, or falljr 
expresses something more or less extraneous, it ought to be 
frankly accepted and judged as a kind of rhetoric. 

To suppose that Wagner ever was guided by some abstract 
theory wonld be entiraly enoneous. With him theory and 
praetioe advanced together, or taAerinaaftisricinitinctaledtiie 
way and Ida theoieftiGal oipinioiia aeled aa Mtpportand reaipiavd* 
With Ua divine diMontait and ■rif-adiking aticngth he, tiie ^ 
§mt learner, naa ever ilriffaig aflar aomtliiing foah and ne«r« 
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* Bwy wofk nuurlci ft il^ in tlie defdopinent of Ub gcniiHi^ 
md tht d k t ancie to w aa a d fawn tha flut lopumtic opcr% Jig Jfcf 

(1835), to the last nrnde^rMnay Pmrtifal (1883), is perhaps 
greater than the distance ever before covered by any great 
artist. Wagner's individuality wuh fii-st \ t':iled in Eine Fay.^t- 
Ouveriure (1839-40) (pp. 106-10 aw/e), then in Der Jliegendt Hol- 
lander (x 84 1 ), and so onwards. The Uwee opens ol earlier date, 
Die Fmm, Dot IMemfeiM, mod Rimuif do nol demand doae 
fTnmiinfr4ffiij ^ ^nw lj Jitauii^ifer Mito der T\Mmm, 
h of Tail duncndooa— • gnnd liagie opem In fife aela in 
mannep 8pontini) and with snndiy traces of BCeyei'beei All 

three resemble the types of opera which pre\ ailed in their time, 
and were it not for their authorship, the first two, at least , lui^dit 
rest in oblivion. Das lAebewerbot was withdrawn from the 
atage after two performances : Die Feen, a weightier and more 
important work, was newer heard until after the inaater'a death, 
ffia fimt opentie Tictoiy waa won willi Aieni^ irfiicib oootainn 
aome nbUe paamge% awfa aa the Intiodnction to Aet IV, and 
perticnkrly the Introduction and the Prayer in the fifth act. 

Its remarkable s\u ( ess at Dresden in 1843 way fully justified. 

It is curious t(j note that tht*»e early pieces possess the stamp 
of theatrical ratiier than of musical origini^^ty. The grip of the 
dramatist is unmistakable ; there is a keen instinct for general 
there is faeouent cridenoe of a maetieal aeonaintanoe with 
the atapv bat the mudcal detail^ both in the fwtiOT-it»>d in, tiie 
ofdieatmy aie often raw and Uatant. One point, howerer, 
stands forth conspicuonsly t Wagner alwaya sueeeede in Ms 
fusion of dramatic and musical elements, and invariably contrives 
to get the res\dt that he wants. And this g^lft remained with 
him throughout his wonderful career. As he approaches maturity 

musician and tlie power of the dramatist is 
ewy wl ic r e seen to gymd with theeo mp ie rif y, tiie aQbi3ely> and 
the intenal^ of hia aima ; bat faim the iliit he ^ppvoadua Ua 
hearers on every side and excites them with the cumulative 
appeal of all arta in combination. 
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The lOxetlD off Dte l>Swii It aa anangeineiifc off GooPt Xa 
dmma §erpaite. Jh$ I M m mrht it bated on Shaketpeaie^t 

MenmreJbrMetumre, Bulwer^t novel, Rienziy ike Uui ^ik^ 
Tribujits, 8ii£,^e:e8ted the chnractiTs and the plot of the third 
opera. The poem of Der Ji'ieycnde I[ol!(inder — it must not be 
called a libretto— it derived from Heine's account^ of the 
AhasueruB of the oeetn* The materials for TannhlhiBer and 
lor Lohatgrim were coQeoled from the wide field of Qeman 
mediaeval fraHadif and epic poemt^ and from ffrtnfa modem 
romaade alotict by Tled^ and Hoflmann 

Now and then the muiic of Die Feen is reminiscent of Weber 
and Marschiier, as D(is Liehesverbot contains echoes of Auber 
and Bellini. In Die Fetn the composer's sudden change of aim 
and of atyle comes as a surprise. It is the only one of his 
woflca planiied in two acti^ and the only one that la tainted with 
what hat been called *aa open champicMithip off the lighta off 
the aentet.' In «hit matter it It dHtBcoH to crithtes but aa» 
HiroQghotit the opera, the nrarie is, on ^ wfaole^ the predomi- 
nating factor, its effects may be judged from a musical point of 
new ; and in that respect they appear just as little deserving of 
censure as anything of Auber or Bellini. As is the case in some 
of Marschner's less important operas, a certain lack of melodic 
distinetion It noticeable in 2Ne J W n —t lie mualcai phiatet are 
effective and by no meant wetk or eonnnonplaoe;^ yet titty n^f|^ 
be signed willi a name olihtr thta Wagner't* The plaofllorte 
tcoff off Die JFbenwatpttbllihed hi 1888*1 biit*off AwiieAea. 

' Memoiren des tierm ton Sehnabtie%cop$k^ in Heine's Salon. 

* deck's riijioed Enahluog < TMinhiimer,' Mid Uofliuaaii'ii uovel * Dtr Kampf 

' The fotlowiiiK i>iecc8 will be fovnd ftbly npmentetivo Act T. Ouverturt 
and Ballet, in K niiijor ; u rliarrirtcrifltif Tenor Aria in C minor ; Quartet in B ^. 
Act II. Introdoction and Churu» of VVarrioni, D minor (powerful and rery 
effective) ; a UMieliiiig Aria in ¥ minor } a capital oomic duet tu C for Soprano 
tadfiMil aiBt8aaasMlAiisiBr8«pnMDta]l^«id» gnai fbtlsk AolIIL 
Tmelt ia and FinaW in E minor and major, remarkable for Ite on of tb9 
tromHone<*. T:xt< n«ivr and good «atis MsdaflC BilcmaUM btfom tmd aflMrtks 
^iadpal arias and «u«etiiblea. 
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verbot on\y one complete number and certain alij^ fiagoieiiU 
have hitherto appeared in print K 

The hnpoaing spectacular and amical pomp of Spontini'a 
O H if i y it and of Mqparibear't M^gmnoU k at iMt tqinltod in 
Wi^pMi^iJNtnii Tlttiid4«eiiiifcaitnMl«dUiiibyllieai9cib 
4i p t iOt Uii i i iieitfaititiifaa totl»^lq^ pageantry 
ona grand acale^ and by the preienoe of certiun lyrical elements, 
such as the choms of the Messengera of Peace, tlie Battle 
Hymns, the Church's call, and the Excotnniuuication. When 
Wagner wrote Rienzi, grand opera loomed large before lum | and 
il waa tiie object of his ambition not nMN^ to praduoe a 9agf^ 
but to ootfie tibe original on its own graand and in ita every 
detafl. Yat already in JKaw stress fa far more \ MairfgliHilly kid 
on the drama than in the case of any contemporary grand opm. 

Der Jiiegende Hollander was originally meant to be performed 
in one act, as a long dramatic Ballade, and not as a cougloinerate 
of operatic pieces. Reference to the score will show that the 
division into throe acts is made by means of crude cuts, and of 
new starta aqntUy cnida'* Tbe music greir out of Santa'a 
Balkde in the second act. wbkli aa it wonl forma the 

mmiriil imrifiis and CTBtaina tho piine^al dflmatk yH rn m 
(symbofiesl IMfm&lkm) which permeate tbe entire worlu Far 
more distinctly than in Riemi (1839), we may recognize in the 
HoUandtr (i^'4i ) the true iiicipieiicy of the muRic-<lruiua, lu 
the poem o£ The Flying Dutchman Wagner treats the legendary 
subject on its own neRt% with the total effect in view, and 
with littk ngudi to any opoatk acbeme of redtativa^ arii^ and 
futffnWffj tbongb^ to a eonridcndda utmt^thfitr fama and avcii 
their csdemsas are atfll pwaent , 'There are Bioosenti wlien the 
music rises to an es-ii a otdln ary pitch of vivid picturesqueness and 
expressiveness. The wliole of the uverture is as masterly a 

1 Thej consist of a vivacious canuN-nl soug in D, speeiuieu tmr« of which, 
together with two other ibort qnoUtaoiiSi niaj he teen in Mr. Wni. Aahton 

• nils hM kaa «t to ligUi It Bi^iMlik 
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matnaX uywulon of omens and the wQd Imriy-buriy of the 
dementi tm ^omMe^ and carries out OhieM eonceptkm of an 

overturt; completely ; Sent^i's balkid is one of the moat charuc- 
terigtic Uiings of its kind iii existence^ and hitH the tnood of the 
situation in a way that only a man bom with high dramatic 
faculty could achieve ; and the duet betwen Senta and the 
Hollander is as lidlof )Sh, and as fine in iwpeet oC the esaet 
totjBnKBtnkct themood% of the sitnafioiii and as broad in mdo^^ 
aseovldwcUbsdMiiadV The instnimentstioinoi the entire seore 
was twiee retouched-" fa T846sndin 185a— and the dose of the 
overture completely rewritten. 

Orifriiially tlic Ipiifend of Tannhauser and tlie Hill of Venue, 
and that of the contest of the Minnesingers at the Wart burg, 
were not oonnecfesd. The fusing and welding of these materiala 
is Wagnei^s own* TtntMkittT haa undeqpNie mm diaiigs 
and InnabiinBtioii Uian anj otlier of Wsgnei^a paodoetioiii* 
W© can but toodi upon a few sslisiit powitSi tha close of 
the third act, both action and music were altered (1845-7) with 
the intention of making things clear to the sensuous perception 
of the audience in Hevi of an appeal to their imagination ; and 
the entire scene in the Venusberg, Act I, was completely 
trsnsfomed for performance at Paris in 1 861. Winner 
immedisldiy reahaed the d^&coltj of adi^ting French fciae to 
tha pKfsiliDf aqvavs ihythms ol the Gsnnaa mudc^ and ha 
aeema to have felt no h ca itati o p in oaaking ext en sile dm g e s to 
triple time, both in the scene in the Venusberg and the BaUet 
that frames it. In the course of revision both the Ballet and 
the scene came to be expanded to more than double their 
origiDBl dimensions. And, together with the great expaosion, 
there came an equally great change of style— a change so great 
that one cannot h^ depiorixig the interval of fully sixteen years 
which intervenes between the old TamMimr and the new 
(1845-61). The new nraiie was composed to IVench rhymed 
verse (by M* Nuitter), and all that renuuned of the old was 
* G. H. H. Buogr, TUArtqf Mumu, p. 
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cazcfnQy revised lo as to meet tbe exigendee of French 

accentiuitioa ^. 

The Lohengrin legend tells of a knight from oversea, who 
reached the banks of the Scheldt in a skiff dra« n by a swnn. 
There he fought for a nobie maid and was wedded to her, but 
when she asked whence he came and desired lo know Ida name 
lie waa loftliwilli obliged to depart. Wagner late up lUa 
legend— one of the many mythical atoties with a leUgfoua 
colonring that dnaler mond the traditioni of the HoJy Giail— 
at the point of its contact with History in the first half of the 
tenth century. He develops the historical aspect side by side 
witli the aupernatiiral, and thus contrives to present an UTirivalled 
picture of Teutonic mediaeval manners and belief. Lohengrin 
preaenla the ideala <tf the later Middle Ages so completely that, 
lor cmoHooal fMentlaiaj H wonld aeen idle to go back lo 
docunMnt% and wo may add Uiat Ifaia ia the laal of bia piBw a 

VBMftiadala ^Dlv^hflMA^kBa ^Mftl^^^al ^a IB^haan^Bfln^tfAtfa^k^ ^^^^nAsa ^l^l%^a ^^e^H^Ss^na^Hn^^^^m 
WW un^Mta WW aa^Kn^^EA ^^aaaB^^sB va ^sav^^p^^^p^ww^^ww^^p ^i^a^^vv o 4B v^a^VNM^wvBBw^mv 

of resource displayed, the power and variety of dramatic and 
musical detail, are astounding. The whole work is a single 
organism, the soul of music clad in ;i body of dramatic action. 

It may be stated here that for complete comprehension of 
Wagner's intentions in JMander, TmmkSmmr, Lo kn grmp and 
capecially in the later mnaio-dfnmaay H oqgfal alwafi to be 
home in mind that on the atagOy the power to declaim and put 
dramatic wu""^^ft g Into tiia doBiwiy la in the fow fro n^ and the 
singer's task is little more than that of assisting and intensifying 
the cxpre«aion of emotion. In other words, the hearer's atten- 
tion is meant to be dra\vn and directed more to the dramatic 
whole than to tbe musical ^^gtMW II this be undecatoody it 

* Tho P&rinan vewion is of coorw" iwlopt**! at B«Trpnth s<« ' the sole aathentic 
one' — in spite at ibe fact that tnuuiatioa back into U«nnaa tuM ineritablj 
brought ttbMfc Mtlrfs Hm trm Om \Mmtm tnt and wmAt, Oa Urn whoU, 
ha««TW»thtMwSlMiiiMNirbfq>erbandfMiB^ WtgmtdHfptd 

tbe fttb-title Romantische Oper and called the new vertioo Handhmg, i. e. action. 

' But every sinp*?r ought to bt' able to ship— n fact overlooked by tilt liiijtitlj 
of people who are allowed to take part iu W agneriau perf(tfiiiaac«s. 
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win be tttMf eoDoeded tiitl rinoe the poetical enbject is every- 
where amenable to the governance of music, the latter, no 
matter how complex, need not be east in the mould of conven- 
tional operatic forms, the declamation need not spoil the vocal 
melody, and the melody, vocal or orcheitnly need not interfere 
with the progNH cf the action* Thoi^ without comdomLy 
atrifiiy to deepen the mmktl fvimmAan, Wagner^ in accoriMiee 
with the peeiiKar netnre of hie enlijaets and of oeitein hiitrionie 
dclaile oonneeted widi tibcfr dne peeeentation, did in point of Ibct 
develop a new melodic idiom ; and so step by step, particularly 
M-ith the inceptiuii of the niusic-dramay coiisideFabiy enlarged 
the scope and power of his music. 

Loket^/rmf alnadyt ahowa great concentration in the aoenic 
arrangenenti. Iti i^ecuraor, Weber'a BmfMtke^ wia laid out 
inthreeactiy with twoeliBiq^of Boeneineadu XoAeiyrinaleo 
haa tfaice neti^ but cneh baa onlf one net eeene an bnrnenee 
1^ in the d in ect i o n of penpiddtyand malahifd intefcat Hie 
choruses, in their prodigious variety, from mere ejaculatory 
utterance to the must expansive lyrical effusion, are very important 
factors in the develf)pment of the dramatic action. To take but 
one initancej the beautiful chorus in eight parts which precedes 
and accompadea that ndrade of aoenie effee^ Lohengiin'n 
arrival in tlietalae^iapeibnpatbnineitem|te extant ol n 
dinniaftic dionii ^pringinf dfaeeH^ frooi and entiMf hdiwiging 
to the plot tbe fai at nimen tation of Ltkmg rim exhihita the 
highest instinct lor beauty of tone. 'To any one who has 
neither seen nor heard Wai^iier'a scores, neitlier studied their 
cons 1 1 in male workmanship nor felt their scenic power, it is not 
SO easy to convey a notion oi his extraordinary doubling of the 
great sympbonlst with tlie gnat dramatist. • . . The orchestm 
ia divided into teee main co nrtit Mn i bodieSy with snhekhaxy 
gnnipt of tfavee. Thit tenmry ssyatem baa the advaalagi^ 
among other tUngs, thai the whole cfaoid ean be g;iven and lidd 
in the san^ scale of colour. • • . Wagner also nuikes frequent use 
of the distribution of the strings into separate bodies. In a 
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word, instead of treating the onJiegtra as an almost homogeneous 

mass, he parts it i»U> tributary strums and brooks; at times 
— to chanc;-? tho nu'taphor — he spins it out to the finest parti- 
ooloured threads, and casts their spools first^here then theiey 
mam weaving them together, now dividing, un)5l tiiflir wtmdnoB 

we BK9t MnmXf MMWOH BO IBB OOGMHOBl lOllCMi flf wftnCt^ 

Mandmer, Anba, and BdlU wlkii we mppumA In Wagnflr^a 
earliest works. As he comes nearer to maturity Italian and 

French meUidy predominates — Rien-i^ :imi even ten years later 
the Finale to tht- first act (jf Loktnifriu, recall Spontini. In the 
HoUdnder the melody leans either towards the tenely rhythmical 
folk-aong (a. g. the BaUade, the spinning choms, and the aaikics' 
chorwass)or the biwtdcantaenain wfajchaaaotfcmkpaii^^ 
In Tmmkihi»tr,mad itfll mow inXatoyriWytfaamelodie elib and 
flow ia lagalalad hf tiie aedon^ wlddi In tan is enfoveed bjr 
characteristic harmony and instrumentation. Finally, in the 
music-dramas Trutan nnd Isolde, Der Ring des Nibelujigm, Die 
Meisternnger, Parxifaif the vocal melody often springs from 
the words; it is frequently independent of the orchestra, in 
some cases, indeed, it is hut an hitensifiad venion of tiie aetaal 

aooMli of tba Getaian laqgBigi^ and ll beoooMa ^riioal fli^ 
uiA ■KBSUiui dauani^Bi IvHcal aioiMiPK 

In the hands of the di«matist,miiiic poassasea an iaeatimable 

advantage in its capacity to convey the mood of an entire 
scene or act at once and in an unniistaka})le manner. A few 
bars suflRce to indicate a mood, and, once established, the 
ezprauioii of such a mood can be suatainod lor aa lon|f a peiiod 
aa may be daaindila. A aeries of aoanaa or aa ontiie ad can 
be ao laid out aa to be gotemd fay one or mora mnrfeal mood^ 
eadi at wiU defckped, iocaaody Mid bioiigbl to a clbnax* The 
greateafc aoenlc oDntrastg. may tliva be risM wiChovt fear of 
failure — such as the sudden transformation in Tawihuuser 
from the lurid light of the Venusb< rt,' to sunshine and open air, 
* Lint, TammMmmr «< Lohmgrin a Wrimm, l8j|0. 
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of Ycnm after tVunihliiMr^ ndtal of Us 
pilgrimage to Rome, the appearmee of EIm on tlie btloony 

l^ter the scene of the conspiracy in the second act of Lohengrin, 
or the h«ippy contrast hetween the two sections of tlie third act 
of Die MeiMternnger\ while, for similar examples of homogeneous 
development, wo auqr take any of the three acts of Truttm tmd 
/joM^ the finfc or tUtd aet of JM* H^iMin^ or the iiat act of 
SkgfiML In all moli caaaa miHic makai lor limpliGltf io 
dnmaticooBilroetkmyWUktilftini^^ 
expreaaion. WitneM the opening of the aeoond and tUid aet 
of TristaUy and the third act of Die Meisttr»uujer, 

Every medal has its reverse. Wagiii r, wliose work at Uie 
dawn of the twentieth century is acclaimed with indiscriminate \ 
admiration nil the world over, wa% la the third quarter of tlie 
niiMlMnthy the beet ahunid nan in JBmope* Yioloit and 
rapBoroaa aMtadba opoB hfan fonnd adodiHion Intft dke ootmuBa 
vi flai man, Fti!tK?hj 1fagH4h jiwtP!*%t f (fading imirfnJ and 
theatrical critics were Mtteriy hoetfle. M midans, the Teteran \ 
Spohr excepted, stood aside in tlie dilBcult jKJsition of Moliere's ' 
Bridoison : * Ne sachant pas trop que dire p<mr exprimer sa I 
fagon de penser.' Playwrights^ actors, singers, put forwacd \ 
the moat inept professional comments. At beat poela were ! 
mdy to admit Wagner'a m ari ca l atla l nmewt ^ co m poaefa had | 
na ohjcclloii ta Ui daUdbf b v^Mtaf, whOat aobeMunded 
people among Ifaa hd^Ml mieaqrand hdd aloof. Thoadnilng | 
the greater part of his lifetime Wagner was placed in an 
anomalous position; that of an ideahst, 11 pai^slonate poet^ 
confrontwl with tlic journaliits, the mifw*eUaneoug public, the 
^hoat of professkmais connected with the opera and the operetta. 
It nqnfana a loi^ period of cure to erfidicate from the body 
of afttfaepdiOBof abadtnditioii. In hiaownwmd^ 'Itwaa 
fihe havinf to walk agabat tiie wind with aand and grit and 
M odoma blowing in one^a fboeu' But lime haa braqght ilB 
revenge. The present generation of profc a sluna l masiciana la 
making the most minute study uf Wagner's scores, both from 
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tbe dramatic and the musical point of vit\\'; public perform- 
aDOM of his work are itiU oa the increaAe^and are steadily 
imptofiqg Id quality ; while if we put aeide mtndry attempte to 
find 'Uddcn mcaiiiiig' in thfHifwnut, il nay be nid that cfcn 
tlie fatililiet of in a ra g wurn Wagner lilmtafe^ appear to 
hftfe thdr uae^ inaamiich at they frequently arouae and itfamilate 
enthuMia&m. 

About the time of the composition of Lohenyrin Wagner's 
mind was af^tated by the question whether he ought to 
oontinne as dramatist or musidan or both. As has already 
bem Mid, he tried Uilotical anlqeel% FHtinA R&Mmri 
and Jmm vm NMntk^-^ latter a tentatba eAiit in Hie 
diveelion of PwrtfflU, lor wUdi a vaat number of notes wme 
talcen and elaboiateebetchea made*. Both of dwee aubjecCa 

were conceived as spokeu plays. Ultimately his musical 
jiistiiicta gained the upper hand, and he came to the conclusion 
that, in his own case at least, perfect emotional expression was 
possible only when the idea occurs simultaneously to the poet 
and FuwtifieBi Aoeoidingly he dieoaided JBei^ainaiM and 
JttUB fan NttuKT^kf and went on witli tlie aioiy of Stmfiied^ 
death— whidi nlthnately grew Into 2kr Any dit MMa^aw 

reached, however, an immense amount of mental fennenUition 
was at work — as may traced in the mass of th«}retica] 
•writing which he put forth between 1849 and 185a, His great 
problem, * tbe problem of the art-wwk of the future' as he 
called it—aomewhat like the aodal problem ol Comte<— waa to 
ln^uii% fliil bffiF the a cat t ew d cleuiaiita of naidHn csdilenoe 
jancrall^y and of modmi art In paidcnlary oould be nailed eo an 
to form an adequate exprcmion of wliole$ and eeeoedlyy 
what hope of a reaction in favour of higher forms of life, than 
our present industrialism^ would the creation and acceptance of 

von plus, aim c'ert de k iiMftmplijtiqit* (HtartNi il IMMblb p. I|t)» 
* lisw sow tew pnliUshML 
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such a work of art hold out ? His views of artistic possibilities 
being thus ultiuiately connected with those of sociiil regenera- 
tion — art reform with iM>cial reform — lie might well venture to 
take a plunge 'dans I'improvisatkMi risquee des theories 
snUimei/ if only to dear his own mind of dkwbu and 

Tlim 11 matiy an attanuioe In Wagnn^i wiitioss of 1849- 
wMd) appmv bnt as a conmieiit upon ocitidn cxpniinenta 

in the execution of Tannhu ustr and Loht-nynn. His writings 
at that important period of tranRition arc little mure than a 
forcible reaction against obstacka in the way of his impulse to 
pfodace— be admits ^ some obscuiilyy tome want of definiteness 
in the use of plukMophical ratBftnrki In i||^itfy caUa it 
oonfiMlon* In qidle aaily day% and Cfcn later up to tiie aodi 
hia iraHings rcpreml Ilia eatmie ac u a i t iv q i cw of tiie modem 
man—occasional lassitude alternating with crudely vigorous 
effort. In coiisecjuencc his utterances are at timen fanatical in 
tone, at times needlessly protract^. If we take his prose 
works as a whole, and appraise them with regard to style^ we 
rrw^ WlftBtrhf*! TTTTrds SIT finaji ' Tbeae paodnda of 

WiignePa genina CMite^paodnoe vmeat; tlMK la an lfNgulaiilg^„„„^ 
of rhythm in thana, wldeh makei thcm^ as proa^ oooforing. 
Tin diaooQiaa ia fimiusid^baokan % a aoit of aimlon on tlia pnt 
of the writer lies like a shadow over them, as if the artist were 
ashamed of conceptual demonstration. What perliaps most 
offends those who are not quite at home in them, is an expression 
of authoritative dignity, which la quite pecoUar to them, and 
diflkmlt to dMcribe» It aeama aa if Wagnar often faHlia waa 
taUdag bdoae anannlca'^-farall Ihoaa wfitingaara in atafldBg^not 
a vxiting style, and they will he laand to be aodi when theyara ^ 
lead alniid fafiMf rnrmira to whofw lie leliMea iuniliaritv* and 

• Xflltat to Uhlig, May 185a. ' Nor iiuofeni kum icii mil diiugar BsfmUi^ua^ 
— g SMtot ia kirt— Jsl wia gegiidto Itt twrtiswi li iwlttMldti. sh ieh 
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for this reason he shows Hnuielf reserved and supercffioos. But 
not unfrequently the violent passion of his feelings breaks thrxiuifh 
the assumed Impiissibility ; then the heavy artificial i>eriod8, 
loaded with qualifying words, disappear, and sentences and 
whole pages escape him which are amongst the most beautiful 
that Gcnoan pvoae potMMt V 

/The main ol^cet Wagner had in Tiew wa% as he pnllt, 'to 
reeoncQe the cfadmt of poetry and mnaie with the datmsof that 
most contcstaUe, most equivocal institution of oar day, the 
opem.' Or ill otiier words, and broadly stated, it was hia aim 
to refofMi the opera from Beethoven's point of vantage. Can 
the modem spirit produce a theatre that shall stand in relation 
to modem culture as the theatre of Athens stood to the culture 
cf Qieeoe? TMa ia the oom;to ptoMem that he aet Mmadf 
to aolve. Whether he touches upon Bifaiof points oonnected 
witfa it ; spealu of the peifonnaaee of a play or aa opera ; 
proposes measures of reform in the organization of existing 
theatres; discusses the pn^wth of operatic music up to Mo/cirt 
and Weber, or of instrumental music up to Beethoven ; treats 
of the efforts of Schiller and Goethe to discover an ideal form 
lor their dramatie poema ; wliether lie sweeps round the problem 
in wide drdes; comparing modem social and religious institu- 
tions with anden^ and aeddn y free breathing space for his 
aspirationsy he anives by dtlier melliod at tiie aame idtimate 
result — his final answer is in the afi^mative. Starting from 
the vantag^e irround of symphonic music, he asserts that we may 
hope to rise to the level of Greek trap^edy ; our theatre can be 
made to embody the modem ideal of life. From the opera at 
its beat a drama can be evolved that shall be capable of expreaa> 
ing the complex relations of modem life and thooght. In the 
Arst olhisspeculative^ semi-prophetic books. Die Km9imtdS$ 
AfPoAflMfi (i849)> points to tiie tiieatre of Acschylns and 
Sophocles, searches for the causes of its decline, and finds them 
identical with the causes that led to the decline of the ancient 

* O. A. Highi^ timiulatioD. 
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state itself. An attempt is then made to discover the 
principles of a new social organization that might bring about a 
condition of things in which proper relations between art and 
paUic life might be expected to revive. These and similar ideas 
an fnthor dewlofcd la Dut Mmuiwerk i/er Zukmift, wbkik 
friloPBdiii 1850— ft book wliieh» d«^ite its dUBcidty, it wtD 
worth rtteBtioo. The main afgrnnent is as ioUowat Foetrjy 
imitation, and muric were united in the dnma of the Greelct; 
the drama disappeared with the downfall of the Athenian State; 
the union of the arts was dissolved, each had an existence of its 
own, and at times sank to the level ol a mere pastime. Attempts 
mad^ doling and abee the Renaiaianoi^ to reunite the ait% have 
bean asoie or Ion aborting thoii|^ moat of them liafo made 
BOOM advaaoe in taefaniqiie or in width ol laaige. In our day 
each < eepaiBle bfaadi of ait' haa leadied ite BmHe of growth, 
and cannot overstep its limits without incurring the risk of be- 
coming incomprehensible, fantastic, absurd. At this point each 
art demands to be joined to a sister art — poetry to music, 
imitation to both; each will be ready to forgo its special 
p rftff i n e i one for the aabe of an * artiakic wiiolc^' and the ararioal 
dm a aa "**y bewme for future g eae iati oiia wimt the dnma of 
Graeee waa to die Gfodn. 

Wagner's next woric, Oper wad U r aw a (by fur Ui laigeat 
critical and theoretical treatise), contains little of this revolution- 
ary' and philosophical ferment. It is set forth in three divisions, 
of which the first containa an historical criticism of the opera, 
the second oonriata of a survey of the spoken drama, and the 
thiid ia an allempi to mdte the leaollaohlBtnedaadaoooantnMt 
a theoijr of the mnrieal dmma. In the opera, Wagner aaMrt% 
tbe mcana of esMwioa (mnfe) hate been taken lor flieecBSB 
and end, while the true aimjthe drama) has been n^lected 
for the sake of particular musical forms. Mythical subjects 
are best, and Beethoven's music indiartes the ideal language In 
which th^ are to find expression. 

Theae ioA hIUmk amertinns of Wagner's tending in the aame 
diiaetion hafie aliead^been dHecMMd* One fartfier poin^ how> 
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cfcfy raqpdni <inriil>tloii hii vtt cf iUilcntipe vcfM in JDtir 
Binff, and of a oomMiMlloii of alliteration, aMonance, and rhyme 

in TViHan and Parsifal. Potts uf the Middle Ages, to attain 
remilarity of rhythm, constructed their verses accoicliiii^ to some 
aemi-melodioua ciiant or fixed mekxiy ; the great varie^ of 
Gveek metres aioie under mimetk influence, springing from 
tba putrtftnriwiiff adlDn off a dance ffftfnhiiiffd with tha choral 
9ong* German poda have imltiitodt aa widl aa their hngin^ 
permits, every poedble metn^ hot no ona can deny that the 
complex rhjrthmi, upon which tiiey pride themaelvee, exist far 
luure for the eye than fur the ear. Take the most common form 
of venw ill modern German plays — accentual iambics — is it not 
torture to hear the sense of the language forced and twisted to 
niktl»|iaq«e«<thw»ttre? Sennble •cto(i,when Umbic* 
fliBfe came faito na^ were almid off aingp-aong^ and incited thn 
Bnaanapeoaa'* 

IVench poets, who do not base their rhythms upon recnrrencea 

of stress, and who measure their verse by the number of syllablea 
that it conUiias, btlieve rhyme to be iiidispengable. Now if we 
examine the relation of music to verse, we find the curious fact 
that mwiciana declaim iamhicSy and indeed every species of 
vone^ m efciy sort of time ; as for the riiyme at the end of a 
Hne, minic oaoaliy engulfi it I and the eases wherein the mnmcal 
rhyme actually oonaaponda to the thyme hi the mae are l or the 
moat part accidental or at any rate few and fv hetwnen* A 
musician can do more with iambics than the actors did : he 
muBt tre^at them as prose and stretch or compress them to ht 
his melody. Seeing that modern versification ufFere such small 
attraction, Wagner was led to ask himself what sort of rhythmical 
apeech it m%ht be that wonld best admitof mnaical diction, and 
the anawaf waa not Imt to aedk When we apeak nnder the 

* 'Iklnia, in renuurkiog to me Uutt u FrtQch actor hat iliflicuiUc« to tumiOQBS 
wlkhMi English kM BolttaaHiwitli pointiag o«t ths woeHMgr he Hit nadir ef 

ImttiiH' tl» joiiits and dSm of every TOfti^ ■■ dt pigeons for a pie, aad of 

pronouruiiig it as if it werp none nt all; that midoinfj what tlie writer had taken 
the grf^ter jtari oi his pains to acooiiii|iliali' (l4Utdor, IwKagimni Clom»rMrtw«i% 
JM Ahbi Milk and WaUer Ltmd«r). 
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prepare of •one ttrong emotioiiy we drop oomfentioiuil phnae- 
ology; we enCsroe accents with availed tt^; onr words become 
strongly rhythmical. In the early days of tin Teutonic 
lan^ages, inch a manner of speech was in use for rirtistic 
purposes ; it is the alliterative verse of the Elddas and of 
Beowulf. The condensed form and the ckise relative position of 
the aooented vowels in aUiteiative veise give to it an emotional 
intaiiity» whidi lendcm il peenUadf musicals wUk^ in lilce 
manner^ asscmaoce and rhyme can be cootrived so as to suit the 
musician's requirements. The verse, then, with Wagner, is 
conceived and executod in the spirit of musical sound, and there 
is neither place nor scope for subtleties of diction ; music can 
supply ail thut in needed. Firm and concise, abounding in 
stroog aooenti^ the aUilenitive lines of Ms verse, notably in Der 
ttmfft seem to demand music; indeed musical emphasie and 
ptelongalioii of souiid l ender them raoro leMlily intcill^lile t wi^ 
moie impresnve* 

The entire musio<lrama is mutieal in spirit and in detafl. 
The mythical subject, chosen Ix cause of its easentially emotional 
nature, the division inUy scenes, aiul their sequence; verse, 
declamation^ the orchestra, preparing^ supporting, commenting, 
enioicing, leceHi^gi all these iactofs aie imbued with the spirit 
of miMie. The pathoe of dmmatie speech is poaitiveijr Ibed by 
IhemiMiciBii'eledm^ii^ aiid their intencfatkm is a diiect appeal 
thioqgh file aeneee to llie emotkms* 

Artists connected with the opera — scene painters and stage 
manag'em, dancers, choristers, actors, the membersof theorchestra 
and the Capelhiu iHters, have been roundly scolded by Warier 
for this or that reason, but aii owe a debt of gratitude to lum* 
He hae made their task more difleolly but infinite^ more 
inlMcitiiiii^w Even i^ert imm tiie etegiB^ ttt cfciy ipood peiBwiii* 
anoe of mude on n lufe sed% WagiiCT'e spirit ie present. The 
lea&ig coBdaetor% wiMHier they care to admowle^ge the iMt 
ot not, are under his spell: and who can name a composer 
(Brahms perhaps excepted) who has not to some extent felt his 
weight and in some measure submitted to his influence I 
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CHAPTER XV 



uumsujim as wsoxsma om mxjsso 

It lemaiM Id trace Ihe Boouurtic miitiw^ cgortiiaciiticMm 
sod lo meation aoM of tlia fDod woric wUch tliqr hain dkm 
in iniMifial philology^ liiitoffical vetcavdif tiM iH^ H^ w g of dMria 
and the like. The most significant feature in the mental 

activity of iHiieteenth-century aiusicians isthcfiict tluit the spirit 
of J. S. Bach hus htcome a liviiit; influence. The HomiiiJtic 
etement in Bach,^ already pointed out in Chapter I, found 
lasponse in the naind and heart of Sclmmaniiy ManddaKihn, 
Chopin, Biahai% and Wagner, Baefa'a eamaitaMaa and 
conrfateni^ h gt antft tiba idoal of aU anri iw ia i F "*^'*^^*'^ cominaBaBy 
and hia oontrapantal technique gave a Mh impfnlap to poly- 
phonic treatment in choral and orchestral composition. The 
study of liiii works, with their soUdity, their variety, and tiieir 
elfisticity of form, acted as a steadyiiifii' und staying power, and 
it may be hoped that it will ultimately ler^'e as an antidote to 
the incoherence and liinffai of aifucture which came aa the 
attendant diawiae of pru gi anu ne mviic. 

R» T. A. HoHinaaii, a writer of hnaginaHon and poelioal 
insight, was the flnt to lecogniae Beedwven'a genbia. Hia 
reviews of Beethoven's fifth and sixth Symphonies, of the Trios, 
Op. 70, the Fantasia, Op. Ho, toj^ether with his so-called 
Phantasiestuckf Hitler Giuck and Don Juan, aU of which 
belong to the early decades of the nineteenth century, are still 
worth reading. 'When we speak of sdf-dependent music,' 
aaya Hoffmann in an article on Beethoven do we not intend 

* KreitiarianOt 4. 
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ioitniiiia]^ mmie crcliiiMy? Ii not inttfumcDtd unnie 
Hw moil lomantlc ol irli^ the mielniljr nmiaotie irl? Ii 
not the infinite itiiale object? Tlwn m iecicAa wUdi only 
toondf can rereal, and imder whose weight words break down.' 

His estimaUi of the C minor tymphony is broad, gympatheticj 
and tersely expresmni : * Critics have often complained of a lack 
of unity in Shakeq^eii% and &iled to realize that a fine tree, 
witli its Ieave% bloasoma end toi^ may spring from a nngk 
seed* So tliev w*^*^ failtoc oni pt eh end the clearneM of viiioii. 
the eerioamen and conylete edf powMkm^ viiicii maik 
the genina of Beethoven and tiamp hie art' Yahublenmarki 
on music occur incidentally in Hoffmann's tales ; and it is well 
known that siveral of the Uilva and many a stray aphorism 
made a strong impression on both Schumann and Wagner* 
For instance — ^ A fantastic deec rip tioii of a piece of music is 
adnuMible oni^ in io fv ae it it mdentood to bc mftti fiwrifwli* 
Certihi titici adopted by SdhmuaBn nt bono wed fitoni Hoff* 
nann'a worint NadbMScke^ KteideriMia. P hant ii iff lilli li e i 
Hoffmann's SerapionsbrUder and Schumann's DamdsbUndler 
are closely akin. Wagners indebtedness to HofTmanu'b story 
Der Knv(j der Sanger has already been pointed out ; nndj in 
like manner^ the influence of Hoffmann's MtuUr Martin der 
Kiijftr m perceptible m Die MtuUnk^/er mm NUmkvgm 
Moieorar^ Hoffmann'a c^inione on the inljeet of Foetqr and 
Opei^ aa aet Mb at k^gth In a briOlrat artkle cntilied ' Dor 
Diehter mid der KomponietV we the immediate p rec ui io t a of 
Wagner's article 'Ueber das Operndichten und Kompuniren.' 
The very lani^uage strikes one us Wagnerian: *Ja, in jenem 
femen Reiche, das una oft in seitsamen Ahnungen umfangt— da 
sind Diehter und Musiker die innigit verwandten Glieder einer 
Kiiohe i dam daa Gehamiiiai dee Weeta daa Tono iit oin 
und daMdb^ das Ihnfii die htt tl itle WoSie cnchlonen*' And 
ageint 'XSne vabibefte Oper edieint adr nur die an adn» In 

* ' Pie bob« ikvoxisenbeit.' * Strc^ionabnxder^ i. 
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wMkBt die MnA mnnittelbar am dor Didttuzig alt n ot hw wK 
digm SfMgidH dmdbcn entipringt V 
Weber did not aim at li t waiuie when he wrote hm ^Drama- 

tiscii-niusicalische Notizen ' — little articles on new operas. Hia 
object was to attract attention and induce sympathy Avith the 
works which he waa about to conduct lor the first time at 
Prague or Dreaden. Marschner (Heinrick IV. umdiyAtUngmi)^ 
Mcymbeer (J^kimtkh), HoSnunn {Vmdim), Fem^ and oliier 
conpoMn nf op cf a% pfioftad by hiagencfiNii tdfoeaiy. Sxam* 
pki of Weber^a tedimcal atiicturea Intte abeady been fpamx fai 
the extracti fpom the reflew of Ho ft na im^ a Vmdbm \ Thatthey 

are always apt and to the point goes without saying; yet there 
is little of enduring value in Weber's literary remains, except in 
his last publicatk>n — a ainall pamphlet that accompanied hia 
direcCbna aa to the tempi in Ettryanihe : < On Tempo in mmc 
and on ita mctropomic indicationa.* Tfaia la a Bttte inaik I'UMiri? ^ 
a landmark lii the Uatoiy of al^. Wefaar^a liewa fmpttding 
*iiiodiflcathiii of tempo* are enetljr thoae of Wagner, aa aet 
forth hi the btter'a eany on Conducting. There b another 
curious and highly significant point of agreement between 
the two masters: *I look upon any one,' says Weber, ' ^vho per- 
forms a piece from one of my operas at a concert aa my pcraonal 
enemy ' (Letter Inmi LondoOy 1836). 

Sehnmaon mm pvoprietor, editor, and chkf writer in JMe 
mtm Zeiiickr^ fir Mmik bauk iti fDoadatloa in 1854 to 
1855, when he took leava of hb mdera with the propbelie 
artiele on Johamiei Brahmi. Shortly before hia dea^ be 
re\ i&ed a number of the essays, reviews^ and reports, and in 1852 
republished them in four small volumes. The Ztitschrtft was 
iaaued to a few hondred aubacribera. But in book-form, aince 

* ' Ym, iu tliat far off Uod which we oft«a n»ch iu dreams, poet and musiciaa 
ntdoMlyiihMBmtanaraae abnnbt nAfaiMrUgbMt SModi tib nerat 
ct word and tone b revealed to them M an idenftitj.* And agrfas 'lit^MU* to 
tn^ A tnic opem is in wUA tbt mula MMoatia ttm. tii* potM ti sn biavit* 

able prodi!«t.' 
' Sae p. 35. 
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abonl x866y Schimiaiin't writings Imve been widdf lead and 

have had great influence. It is the rare union of literary gifts 
with the insight of a composer of genius that renders Sclmniaiin's 
writings unique. At once enthusiastic and humorous, bold in 
imagery, and whimsical in phrase, the style is redolent of Jean 
Paul Richter and £• T. A. Hoffmann— not involved lilie Jean 
FianFa^ liowavcvy hfoft mada 1^ of dKnt vivid acndcnoe^ alwaya 
fieah and Iniaoiy* Uka Ua fotcfunnan^ tha Inollma ScUi^pBly 
Tieck, Jean Pteid) Hoffmanny Sc h nm a nn p ro teated agafanl all 

kinds of pedantrj^ ;ind formulism ; like them, he was ever ready 
to hail anything" that showed n touch of individuality and of 
genuine human nature. His weightier reviews, such as those of 
Berlioz' Symphonic fantastique^ Meyerbeer's Hugxienottj Men- 
detaaofan'a chi»al worin and overtarai^ Liasfa tode% and a 
laigannmberofChopin'apieee^aioofpaFnnuMntvalae. A note 
off perfect Binotfitypervadeathan^and the alj^liaaafareciiiann, 
cfven wiien it deab with meve tedinieafities* In some of the 
earliest articles (1834-6) Jean Paul and Hoffmann are closely 
iniit^ited. Later on, the quaint ironical devices, disguises, and 
nomt de guerre are dropped, and Schumann writes like a 
serious artist addressing his equala. Everywhere, even wlien ha 
laqgfaa or playa tndn^ bia eain ca to cai ia lelt to be pnaent* 
He waa n iierfect liater off duuna. And tboagb be dealt gently 
and kindly ^ntfa all manner off ephemeral prodnedona lie never 
lost sight of a high standard of excellence. The essay on 
Brahms, with which he closed his cai eer as u journalist, is written 
with the same care as the essay on Chopin with wliich he 
began it^ 

Mmdelaaohn^B lett^ many of which wmappaicntty written 
to be read ootaide the family cirde, demand aome notice. They 
are fdl off iMti and preoepti valnabk to practical nuinciana and 
to etndenta of contemporary nmaical history; they show 

u delicate ^ift for reproducing impressions receiv^ from nature 

* A good Sngliah tnuulation of his works wonld beftlmn. fHlurt BifnoQA* 
lUtter's venion is iasonplflli uA mtMiabfy limitoqiMrtia, 
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ud acty and an a an p ffe a wd u a lone of guM sood kumoar. 
MeDddaohn ahraya BBprona IniMdf widi tlie criyiw and 
pradnon of a moB who tloffoughly knout wbat ba ia tattdpg 
about. 

There is no such thing: m a W;ig;nrri!in syttem of aesthetics. 
JMu Kumtwerk dcr j^akus\fi aud Op&r und Drama excepted, 
Wagner's writings are occaaiimal pieces without any calculated 
€Oiituiiiift]r« The eailiaal Bomantic piaoai^ La. Ilie PaiiaMua 
hm3ikilem\f9ctJli^wuamBt ThaneaoM 
the hooka whkh reflect the leralatioBaiy iennent of 184^52 
and ahow a kaiiiiig towafds Hdlenhn ; nezlfolkyw the tnaCine 
pieces written at Munich find Triebschen (1864 7c) , Ueber Staat 
trnd Ri'lif/io/tj Deutsche KniKsi uikI dtutscht Folitiky Ueber 
das Dirigiren (1866), and Beethoven (1870). These are the 
leanlt o£ inajghty wide culture^ and wide experience. Finally 
we may mentKm the occaiiiitial eootrihotioiia to the Bayienther 
Bliitter^ awehaa Uafar d!a> JJkiOmmd ^ m pmrnm , Uehar die ' 
Aawadhiy itr MMt mff dtuiThmm, WbOm wir k^m^^ in 
which the imwtertdhaleiaafcly and eimihleiitkdly to hie friend 
They are siut^uLarly charming and instructive. 

Wagfni rs rritifism is always valuable, even if it is but a side- 
light or indirect comment on his own practice. Now and thea 
hb judgement aeems somewhat strained and beside the mark — 
aa whan he mafaitamed that In Beethoven'a 9th Symphony 
instnimental muse haa bunt ita oonllsea and said the laat wud 
pon dMe , when he denonneed the oratoiio aa a feeble hybtid 
without proper nxism d'Stre, or when he refused to credit Jews 
with creative ability. But his width of view and his absolute 
sincerity are everywhere apparent. Next to the valuable essay 
on Conducting — a treatise on style in the execution of classical 
muaie — ^we muat rank Beeikoven, an OKponition of the author's 
thoi^htaon the aignificanee of BeeUiofcn'a mnric Thia woik 
oontaina Ua oontribatioiia towaida the netaplq^ of wmie, H 
faideed anch a metaphyaie can he aaid to eiiat. It la baaed on 
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Schopenhauer's famous theory ; which that philosopher candidly 
admitted to be iiicapril)k' of proof, though it satisfied him, 
Wati^ner accepts it, and suppletncnts it, bv wny of analosry, with 
quotations from Schopenhauer's Essay (m Visiont, the doctiine 
of which is at least equally problemaftie^* 

fHwliutafyol mvic in Ptait from 183510 196$ miglii be 
tnured in the lenOlelorawludiBeriios wrote for the 
IMMf. llMHigfa be WM ft jouniftBit of genius and wcH ftware 
of the feet, Beriioz all along protested against his weekly task, 
and elotpit titly a)mplained of it as downright slavery*. The 
relebratetl Mtmoires are a brilliant /)/at<:f oyer, but not a record of 
fjtucXm 'Ma vie est un reman qui m'int^resse beaucoup,' he 
WKf% in his letters^ Indeed hie own etftndanl seems to have 
been DiMordrt et OMe in liler a t u re m in muiie. Tbeiantaatic 
duU of ft fuitailie tinM^ he nerer pnweJ beyond Ibe period of 
itorm and tUtm bdongfaig to Us yovCh and early manhood. 
His critical remarks, often penetrating, do not spring from a 
consistent principle, but strike or retort as the occasion KUi^t^^ests. 
The famous attack on Wagner (Journal des Debais, Feb. ^, 
1 860) aiid Wagner's dignified reply (Feb. 22) only serve to 
accentuate the ^u:t that Berik)z oould not be just to Wagner 
witbont diaft vowing pant of Ua own work* Conipaiatlveb|r fair 
aitidca can be daaaed as literaluiet Tlie entiuntfaani expfeaaed 
in the more daborate tbe caaa^ eo flpontiniy on Beetiwven'a 
symphonies and sonatas, on Gluck's Aheste and Orphfe, 
Weber's Obcroii and FreuchUt^—was doubtless genuine ; Imt 
now and thrn, notably in the essay on Spontini, it set ins as 
though Berlioz was writing de parti pris with more fervour than 
penetratkm* Many of the amillcf pifcee^ bfiUiant firenorica foe 

i supplement from BcbdpenhMier, London, iffio. 

' ' II fnnt |>onrtMnt m'ob«t;n«»r k Arire ponr ^agner noes ini»«'niW#«< <v»nt fmnc« 
et girder ma poution ihrm^ oontre tauttde drdles qui m'^n^Aatiraient » iU uavaient 

PM Int ptsr. Ift tiinkaBi qtM j« bm trfs poor Iomt umiabm t rnma^/ m, mik 
tdla qua la vMM ndnte k tntTsn mm ligam, oiMnne dant lee dBotli olmoidl* 
n^res Ac la preme hjdmol^pw FMa'liiBto ^ tMNn Is llw d» llsslnnMnk* 

▲ a a 
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tbe mwl paxt— bitmg^ latirioi], itonictl^-wm iMaed in book 

form as Le9 SohrSei d^ffrek&Hre, A traven chanit, and Xer 
Grotefiqut.H (If la umsit/ue \ A number of Eloges dt cijmplai sauce 
arrachtta a sa lasmiude were not reprinted, but tbe rancorous 
attack on Wagner et la mwique de I'avemr was included in A 
traoen ^umU. A leries of lett^s describing hk touts in 
Gemaiij vkto to EngUmd and Bimia tie incorpontod ia 
tho JfiSMtfiiviu Taiun albogelihflr tiwva ii not mnch b^ond 
amniwniint to be gained feom Beriiog* fedlktoni. He bad little 
to teach ' ; and hn teadiing was too often phrased in terms of 
contempt. The two fuliuw iiig sentences will convey some idea 
of his position and his attitude : ^ La musique pure est un art 
Ubre, grand et fort par lui-meme.' ' Lea theatres lyriquea 
mt des maiaoDs de oommefoe, oil cet art est seulementtoUr^ et 
eontntnt d'ailleiin k dee aMOcialionadoot k tet6 a tiopeonfent 
Hen de ae idvelter/ In point of a^ tbe difinen rtrntmUqme 
oooarionalfy led bin to bisaiie cxaggeratioDy and to a ooDfnrion 
between the grandiose and the great. He seemed to consider 
Beethoven as older Berlioz. But many pages are full of wit 
andchann; and this is particularly the case ^vith a largo portion 
of the Mimoire». There is sometl i i 1 1 l:; m u sical about the tcmpo^ 
the rbythnif and the eadence of Berlioz' best sentences, takt 
biaownmuaic bia pioee ia alwayariictorical, aometinieaeloqnen^ 
aometimea Tiolent^ sometimes efcn grotesque^ Hia bumoor 
occaatonally dq^enerateainto bdlDonery, hia wit too often takea 
the form of parody or sarcasm. One only of his literary 
efTorts 13 really a landmark in the History of Music: the 
Grand traif4 d^instrume^ifntkniy Op. lo, M'ith its sf»f|iiel Le Chpf 
d^orcheitref which, taken aU round, is an exhaustive^ and in the 
full aenae of the word* maateriy work. Urns, Berlioz on 
Instmmentation, Weber on Tempos and Wagner on Gondncting, 
aie tlie tbiee practical tfeatiaea (danicB in tbeir way) tbat 

^ A voltimo of hb miaoelUiMoai titiflkt hit faomtlj bMD eoUeatad imdar ftha 

title u£ Musique et Mutieuns, 
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Kpresent the refined sense of style and iutttrumcutal coiouf 
prevalent in the nineteenth century. 

Liszt habitually wrote in French^ His enthuaiaatic admiration 
lor Wagner h recorded in the hcst of his literary works^ a short 
pan^hlet entHkd XoAa^^rm ^ Ttaiili^^ It made 

a great «tir and was yery bdpfiil in the fdrthennoe of Wagner'a 
ainia* KcxttotliisiiiailefiMeoeofBympaUictiecriticm 
nmk a delightful HtUe emay on John Fields written to serve 
as an iiitroductioa to an edition of Field's nocturnes. The 
more ambitious efforts, Frederic Chopin., and Left B^hnjiirns et 
ieur munque enHongrie — improvised contributions to the Gazette 
musicale^Tnn vewiitten with the coUBbontbn of PrinceM 
Sayn-Wit^enatdn, and apoflt in the prooeM. Both contain 
much iifdevant detail oooched in hy pe f b d iaJ language. Let 
Bo himkiu^ in book form, was published together with the 
revised edition of the Rhapsodies hongroises. In the main it 
connsts of a laboured :ittenipt to prove the exiHtence of some^ 
thing like a gipsy epic in terms of music — an attempt which 
was met with ridicule in Hungary itself — the fact being that 
Hungarian gipsies merely play Hungarian popnkr tonea in a 
fantastic and eidtiiig manner peculiar to themselves, but have 
no moalc that can proper^ be ealled tbefar mm* Itel^a book 
on Cliopin contains noeh diait is delieetdy appreciative and 

valuable as a record at first hand of Chopin's methods as a 
player and compoeer ; unfortunately, it also contains many niiB- 
statemcnts of fact, and a good deal of verbiage. Other pieces 
of interest ^re the articles on Robert Franz* songa^OQ Wagner'a 
fUegmie BoUimder, and on Beriios' Symphony* BmrM m 
XteMe* Gerntanctitioi^noiwiliioatgoodTCaBonyiiaveapokenof 
the coiMSpondenoe between liait and Wagner aa wofthy to lank 
Willi diat between Goethe and SehOler. These letters, Wagner's 
especially, are full of interesting passages on problems of music 
and literature. Liszt's literary e£EortSy wiiatever their short- 

> IhftMmlilsMllMlkatCUiiiillisiilitotofvBdiaa 
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€Oiiiliig% proved a itiinnliiting tooc^ te effect of windi is 
•liaieit 

The manner of Hoffnaan^imagi&allfecri^eieniMm^^ 

fully imitated by Ambra«> tiieUitoiiin of nraaic, whose Ouihm-' 
historuche Bilder uus dcm Musikleben der Gegenwurl, a col- 
lection of admirable essays, 1860-5, stands forth conspiruoiisly 
among the doingn of the lesser men. Ambros was well equipped 
as a musician and gifted with some of Hoffmann's hi«ght and 
felicity of tpeeeh, whidi faiCher qnaliflad with Jean FanPa 
fuitaalk imagety and mhal wit Bvm in compaiiaon with 
Schumann his articka hold their own, and in point of detail he 
fjccasionally surpaaeee hii master. BQlow's analysis of Wagner's 
Eine FiLust-Oun-rtura and Drat-soke's articles on Liszt's 'poeiue^s 
8ymph(>ni(jiies ' <les('n'e meiitiun as models in their way^ 

With advancing years the historical tendency gained in strength 
and widened in scope. The success of the Bach revival prepared 
the way lor editions of the wwIhi of Paketrina, Laaao^ Pnroeil, 
Handel, Gfaick, Mocar^ Beetbovoi, ScAnbei^ and also of a 
number of Badi^a immediate precursors, aaeh ae SdiStB, 
Sweeiink^ FiesooiMlA, Frohberger, Bnxtdiude, Reinken, Kerl, 
George and Theophilus Muff at, Fux, Couperiu, Rameau, and 
both Alessandro and Domenico Scarlatti. 

Antiquarian research brought to light the splendid coUectioa 
of early "K^g^fK music for the Vir^nals known as the litawiUiam 
coUectioiii D«ny«Ganltier'aX« BkUoriqim du Hmk^ and a vaat 
- number of misoeUaneona Italian^ Spaniali» and Qennan pieoea 
lor tiie lute. Extensive ooUectkma of folk-eongs and danoea 
were made ; and good luitoiical and biographical woik wai 
done. 

Amono^ the leaclin^^ books of antiquarian research, historj^, and 
biography may be mentioned :-Kie8ewetter'8 Geschichte der euro^ 
piutck a b e n d U k di ie hm od$t mmtrtr kmi^m Mutik (iS54'46)| 

' Pettlinand Hillpr's luonhrations wcpo chMacterised W Wagner aa • Litemttir' 
— meaning waAte paper. Aiid the Mme ho&da good ol Ht^'s oooo oeiebimtfed 
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A Couflsemaker'i Xet Hmrmomes des XII« et XIIP aikcle$, and 
I/Ari kmmoiiiqiig mm XU* ei JLIW siMet (ms) I Ambro^ 
m GcfdUcM of wludi fok* & 

« Tahiriik(tlMtliMvoliiMof AmbiM^ 

II Fdertrina, appearad i858, and Hie woAt mm completed, in rather 

: perfunct/jry manner, by W. Langiians) ; Ritter's Gesvhichte des 

i OrgtUpiels (1884); Wcit/niaiin's Geschivhtc df!? Clavierspiels 

I {^^^sYl Waaielewgki's i>t£ ViolinevndihreMeuter(i%6g), The 

I standard laographies are Pohl's Haydn, Jahn'a Mostart, Thaytt^a 

i Betihrntm (to be md in Driter't mndi angmailed G«n|iMi 
I cditioii); F. W. Xahna* C Jf. von ITefer m leiMM ir«ritE«i 
t (a tfieinrtic cttalogiiey duonologically amngad, the oommenta 
I on wlneh ftmn the moat trnatwoithytieBliae on Wcber'a works), 

1871 ; Cljr) Sander's Handel, SpitU's /. S. Bachf and Giascnupp'a 
I Life of JVagyier as rewritten by Mr. W. Ashton Ellis. Among 

j technical treatises Helinholtz^ Die Lehre von den Tonetnpjin- 

^ thmr/en, and Riemann's researc}ie<) into the nature of rbythniy 

, and hia iaganiona antutiona ol difficult ifaythmiGal pioUenii^ an 

important .In Rnsala nroch enssgy baa ben devoted to the ' 

— «vtfaor of Ber XMrn^etrnff In ilaaabni^ Dk ftOHmrMI^ 

9chen Sanger, Diakone und Unterdiakone (1868), and Unter- 
tuchungen iiber die Ltsimg der Znamja- Notation (18H4) — ]>oi(an 
to lecture at the Conservatoire of Moscow on the music of the 
I Orthodox Church in 1866. Yurij v. Arnold published Die alien 

JRrpjfcsnaiodi, histarisch umd aiBmii9ek enhrickeU, 1879 ; Tkeorie 

Smolenakf , Raaanmvaicy*a aocc e asor aa lectmvr at Moaooir» 

wrote a Kwrtm des kirchHchen ChurgemngB (1887), and ABC- 

Jiuch dt'3 Gt'sangei nach der Znamja-Notaiioii des Alexander 
Minez (1868), which is said to be uri important work witli regard 
to the biakoiy of the mdodiea belony ng to the RuasiaQ Church, 

« 8w tlM«dlllaD,idMaBi«dftrg«d bj la a i^ fti^ rt tod (Mar fliiii)hw« 
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Inftmmeital music does not form part of the Greek orthodox 
■moc^ whidi is excliittvefy chonL And ia thkiwrnnrionthc 
ten tohmm «f mend miirie « eapeOB by Dimitri Baftnimdqfj 
which have been edited by Tehaikoviky, deserfe mfiitiop, 

Bortniuisky (1779-1828) wm a pupil of Galnppi, and to hk 

vapid Italianisms, (juiti- uh inucli as to the Italian opera, may 
be tract'tl in;i.ny of tliosc curious soiithem idioms which so often 
and so iacoDgruousiy occur in the melody of later iiuaaian 
nmlenL 
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BUHMABY Asa> oovoLvam 



A BRIEF summary will be sufficient to recall to the reader'g 
mind the salient points in this survey of the Romantic move- 
ment. In Weber's time musicians came under the spell of 
Romantic literature and leanit to look at their art from the 
Bomantic rtrndpoiBt, locmaed iMiUty of InftenialiQnal into^ 
€OitiiewMapoivciMtQnmofGliaiige» Thnu it hMeome about 
lliat it the pcetent day eiolic ifaythma, hannonicfly and efen 
mdodiet ue fmmd to be admiirible and aometimes welcome 
elements in the musical speech of Western Europe Indeed, if 
a lexicon of musical diction were eou»piled, it would have to 
include many curious rhythms aa well as melodic and harnMmic 
deriatioiia from the normal language. In opm aa wdl aa In 
inatnmiental music poetical aoggestkm hy musical meana 
became Qoe of the chief alma. In music lor the orchestmand 

employed. Gradually ' poetical intentions ' took the lead ; and 
composers began to accept relaxations of the laws of structure. 
In symphonic music design on purely musical lines was gradually 
aet aside to make loom for a kind of impressionism^ wherdn 
unity was aoo^ not so mndi in wriHialamsed mualcaldewdop* 
meat aa hi eitnuieoQa ooiiiidafalloii% andh aa tiie aw pi WMM? of 
ideaa in a poem, the hwidaita in a aloiy» or the variety of 
cokun in a Umdadipe. After a tee flhiBtnitkm became the ideal 

and symphonic music was transfonned into prograimne music 
At first the aim seemed to be freedom in matters of ft^^m only. 
But with this freedom the door was opened to sheer eccentricity 
and i^^hMH of thamcb Yei in the knig ran the oommon aenae 
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of musical art showed that these extravagances were mere 
Incidents which did not prevent the attainment of more pliant 
and varied formg, together with increased power and beau^ of 
emotional expression* 

The enture process, in iulrumental miitk^ mm a cfaaage 
firam the iormal lo the diaractetistic > moremeiit awmy teom 
the pmiee tymaHtif of tiie mete and, the synqphoiqr and 
tending towards the Chaiadeiitgidt and the Potoeeymphonigne. 
In dramatic music, it was a movement away from the conven- 
tions uf tiie older opera ;irui a tendency towards the freedom of 
the music-drama. Expressive consistency, at time* of a very 
subtle sort, was retained and dep^ded in songs, chansons, 
lieder ohne Worte^ noctniM^ and other abort characteristic 
pieoea. A iMte for mmin emotieoaliMB tiaa dcfeioped, and 
eoinDOi8fa.took aaiai lo attain theffaar ^ *" iinil a t i nii of delailiu 
Everywhere hi the abort lyrica of lihe tiaM there ia fliMurai oi 
novrity, 'the magic toneh of Romanticism, the addition of 
strangeness to beauty.* Technically the principle of tonality 
was expanded, and new doparturrs in kpy distribution and an 
increasing use of chromatic harmoDies and complicated discords 
became prendenty especially in Chopin, Beriioi^ and Wi^nor. 
liazty in particakr, endeavoured to findneiPoadeneestDaenrefer 
die dote ol hia pieoai* 

Webet^a fM MkUtr vamAm the trinmpb at aiilf llonMUBlieim» 
his Euryanthe the transitkm to the continuous music of later 
times. Characterization, subtle devices of instrumentation, and 
local colour, playod an iinjiortant part in hi^ work. In France 
the storm and stress of Romantic literature found an echo in the 
opera, and in Bertios' orchestra] piecei. Italy begin with 
■antimentil fta n< fltiiia and ended with a marked tncreaea in 
dramalieeABCt* The ttndfiM^ t <w f ari t fflfftwMWi fhantf ttffiia- 
tion affected the oratorio and the cantata, which wm rejave- 
nated, and somewhat secularized in the process. Instrumental 
music in the concert-overture and, the symphony endeavoured 
to reproduce moods and impressions derived from literature 
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or from natural phenomena. The bqsinnini^ti of illustration 
proper, apart from the 08ten«ible writer» of prot^rainme music, 
appeared in Mendelssohn's octet and the cantata Die erate 
Wa^m$k muekt. Attempts at direct alliance ol music with 
poetry end pelntiiif were watdt by Beriioc and LiiBl» wbo 
bmnUy employed tibe means ol ronicsl luipusiiun for purposes 
of fflustmtioOi The progisinme, suppressed or implied, made 
its appearance in the concertos of Spohr and Weher. The 
instinct for concentrated expression pi*oduced Schumann's string 
quartets, Weber in the ball-room and Chopin in the salon 
infused the Romantic spiik into the dance. The growth of 
instrumental technique is c«mplified in FSgsnini, Chopin^ and 
lisrt; tbe isst ol wfaoas inteiited tlie'Ilnunaftie Fkntssift' and 
piodaced fiiitiifal tmnscriptloas of symphonies, overtmesy and 
son^ for tiie pjanofofte* BeHfes and Wagner extended the 
technique of orchestration. National elements, Polish, Hunga- 
rian, Norwegian, Spanish, Russian, came into play. Schumann 
was successful in obtaining a perfect equipoise between verse 
and music in the laed. Impressionism and word-painting made 
Ihsir appearance in Liszt's lieder and Berlioa;' dwnooiia; tlm 
dramatic and Ustilooic dement pimiled in tlie focsl hsDade; 
andmnaiey eten apart from liie stagey was p t e wa d intatiw oenke 
of melodvanuL 

One result which followed from this attempt to make music 
repn-scntative wai the dL'^T'lopllHMlt of u new kind, of comedy, 
its lighter form in Offenbach and Sullivan^ its more elaborate in 
Wagner's MeuUrwmger and Verdi's FmUtaff. At the same 
time aationai otpen, baaed on foilMunea and dancer sppeaied 
ia Poiandf B i> h fm lftj and BwMia* Finally Wagnar gatlwred 

a period of experiment, speculatkm and ttieory^ and nHlaMtaly 

reached the music-drama. 
. The main problem set before us by the Roinajitie mo%eineiit 
7 is that of an alternative between prog^ramme music^ with 
ooneomitant lamsss a£ straetmis.' and aelli^iansndanft music, it 
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may be in conformity with an unwritten programme, but firmly 
and consistjently desig-ned on miwicul lines. The case for self- 
contained inBtrumental music cannot be better stated than in 
the woidft of Schopenhauer : ' If we look at pure instnuneDtal 
nmncy ve ahali see that in the symphony of B c ct hoyiai there 
rtigtm the gienlait ooBlnriaii, beaeith ^Hdcii nevertfaden llieKe 
If the nMMt perfBcC oidcrt tiie inoet violent ttah, that m the 
next monent gK>we into lovdieiteoiiootd it ie ren — etmeoHBm 
diicorif a true and complete image of the essential nature of the 
world, that roUfi on in the immeasurable complication of 
COUUtleBB ahapeB, und supports itself by constant destructiun. 
At the same time ail human fassifmi and emotions speak from 
tfaii symphony : joy end eofimr, love and hate, fear and haft, 
in ooonlkae gndatkaa; all howefcr in the abatract only^ and 
without 9BUf paitienfaoliyi it it megdf tiie fovm of emotloiif 
a apiiit wofldy withont matter. It ia tms^ however^ tiial we 
are inclined to reaHze it while listening, to clothe it in our luicy 
with flesh and blood, and to see in it the various scenes of life 
and nature. Yet on the whole, this neither facilitates its 
CQmprehension, nor enhances its delight, giving rather a hetero- 
geneous and arbitrary alloy : .it is therefore better to receive it 
direeHy andinite pniily V \j 

Perhaps the following considerations may be taken to repre- 
sent ftdriy what can be said of ninaie witii an impBed or an 
avowed programme. In characteristic overtures sodi as Mozart^a 
Don Giofmnnif Beethoven's Coriolan, Leonora, Egmoni, and the 
overtures of Weber, the feeling for musical symmetry and 
proportion is completely in accord with the tendency to express 
the partienlar mood or moods indi c ated by the titiea. But in 
the pofeme symphonique^ symmetry and proportion are made to 
depend, not on purely muslcaly but on more or less extzmneoue 
conaiderationa. Under audi circnmatances, so longaa the com- 
poser develops his subjects and figures on musical lines and 
makes no attempt to deal with concrete facts of any kiud, 
' 8chfl»pcnh»n«r,lMt WtU ai» Wiilt m»A YonUXbmgt it. cbap. 29* 
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iDinlad dfli^S'^ nuiy ilill be direct and Co mwi dy 
the qimtion may be aikeds If a poem or a picture fDrma 
the programme, can the morie be actually identical with the 
material contenta of the verae or witli the scene u]x)ii the 
canvas ? It can be analogous, but that is all. Yet so lon^ as 
the moods of a poem or picture are truly rendered in terms o£ 
mmic, this very analogy will ilfanniiiate the mnaical lotm with 
iti ortu beauty and aoggeiliveiMak Fkoi^anune mirii^ at ita 
beaty meaaa aymboUam — ^Ifaatia to aay, mmaaion gained by the 
nie of aymboBcal phraaea wbieh aie treated by aome inteUeetnal 
proceaa neoeenrQy logical. But tiie genhia of aymphooic 

music cannot rest satisfied with signification. Bttithoven's 
musical design is complete in itself; it appeals to us not by what 
it signifies^ but by what it is^ and ita fullest expression never 
obecnrea or weakens its architectonic atructure. On the dramatic 
aide, Wagner'a method la at preaent the moat oompletely 
ofganued ayalem for pnrpoaca of mnalcai cipreaii(m« On the 
inatmmental aide fflnatration^ ^art from deatgn, lain paianlt of 
a fdae ideal s It la the iatyr Marsyas, Imitating on tua Ante the 
music of his native uplands, and doomed to destruction if he 
challenges the golden lyre of Apoilo. 
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